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Harvesting Nature’s Bountiful Timber Crop Fertile Land Such as This May be Utilized for Diversified Farming. 2 Prospective Settler Examining Quality of 

in Louisiana. 3. Gently Rolling Land Free from Stumps and Ready for Farming Operations. 4. Fine Hogs Thrive in the South and Are Necessary in 
versified Farming. 5. Stalks of Corn 14 Feet High Grown on Cut-over Land. 6. Herd of Thoro-bred Jerseys Imported by a Lumber Company for Its Demonstration 
arm for the Help of Settlers. 


SHOWING PROCESS OF EVOLUTION FROM USELESS CUT-OVER LANDS TO VALUABLE FARMS AND SOME OF THE PRODUCTS 


(See Pages 36 to 42) 
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For Immediate Delivery, we 


are quoting Special, Close Price on 


137 M' 13-16x2% Face Clear Birch Flooring 


Anticipate your Spring needs now and take advantage of our special price on ‘‘Flint Brand’’ guar- 
anteed Birch and Maple Flooring. Get your orders in immediately while assortments are complete 


8M’—13-16x2%%’’ Face Red ‘‘Flint’’ Birch Flooring. 


137M’—13-16x24” Face Clear “* Flint ’” Birch Flooring. 


5M’—12-16x2%’’ Face No. 1 
9M’—13-16x2{’’ Face Factory ‘* 


oe 
“6 “eé 


17M’—13-16x134’’ Face Red ‘‘Flint’’ Birch F 
21M’—13-16x134”" Face Clear “‘ Flint’? Birch Floo 
5M’—13-16x14’’ Face No. 1 dg 
4M’—13-16x1}4’’ Face Factory ‘‘ as 


Remember, our Birch Flooring is unselected for color and satisfies exacting builders equally as well as Maple. 
We also have complete stocks of 13-16x2}{’’ and 1%’’ Factory, No. 1, and Clear Maple Flooring. Ask prices today. 





For Yard Trade 


Flint Flooring, White Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack. 
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For Factory Trade— 


Birch, Maple, Basswood, Soft Elm, Rock Elm, Ash. 





LUMBER 


Write for Prices 


W. D. Young @ Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 


looring. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off ‘i 


Dressed and Rough Lumber Not to Be 
Differentiated 


The fear of the lumber industry that the present re- 
classification hearing on lumber and lumber products 
might result in a higher differential rate on dressed lum- 
ber from sawmill planing mills appears to have been 
thoroly quieted by the attitude which the carriers have 
taken. The brief submitted on behalf of the Central 
Freight Association, the trunk lines and the New Eng- 
land carriers states that the original suggestion of the 
higher rates for dressed lumber was based upon the com- 
_ decision in the eastern wheel case and further 
es 
Sitate 
lumber 





sogical application of this principle would neces- 
higher rates on dressed lumber than upon rough 
_in view of the additional treatment which the 
umt er Aas received at the mill. It is not necessary, how- 
—° to dwell upon this suggestion, since at the hearing 
mere vas no testimony whatsoever in favor of higher 
— oi dressed than on rough lumber. It seemed to be 
. admitted by shippers and carriers alike that 
The i ‘rentiate between purposes was out of the question. 
aes . of rough lumber is as great» or greater than 
red — lumber. Dressed lumber loads as heavily 
. ., the transportation conditions seem to be the 
that oe 1 the comomn sense view of the matter and one 
— MERICAN LUMBERMAN has all along maintained. 
lie oc kn Pinta of course, does not settle the ques- 
eis... ” wins the boundary line is to be drawn between 
se rye — lumber and products that have received 
Ne degree of mill working. It is altogether 
Pable, however, that this decision will include also 
atched stock in its various forms together 


ordinary m 
with other ordinary patterns of planing mill products 


that do not introduce a difference in transportation 
conditions, and where the value of the product is on a 
practical par with that of rough lumber of similar grade. 





An Automobile Engineer as a Good 
Roads Visionary 


A recent issue of the Scientific American contains an 
article by Marius B. Krarup, member of the Society of 
Automobile Engineers, upon the possibility of further 
improvement of design of automobiles. Near the close 
of the article he turns his attention to the subject of 
good roads in the following remarks: 

‘In the broad national life to which the perfected 
automobile leads good hotels and good roads will be in- 
dispensable. And advancement in popular education and 
sociability should therefore not be far behind among the 
motorist’s hobbies. The road is almost a physical part 
of the automobile. Its construction is much more of a 
problem than that of the car. Whatever may be said of 
hotels and popular education, with regard to roads it is 
certain that they must be made different from what they 
are. Dust will not continue to be tolerated. Brittle- 
surfaced roads are doomed. Undrained roads are a waste 
of labor. But we can not cement and waterproof cut- 
stone to the depth of ten inches on every byway. Not 
enough cement or tar is produced or can be spared. 
Other methods must be evolved. Probably the surface of 
highways, like the rails of railways, must eventually be 
produced in mills or factories, by mills working with 
local products for local roads. The hempen waterproofed 
road carpet over a merely dry and drained earthen found- 
ation seems not so far off. There is in this respect a 
dream of a new social structure and new graces in coun- 
try life—a dream which young engineers may take up 
and turn into a mature plan for large and interesting 
work closely allied to that of the motor vehicle industry.’’ 

What would: happen to a textile covering of this sort, 
heavy tho it might be, under the grind between the 
wheels of vehicles and the more or less abrasive surface 
upon which it rests, can easily be imagined. The wood 
block pavement comes practically much nearer the ideal 
road that Mr. Krarup has in mind than anything else 
that has yet been devised. It is, of course, too expen- 
sive for country road building under present cost concep- 
tions, which are governed largely by the factor of initial 
cost. If, however, this cost is considered in relation to 
its length of service it will be found far superior to 
anything that can be developed along the novel lines 
suggested by this author. 





The South’s Cut-Over Lands a Remark- 
able Asset 


With the advance of the saw into the forests has 
grown, from the time practically that lumbering in the 
South began to be an industry of importance, a problem 
that has attained seriousness in direct proportion with 
the conversion of the trees into lumber, one phase of 
which has been a readjustment of taxation’s burden, a 
rearrangement by which as denuded lands became 
clothed with profit producing crops a percentage of taxes 
might be transferred from forestal to farm growth, with 
inereased advantage to each. As the timber areas less- 
ened lumbermen realized that something revenue pro- 
ducing must take their places. Half-hearted, misguided 
or misdirected efforts—for example, efforts such as chi- 
merical, questionable colonization schemes—were made 
to meet an increasingly irksome situation. Reports of 
farm successes brought to the South would be, inexpe- 
rienced ‘‘agriculturists’’ whose failures were the log- 
ical sequences of their response to the ‘*back to the 
land’’ ery. Well meant but abortive efforts were made 
by pioneers in restricted sections who confronted the 
problem with more courage than judgment and sought 
to accomplish individually that which was impossible 
for individual effort and lay within the power only of 
wide, concerted action. That action has come. } 

It began weakly but is growing robustly, and is of 
such present and prospective proportions, of such char- 
acter and commanded by such personnel as seem to jus- 
tify the prediction that in the not distant future it not 
only will completely solve the problem of ownership of 
cut-over lands but will turn that one time liability into 
an increasingly valuable asset. The virgin lands of the 
South—virgin in the sense of having borne no other 
growth than that of the original planting by nature—are 
among the richest, most productive and most responsive 
to cultivation of any lying out of doors. The first timid 
efforts at their cultivation by the small farmer or thru 


direction of the timber owner, or a combination of both, 
long ago made plainly apparent their potential value as a 
source of great and maintained wealth. In a small way 
the cut-over land was ‘‘tickled with a hoe and laughed 
with a crop,’’ and of that small beginning was born an 
agricultural exploitation today of great proportions, to- 
morrow of literally inestimable importance. 

Concerted action, in instances among land owners, 
bankers, railroads, chambers of commerce, has developed, 
with amazed contemplation of the results, a small pro- 
portion of the land in late years and more recently a 
larger proportion to the point that they are attracting an 
avid and growing influx of the better class of farmers, to 
the great and increasing advantage of sellers and buy- 
ers and the communities affected. A story of this happy 
concert of action is told on pages 36 to 42, inclusive, 
of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It is well 
worth reading. It shows the inherent possibilities of 
agricultural lands whose like is rarely to be found; it 
tells of community growth where yesterday was wilder- 
ness, the healthful solving of a grave and growing prob- 
lem, the enriching of the farmer, the development of a 
section that holds out almost spectacular lure and 
rewards more profusely than it promises. 
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Commerce Chief Reviews Foreign Trade 
Possibilities Following Peace 


While a great deal of information has been dissemi- 
nated regarding the foreign trade of the United States in 
the recent past, the arinual report of Dr. E. E. Pratt, 
chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic.Commerce, 
reviews it in a way that is of much interest as presenting 
the net facts in condensed form. 

The total exports of the United States for the year 
ended June 30, 1916, were $4,333,659,000. That is a far 
greater volume of export than ever was achieved by any 
nation in any previous year. This, however, appears to 
have been also true of our exports for 1915, which were 
$2,768,589,000. 

There is, however, another very noticeable fact regard- 

ing our exports for 1916. They are nearly double our 
general imports for that period, which were $2,197,884,- 
000. Uniformly, since 1889, the exports of the United 
States have exceeded its imports, while for every year 
since 1870 the imports of the United Kingdom, of Ger- 
many and of France appear to have exceeded their ex- 
ports. 
; A further, very significant fact in our current volume 
of exports is that the proportion of manufactured goods 
as compared with raw or partly manufactured products 
has greatly increased. The percentage of manufactured 
materials in our exports for the period from 1870 to 
1879, inclusive, was a trifle over 20 and the same during 
the next decade; for the ten years beginning 1890 this 
percentage was a little in excess of 25 percent; for the 
decade beginning 1900 it was nearly 38 percent; for the 
five years following 1910 it was about 47 percent. 

The general impression that the great increase in our 
volume of exports is largely in materials that are being 
consumed in the European wars is also an erroneous one. 
While our general exports to belligerent Europe have 
more than doubled, the increase to Asia over 1914 has 
been 245.5 percent; to neutral Europe, 189.1; to Canada, 
135.4; to other North America, 144.6; to South America, 
144.8; to Australia and Oceania, 118.7 percent; and to 
Africa 155.9 percent. These figures, of course, mean 
that we are supplying to these smaller nations part of 
the goods that otherwise they would have secured from 
Germany, England and France. The increase in our ex- 
ports of the general goods of peace has been more than 
double the increase in war munitions and also just about 
double the increase in our exports of what might be 
termed secondary war supplies such as horses, mules, 
brass and copper, automobiles and other vehicles, leather, 
wool, zine and a few other articles largely used for war 
purposes. 

As an evidence of the change in the character of ex- 
ports already referred to, from raw materials to highly 
manufactured products, it may be stated that in 1914 our 
percent of crude materials exported in relation to total 
exports was 34; in 1916, 12; of food stuffs in crude con- 
dition it was approximately 6 in 1914 and approximately 
9 in 1916; of food stuffs partly or wholly prepared it 
was 12 in 1914’ and 14 in 1916; of manufactured goods 
for further use in remanufacturing it was 16 in. 1914 and 
about 15.5 in 1916; in manufactured ready for consump- 
tion, however, the percentage for 1914 was 31 and for 
1916 nearly 47. 

Along with this great increase in exports has come 
also an increase in imports. This has been largely in 
erude materials for use in manufacturing which in 1916 
formed 42 percent of the total imports, as compared with 
33 percent in 1914. The proportion of food stuff has 
decreased a little less than 2 percent and the proportion 
of food stuff partly or wholly manufactured has in- 
creased in similar proportion. The percentage of manu- 
factured goods for further manufacturing use remains 
constant at approximately 17 percent.. In 1914 manu- 
factures ready for consumption formed 23.7 of total im- 
ports, while in 1916 they were but 14.35 percent. The 
actual decrease in imports in the latter class for 1916 
amounted to $134,000,000. 

It is of interest to note that there were imported dur- 
ing this year goods amounting to $304,000,000 which 
were dutiable under our previous tariff, but which are 
under the free list of the present tariff. Of the total 
imports of $2,197,883,000 in 1916, 68 percent were of 
non-dutiable goods. 

Dr. Pratt discusses at some length the effect of this 
increased foreign market upon our manufactures and the 
general prosperity of our country. He points out the 
fact that the broadening out of a market for any line of 
wares over a greater expanse of territory renders it less 
susceptible to local influences such as crop failures. A 
general year of poor crops such as our country has this 
year experienced means a greatly lessened field for the 
sale of agricultural machinery, but if the manufacturer 
has a considerable line of customers for such machinery 
in other countries where crops are good the effect upon 
his business is not nearly so depressing. 

The bureau chief also urges the importance of so con- 
ducting our export trade at the present time that a fair 
share of it will become permanent and remain with us 
after the war is concluded. Upon the possibility of ac- 
complishing this he is quite optimistic: 

**T have yet to find the practical man largely engaged 
in exporting who believes he will do less business abroad 
at the conclusion of the European war than he did be- 
fore. In answer to the question ‘Will you be able to 
hold this new trade?’ man after man, manufacturer 
after manufacturer, exporter after exporter, with whom 
I have talked on this subject say in almost identical 
words ‘I do not expect to hold it all, but I expect to 
hold a very large part of it.’ ’’ 

Dr. Pratt also does not believe that the nations now 
at war will be able to dump at once into the foreign mar- 
kets upon the conclusion of peace,.and present a compe- 
tition more severe because of the closer organization 


that the necessities of war have brought about. He in- 
sists that it will be necessary for them to set their own 
houses in order and to supply the necessities of their own 
people, as of higher importance than the sending of 
goods abroad, however important that may be to the re- 
habiljtation of their financial prosperity. Nevertheless, 
he realizes the importance of American manufacturers 
and merchants organizing in every possible way for the 
handling of export trade in the most efficient manner. 

The major part of the report is, of course, devoted to 
reviewing the activities of his own bureau and telling 
what it is endeavoring to accomplish in the way of as- 
sistance in the promotion of foreign trade. 





Optimism for West Coast Lumber 
Trade Is Justified 


Thruout the greater part of the last few years, when 
the manufacture of lumber on the Pacific coast has been 
unprofitable, the question as to the value of standing 
timber has been a source of much speculation in the 
minds of timber owners. During this time there has 
been a stagnation of the market for standing timber, 
with almost no movement, and such timber as has changed 
hands has usually been bought for purposes of immedi- 
ate operation. Ten or twelve years ago the buying of 
Pacifie coast timberland was considered a good invest- 
ment. Since that time, during a period of great over- 
production, it has been looked at in a much different light 
by many of those in close touch with the situation. 

Altho looking forward to a time of much greater 
prosperity in the lumber business, many manufacturers 
and others, including high officials of the Forest Service, 
have come to the belief that this period would be of 
only short duration. These opinions have been forced upon 
their holders by realization of the vastness of the supply 
of standing timber on the north Pacific coast. Lumber 
people have reached a belief that a period of more pros- 
perous business for the lumber manufacturer would only 
stimulate production, which would soon react in swamp- 
ing the market and bringing the price of lumber down 
to unprofitable figures again. These thoughts have been 
driven home by the experiences of the last ten years. 
However, it is possible that during such a time those in 
intimate touch with conditions may, more or less, get 
themselves into a rut or rather into a habit of looking 
at only one side of a question. Now comes the sugges- 
tion, made by a prominent north Coast manufacturer 
and probably inspired by the increasingly better busi- 
ness of the last year and the extremely good prospects, 
of better profits in the lumber business during the com- 
ing season. 

This lumberman questions dire results of a period of 
greater prosperity in the lumber business, and predicts 
that a year of good business on the Coast, instead of 
stimulating overproduction, would give timber owners 
new courage to-hold their stumpage and would thereby 
make timber more profitable. He points out that the 
small operator with, say, fifty million feet of timber and 
a small mill would during the between seasons when the 
market becomes weaker shut down his plant rather than 
get into feverish haste to sacrifice his supply of raw 
material. 

It is a well known fact that many great operations 
built on the Coast during past years have been the result 
of heavy carrying charges on timber and lack of profit in 
the business that have discouraged the timber holders 
to the extent of influencing them to make every effort 
to cut off and market their timber as soon as possible. 

Along similar lines, though pointed out in a different 
way, is the message recently taken to the Pacific coast 
by a prominent eastern lumber manufacturer who held 
out hopes of a constantly enlarging and widening mar- 
ket for Pacific coast woods, which he shows will be rap- 
idly replacing the timber products of the East, North 
and South, which are continually decreasing. 





Lumbermen Should Co-operate in Pro- 
duction Census 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has already announced 
that the Office of Industrial Investigation of the United 
States Forest Service is now preparing for its census 
of the lumber production of the United States for 1916 
and will make a special effort to disclose the final fig- 
ures at as early a date in 1917 as may be found pos- 
sible. The blanks will be sent out about Jan. 1 to 
sawmill operators and should be filled in and returned 
promptly and universally. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has some knowledge of 
the magnitude of the task involved in assembling such 
figures, inasmuch as it performed this task for the lum- 
ber industry for nearly forty years before resigning it 
in favor of the Federal activities in that direction. It 
was found that a certain proportion of lumber manu- 
facturers were prompt in returning the postal card re- 
ports with the information desired, which, in the case 
of these statistics, covered both the lumber production 
for the year and stock on hand at the end of the year. 
A certain proportion of other manufacturers, however, 
required a second request in order to bring in the re- 
port, and in other instances it was necessary to send 
three or four or even five requests in order to secure 
the information. Immediately before going to press 
with the figures sending of a number of telegrams to 
important manufacturers was required in order that the 
statistics might be complete, and even then it was nec- 
essary also to rely to some extent upon estimates for 
large individual mills or upon information secured in- 
directly thru correspondents or other sources. 

That statistics of the lumber production of 1916 are 
of value to the lumber industry in proportion to the 


eine 
promptness in which the information bec jes avail. 
able after the close of the year is oby us, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN usually had its vr: vorts he 
pleted by the end of March for all of the s: tional dis. 
tricts covered. The Federal Government, » ether the 
work be done by the Forest Service or by ‘he census 
bureau, or by both codperatively, has us illy taken 
nine months to a year for the publication o: its annual 
statistics, and, while these have included a ‘arger pro. 
portion of reports from smaller manufactur’: than the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was able to o! ‘ain, ° they 
usually showed in those years when the Amerrcay 
LUMBERMAN report and the Federal report were pot) 
compiled a remarkably small increase ove nroduetion 
compared with the smaller number of reporis included 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN compilation. 

The manufacturers of lumber, however, are in no 


position to ask for more prompt reports wiless they 
themselves are more prompt in furnishing ‘he desired 
information. It should not require more than half ay 
hour at the most to fill in the blank report, and effort 
should be made to fill it and return it within the day 
or, at least, within the week after it shall have been 
received. Juumber manufacturers earnestly desire the 
Government to codperate with them in some of their 
problems at the present time. Why should they not 
show effective codperation with the national Gover. 
ment in this simple yet important detail? 

With all reports promptly available, the Forest Serv. 
ice should be able to announce the result within the 
first half year of 1917, if not within the first quarter, 
As a practical guide to manufacturing activities the in. 
formation would be at least four times more valuable in 
April than in July, while by September or later this 
value is almost:entirely lost. 





Urges Clean-Cut Administration of 
National Parks and Forests 


A summary of the annual report of the Secretary of 
Agriculture has been received from the department at 
Washington, reviewing in considerable detail the work 
of the department and, among other activities, the na- 
tional forest enterprises. The information given is only 
of the most general character, leaving details to the an- 
nual report of the Forester. The returns to the Treas- 
ury last year exceeded $2,800,000, $340,000 in excess of 
the previous year, this including, however, returns from 
grazing as well as from the sale of timber, there being 


no separation of the two sources of income in this report. 


Up to the end of 1915 there had been purchased under 
the Weeks law 1,396,367 acres of forest land at an aver- 
age cost of $5.22 an acre; and $3,000,000 has been appro- 
priated for further purchases expendable in 1917 and 


-1918. 


The secretary also discusses the subject of unwise leg- 
islation. While the efforts of previous years to have 
national forests turned over to State control have dimin- 
ished, a law passed both houses of Congress during the 
last session, and failed only thru presidential veto, which 
would have authorized the alienation of public forest 
lands for use as parks and cemeteries by incorporated 
cities. An extract from the President’s veto message is 
approvingly quoted. 

A discussion of the recreation use of the forests, as 
fostered by road building, leads naturally into a discus- 
sion of the relationship between national parks and na- 
tional forests. It is pointed out that in some instances 
national parks have been created where the forest value 
is the predominant value, while in other instances parts 
of the public domain are being administered as forests 
which obviously are of greater utility to the nation for 
scenic purposes, as, for example, the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado. 

The report concludes with an argument for a clean-cut 
policy in the administration of both parks and forests 
and urges the desirability of having the forest holdings 
administered (as at present) under the Department of 
Agriculture because of the close relationship existing be- 
tween forest uses and other agricultural and grazing sub- 
jects naturally under that department. There is some 
thing more than a hint, also, that national parks would 
better be administered under the Department of Agr: 
culture than under an entirely separate branch of the 
Federal Government. Here Secretary Houston says: 


‘<Whether the National Park Service should be trans: 
ferred to the Department of Agriculture is a matter for 
consideration. If the transfer should be made, it would 
be unnecessary and, in my judgment, unwise to consoli- 
date the work of the two services. The park service 
should take its place in the organization of the depart: 
ment as an independent bureau, with its activities closely 
related to those of the Forest Service. Certainly, if the 
two services are to be administered by different depart: 
ments, there should be the closest codperation thruout. 
Such codperation should include not only the questi 
of the creation of new parks out of national forests, but 
also fire protection on contiguous properties, game preset 
vation, road building, and other activities.’’ 





ALTHO THE growing of catalpa for fence posts m* 
subject that attracted much attention ten or twc've er 
ago, one hears very little about it nowadays. In “ts 
Kansas Industrialist, the weekly college pap?’ of ; 
Kansas State Agricultural College, C. A. Scott me 
State Forester, recommends the planting of eatalpa i 
fence posts by farmers under certain favorab!e com 
tions that he describes. It is suitable for _plantitt 
on high prairie land in the western part of the cis ae 
is chiefly adaptable in general to the eastern ha‘! 0 la 
State only. To secure a good second growth from spr? 


the cutting of posts should be done in late winter for | 


early spring, March being a suitable month. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK 


DOMESTIC 


Because of the increased cost of living the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad last week ordered a dis- 
tribution, equal approximately to 10 percent of a year’s 
pay, to all its employees who have been in the service of 
the company for at least two years and whose annual 
compensation does not exceed $2,500. The amount to be 
distributed will be about $2,700,000. Western paper mills 
have granted a 10 percent emergency bonus to employees, 
as have six factory concerns in that State, a bridge work- 
ing concern in Pennsylvania, the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. and scores of other large employers. More 
than 1,800 employees are affected by a Christmas gift to 
each of a life insurance policy by a Manitowoc (Wis.) 
manufacturing concern. 

Five companies, operating 256 tea and coffee stores and 
together the largest distributers of those staples in the 
country, were purchased in New York City Dec. 7 for 
$10,000,000. The stores manufacture more than 80 per- 
cent of their own supplies and will be merged into one 
concern. 

For the first time in the history of the steel trade, 
average prices were up to $70 a ton on the New, York 
market last week. Mills were reported working to ca- 
pacity ahd to have a vast amount of unfilled orders. 

Selection of a site to be recommended to Secretary of 
the Navy Daniels for erection of the new $10,000,000 
naval consulting board research laboratory was made in 
New York City Dec. 9. The laboratory will be built on 
public land, chosen from sixty-two places considered. 

Twenty millions barrels of crude oil are held in the shale 
bodies of northwestern Colorado, according to report of the 
Geological Survey made Dec. 9, which estimates that 100,- 
00,000 barrels are in prospect in naval reserve No. 1 in 
California and 30,000,000 in naval reserve prospect No. 2 in 
Wyoming. 

Swedish and Norse airmen arrived in New York City last 
week with purpose of arranging a transcontinental flight in 
an aeroplane carrying four men. The start is te be made 
in April. 

Statement issued by the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce shows that motor car users discarded last year 
9,000,000 tires, costing more than $290,000,000. For 1915 
the average mileage per set of tires was 4,750 for all cars 
listed except one. 

As a means of checking and exterminating the cotton boll 
weevil a bill is to be introduced in Congress to create zones 
in the South in which no cotton would be grown, these to 
begin in the extreme northeastern cotton section of the 
country and work south and westward in a series of zones 
100 miles in width each year. The purpose is to starve the 


weevils. 
Washington 


Late last week a resolution for a statutory amendment 
to abolish the electoral college and make the presidential 
term six years, no President to be eligible for reélection, was 
introduced in the Senate. It provides for canvassing by 
Congress of the vote of each State, successful candidates 
to be entitled to its electoral vote. 

Great Britain’s inability to guarantee bunker coal to 
any vessel not utilizing it “in such a way that British or 
allied interests are benefited’? has been announced by the 
British embassy. Curtailment of coaling privileges at 


British ports threatens far reaching effects to American 
shipping. : 

Estimates of the financial needs of the Federal Govern- 
ment submitted to Congress last week by the Secretary 
of the Treasury call for the expenditure of $1,654,819,654 
during 1918, or $87,197,000 more than has been appro- 
priated for the fiscal year ending June 30, next. <A bond 
issue to take care of the country’s financial needs is pre- 
dicted should the European War continue and revenues be 
not increased. 

In the year ending June 30, last, 20,000,000 acres of 
public lands were taken up by homesteaders, according 
to report of the Secretary of the Interior. The average 
for each of the two preceding years was 17,000,000 acres. 
The report shows also 709,572 names on the pension list 
at the end of the fiscal year, a decrease of 38,575 for 
twelve months. The amount paid for pensions during the 
year was $159,155,000. 

In his annual report submitted Dec. 7 Maj. Gen. Hugh L. 
Scott, chief of staft of the army, declares that the volunteer 
military system of the country has proved to be a failure. 
He advocates a universal army service calling for military 
training of all the youth of the nation. 

Secretary of the Navy Daniels in his annual report sub- 
mitted last week urges that appropriations be made at once 
for building forty-two additional warships. The report of 
vessels under construction lists 27 dreadnoughts of the first 
line, 6 battle cruisers, 25 second line dreadnoughts, 13 scout 
cruisers, 108 destroyers, 142 submarines. 

Merchant ships built in the United States in the first 
eleven months of this year more than doubled all of last 
year’s output, according to report of the Bureau of Navi- 
gation, which announces that 1,115 vessels of gross tonnage 
of 521,711 were built. All but 49 flew the American flag. 


In his annual report made Dec. 7 Postmaster General Burle- 
son stated that a surplus of $5,200,000 for 1916 was paid 
into the general fund of the Treasury. This makes a total 
of $12,500,000 for the last four years. 

Radium worth more than $1,000,000 has been produced 
by the Federal Bureau of Mines at a cost of $340,000, accord- 
ing to its annual report. Among its other announcements is 
the assertion that commercial success has attended the bu- 
reau’s efforts to extract gasoline from kerosene; experi- 
ments have disclosed a process by which California waste 
gas oil worth 2 cents a gallon can be made into gasoline at 
a cost of 6 cents. 

Contracts for ninety-six high power hydroaeroplanes for 
coast artillery stations in the United States, Hawaii, the 
Philippines and the Panama Canal Zone were let Dec. 9. 
Construction of these is to begin at once and contracts will 
soon be let for fifty-two more. 


Dec. 9 the House Foreign Affairs Committee decided to 
report out a bill providing for diversion for power purposes 
of the 20,000 cubic feet of water above Niagara Falls per- 
mitted by treaty with Canada; at present only three-fourths 
of that amount is used. A possible result is impairment 
of the beauty of the falls. 


Ratifications of the treaty between Great Britain and the 
United States for the protection of insectivorous birds on 
both sides the Canadian border, which was signed Aug. 16, 
were exchanged at the State Department last week by Am- 
bassador Spring-Rice and Secretary Lansing. So far as 
known, it is the first treaty of the kind ever negotiated. 


FOREIGN 
Dec. 10 the German submarine merchantman Dvcutschiang 
which left New London, Conn., Nov. 21, was revorted ar. 
rived at the mouth of the Weser. It made the trip in nine. 


= days and is preparing for a return trip to this coup. 
ry. 


Field Marshal Prince Iwao Oyama, commander 


: - in_ chi 
of the Manchurian army of the Japanese during the nae 
Japanese War, was reported dead at Tokio Dec. 10. j 

Reconvening of the American-Mexican commissivn, set for 


Dec. 11, has been postponed awaiting the return of Alberto 
Paul, who took south for Gen. Carranza’s signature the re- 
cently arranged protocol. The commissioners are expected 
to meet in New York City during the current week,  Ciyj 
war is reported to have broken out in Chihuahua City, 


One hundred persons were drowned when the Spanish 
steamer Pio JX sank 200 miles off the Canary Islands last 
week. Four persons were killed and twelve were reported 
missing in a factory fire at Peterboro, P. Q., Dec. 11. Bx. 
plosion last week in a munitions plant in London, England 
killed twenty-six women and injured thirty. 4 

In the Carpathians, Wallachia, Bucharest and on the Cerna 
River Teuton forces are reported having steady successes 

ec. 7; German troops capture Hill 304 on the Meuse: 
Italians repulse Austrian attacks on the Carso. Teutons 
make a determined effort to break the Serbian front in the 
region of Striverna, but are repulsed Dec. 8; Berlin reports 
British attempts to advance in the Struma River Valley were 
defeated ; home rule for Ireland by Christmas is predicted, 
Greece notifies Entente Powers Dec. 9 that it will make no 
further concessions and further demands will be regarded 
as cause for war; Russians make slight advances in the 
Carpathians; French make ‘successful attack in the Cham- 
pagne; British gain in the vicinity of Neuville. Great Brit- 
ain forms new gered Dec. 10, with Lloyd-George as 
premier; Germanic armies in Wallachia reported making 
general advance; Russians claim advances in Roumania; 
French repulse enemy attack south of Cap Sainte Marie, 
Germans levy huge taxes on captured Roumanian towns 
Dec. 11 and take western bridge head at Cernovoda; Petro. 
grad reports Roumanians in eastern Wallachia have made 
stand; Russians attack fiercely in the Carpathians and 
Transylvania; Allies threaten renewed demands on Greece, 
with alternative of ‘drastic action.”” Germany makes tenta- 
tive offers of peace to Entente Powers Dec. 12; Italians 
check Austrian attacks on the Trentino front; Gen. Neville 
appointed commander of the French armies north and north- 
east and new French cabinet is formed; general mobiliza- 
tion of Grecian army is reported. French and Grecian 
troops fight at Katerina Dec. 13; Russians capture enemy 
trenches in Trotus Valley. 

Copenhagen advices late last week estimated the losses 
of the Entente Powers at 15,100,000 men to Dec. 1, divided 
as follows: Great Britain, 1,200,000; Russia, 8,500,000; 
France, 3,700,000; Italy, 800,000; Serbia, 480,000; Belgium, 
220,000; Roumania, 200,000. English advices for the same 
period estimate the German losses at 3,921,869. 


Sir Ernest Shackleton was scheduled to leave Dunedin 
Dec. 16 for Ross Island for the purpose of rescuing the ten 
members of his Antarctic expedition marooned there. Rear 
Admiral Robert E. Peary, discoverer of the North Pole, de- 
elares feasible a project for an Antarctic expedition from 
this country to acquire large areas of unchartered land lying 
near the South Pole. 





REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


As the holiday season approaches the average lum- 
berman begins to think less of business affairs and 
permits his mind to dwell on the joys of the Christmas- 
tide, and when he does consider business matters 
they are those connected with the work of gathering 
together the loose ends, taking inventories, making col- 
lections and getting his business in shape to close the 
records for the year in order that plans may be con- 
summated for the future. This being true, manufac- 
turers ordinarily expect business to slow down con- 
siderably during the latter part of the year and are 
not disappointed when order files fail to show an in- 
crease just at this time. But this year has been char- 
acterized by many remarkable changes from the regu- 
lar order of things, not the least of which has bean the 
unusual demand for lumber maintained thruout the 
latter part of the year. After a long period of dis- 
tressful inactivity the lumber industry, the last to feel 
the impetus of the countrywide wave of prosperity, 
began in the latter half of the year to take on new 
life and as the weeks have gone by demand has in- 
creased to such proportions as, combined with the 
most acute car shortage with which the industry has 
ever wrestled, made it necessary for manufacturers to 
withdraw salesmen from the road and to exercise ex-. 
treme care in the selection of business offered them. 
Under the stress of heavy demand and totally inade- 
quate transportation facilities the market has advanced 
and prices in practically every wood now are better 
than at any other time during the present year. Re- 
ports from every section of the country’s lumber pro- 
ducing territory are much the same. Stocks in re- 
tailers’ hands are below normal, the car shortage con- 
tinues to make it extremely difficult for buyers to se- 
cure deliveries of material of which they stand badly 
in need, production at the mills is curtailed and prices 
constantly tend toward a higher level. Altogether 
from the standpoints of demand and values the situa- 
tion is entirely satisfactory to the lumber trade, but 
the outstanding fact is that the railroads despite every 
effort that has been made to relieve the situation con- 
tinue to find almost impossible supplying anything ap- 
proaching sufficient equipment to move the lumber 
from the producer to the distributer. While some slight 
improvement in the car situation has been reported 
from the South, reports indicate that manufacturers 
are being supplied with an average of not more than 
about 40 percent of their requirements in cars and not 
much relief from this situation is looked for before 
the middle of January or the first of February next. 

* * * 


The lumber trade is deeply interested in the possi- 
bilities for peace in Europe following the tentative 
proposal made this week by the German Government 
and there has been much speculation as to how the 


ending of the war might affect the lumber trade of this 
country. While not all are agreed on what the out- 
come probably will be the consensus seems to be that 
after a brief period of depression will spring up a 
tremendous demand from abroad for lumber and the 
lumber industry of the United States should prosper 
amazingly as a result of this tremendous demand. 
While there is little doubt that there will be an over- 
whelming demand for lumber for use in Europe the 
vital question will be the supplying of ocean carriers, 
and this is the question that should command the earn- 
est attention and best thought of not alone the lumber 
industry but of all other lines of commercial and in- 
dustrial endeavor. Every condition in the United 
States seems to point to continued activity in building 
and lumber manufacturers and dealers may confidently 
look forward to an excellent domestic demand thru- 
out at least the greater part of the coming year. Based 


on reports received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN — 


from all sections of the country, no hesitancy is felt 
in expressing the decided belief that dealers who suc- 
ceed now in placing their requirements for the early 
part of the coming year will have cause to congratu- 
late themselves upon their foresight, for assuredly, un- 
less something unforeseen happens, lumber will not be 
bought any cheaper during the coming six months than 
it can be bought for today. 


* * * 


Now that the bulk of the cotton, cane and rice crops 
has been moved from the farms to the markets, south- 
ern yellow pine manufacturers hope to see some early 
improvement in the car situation and believe that the 
shortage will grow gradually less acute until within 
another thirty to forty-five days the railroads will 
be in position to supply a more nearly normal number 
of cars. In the meantime mills are well supplied with 
orders for sawbills of all kinds, and from one impor- 
tant producing section comes the report that if no 
more orders of this kind are taken enough are on file 
to keep the mills in operation for two or three months, 
Continued heavy buying by the railroads is reported, 
calls being made upon the mills for large quantities 
of stringers, caps and ties to be used in construction 
work and for sills and other material to be used in 
building cars. Heavy construction timbers continue in 
frequent demand and, in fact, special sawing orders 
of all kinds are numerous. There is a heavy call also 
for yard stocks and a number of price advances have 
been recorded during the last week. On’ the left 
hand side of the list advances of from $1 to $1.50 are 
noted on A flat grain flooring, C and better flat grain 
flooring and on practically all sizes and grades of fin- 
ish. On the right hand side of the list the principal 
advance has been on boards, 12-inch No. 2 boards 10 
to 20 feet having advanced 25 cents and No. 3 boards 


of the same dimensions having recorded an advance 
of from 50 cents to $1. One by 4 car siding, B and 
better, has shown an advance of $1 within the last 
week, but on practically all other items prices have 
remained about as reported two weeks ago. An im- 
proved demand for export material is reported and in 
fact the entire yellow pine list seems to be in good 
shape and manufacturers have nothing of which to com- 
plain except inability to secure cars, 
* * * 


Curtailing production and declining orders on ac 
count of the car shortage seems to tell the story of the 
situation in the Pacific Northwest. Thruout the fir 
producing district reports indicate that manufacturers 
are securing about 50 percent of their car requirements 
and production is being curtailed nearly 22 percent. 
Reports from 134 mills in the Pacifie Northwest show 
unshipped orders on hand amounting to 404,006,251 
feet, of which 285,400,000 feet is for transcontinental 
rail delivery, 57,063,840 feet for coastwise cargo ship- 
ment and 56,245,358 feet for export. Manufacturers 
in that section say that lumber conditions in the In 
land Empire have not been better in twenty-five years 
than they are today, this. particular section having 
seemingly prospered more than any other lumber pro- 
ducing area in the United States during the present 
year. In the Chicago market during the last week 
there have been notable advances in western pie 
prices, these ranging from 50 cents to $5, the higher 
figure representing the advance on select. No. 2 6- and 
12-inch boards have recorded an advance of $2 and west- 
ern pines are stronger in this market today than they 
have been for some time. Redwood manufacturers 
are experiencing a strong demand at increasing prices 
and reports this week indicate that there are no partic: 
ular weak spots in any of the Pacific coast woods. 

* * * 

Oak continues to be the sensation of the hardwood 
market, having made rapid strides in the last few 
weeks in demand and in price. The call has been 80 
great that stocks are reported to be very low at many 
producing points and during the-last week an advance 
of $1 on plain white has been reported, this coverilg 
both the low and high grades. Heavy calls for gum 
are reported and prices continue to show commendable 
strength. Ash, elm and hickory all have developed 
more strength and chestnut is said to be selling freely. 
There is an excellent demand for high grade furtl 
ture and piano woods, with mahogany growing &* 
tremely searce. All of the hardwoods, both North and 
South, show increasing strength and altogether the 
situation is quite satisfactory to the hardwood pro 
ducers, who, however, are compelled to wrestle with 
the car shortage problem just as are other manufac- 
turers of other woods. Many items of northern pine 
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are hard to secure from the mills, where stocks gener- 
ally are reported low. _Carload and mixed car orders 
were more in evidence in the North Carolina pine dis- 
trict this week than were large contracts or cargo busi- 
ness. ‘here was a slowing up in the call for low grade 
lumber, prineipally 4/4 edge box and box bark strips, 
but dressed lumber maintained about the same posi- 


tion as for the previous week. While no special ad- 
vanees have been noted in North Carolina pine this 
week, there has been a decided stiffening in the market 
end the trend is upward. Arkansas suft pine manu- 
facturers report heavy calls being made on them now 
by dealers placing their spring requirements. Large 
blocks of car siding also are being offered at prices 


ranging from $23 to $25 at the mill, factories are be- 
ginning to place their requirements for 1917 and, in 
fact, the demand for all classes of Arkansas soft pine 
is unusually good for this season. Cypress manufac- 
turers report a slight improvement in the car situation, 
prices are firm, recent advances are held without diffi- 
culty and the situation generally is satisfactory. 





Since the publication of the production report for 
southern mills in the last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, report blanks have been sent out and received for 
Arkansas and additional detailed reports came in also 
for Alabama and Florida. With these additions the re- 
vised tabulation as published below is as published last 
week, with, of course, the revision of the grand total. 

It is rather disappointing that of the report blanks 
sent out for Arkansas, twenty-five or thirty in number, 


only seven should have been returned up to the time of 
going to press, but these are all from important mills. 
They show in general a curtailment amounting to nearly 
28 percent, as compared with 24 percent in Mississippi 
and Texas. The curtailment in Louisiana is between 
18 and 19 percent. The stock surplus as shown by these 
representative reports is somewhat higher than the aver- 
age for the entire tabulation. 

The report as to the percentage of car requirements 

















which is being received from the railroads for these mills 
varies from 30 percent to 60 percent and averages 46 per- 
cent. One Arkansas mill reports its order file normal 
but the others state an increased volume of orders on file 
ranging up to 50 percent above normal and higher. 

The additional reports included this week do not 
change the showing of the tabulation as a whole suf- 
ficiently to warrant any new general review of the aggre- 
gate exhibit. 














Production M ft. Stocks million ft. Production M ft. Stocks million ft. 
Present Normal Present Normal Present Normal Present Normal 
ae ALABAMA Myrtis—Southern Lumber Co.............ceecceees 300 300 
Pips Ets. Ss. EON PINE oo oe 6se e's shies 9's 6.676 0'0,6:ti00 0 ofee 20 25 Ragley—W. G. Ragley Lumber Co 550 660 
Falco—McGowin-Foshee Lumber Co............... 360 360 Tioga—Lee Lumber Co..............06: -» 420 420 
Lathrop—Lathrop Lumber Co .........eeeeeeeeeeee 000 450 Urania—Urania Lumber Co. ..cccccsccecdccccccccce 375 450 
Manchester—Manchester Saw Mills ................ 240 360 VOth—Kenle LUMPSF: COs. ccc cccccccccsevieseccecness 600 600 
Shortleaf—W. G. Mitchell Lumber Co.............. 240 240 Westlake—Krause & Managan Lumber Co., Ltd... 400 500 
Tuscaloosa—Kaul Lumber Co..........ccsscccescee 925 1,100 Zwolle—Sabine Lumber Co............ceecceccceeees 690 900 
Rta ta at bate c.cisss riciote siecle cis ewialsserocate sinierais aie wiosnse 1,785 2,535 28.85 27.1 ORM C UNUM oo vadtae-cveeuw ed slex eéve wasseosaensasem 9,035 11,070 134.05 109.00 
. ARKANSAS MISSISSIPPI 
Bigelow—Fourche River Lumber Co............... 550 65 Arbo—Lumber Mineral Co. ..........cccseeeeeeeees 000 500 
Crossett—Crossett Lumber Co.......i.ccccccescceee 1,500 1,500 Bexley—Greene County Lumber Co., Ltd........... 300 300 
Hagle Mills—Eagle Lumber Co................eeeee 000 67 Collins—W. C. Wood Lumber Co................06- 265 400 
(Closed for repairs Nov. 5-Jan. 1.) Harperville—S. E. Cochran.............sseeeeeeeee 250 500 
Glenwood—A. L. Clark Lumber Co,..........e0.00 400 600 Hattiesburg—Brookhaven Lbr. & Mfg. Co.......... 400 400 
Millville—Freeman-Smith Lumber Co...........+.. 500 600 Knoxo—Swift Lumber Co..........cccescceeceeceees 225 225 
Malvern—Arkansas Land & Lumber Co........... 500 540 Lake—John BH, DuBois............ccccccecccessccees 400 550 
Warren—Arkansas Lumber Co.............cccceeee 450 840 Laurel—Eastman, Gardiner & Co..........seeeeeeee 1,820 1,320 
sh ES re MALEENON. LAMNEP CO. ccc cccececcecdocsevseoes 875 
MEA CORE TLNOE in lia a4 a\gvacoe cid'0 16 pinie oad 6/0) 56 Aik isa wil eonia.ere is 3,900 5,405 90.58 71.5 Wausau Southern Lumber Cc. ...........e0- 980 1,422 
‘ FLORIDA Logtown—H. .Weston Lumber Co.............+ee008 750 750 
Boyd—Weaver-Loughridge Lumber Co............. 270 270 Meehan Junction—Cotton State Luimber Co........ 375 750 
Hampton Springs—Rock Hill Lumber Co........... 290 290 Moss Point—MclIntosh Lumber Co. ................ 000 240 
Lakewood—Britton Lumber Co.........+-...+++++0- 300 360 Moss—Mossville Lumber Co...........eeeeeeeeceees 110 180 
Martel—Martel Lumber CO.........2eeeeseeseeeeees 275 275 PUPVIN——JAINGN FIRM occ cies ccccteccpocsscoceseve 85 85 
Pinewood—Bay Point Mill Co.........ccccccccccece 125 250 Quitman—Mississippi Lumber Co.............e.005 350 700 
Springdale—Taylor County Lumber Co............. 750 750 Rhodes—J. M. Hemphill Lumber Co............... 375 375 
Also 10.5 million cypress stock. Shubuta—Brownlee Lumber Co..............eee005 350 450 
VOR IRAG WL) ERMINE: 515'5:<.6 51015 0.05.6 01> 69100 4100s 0 :6:8:6:010'8 220 240 Ghaqetiah—Vetrove-Fatersen hw PT eoebopbeaeed be oH 4 
ae Union—J. B. Buckwalter Lumber Co............... 
ee ere: eer ere eee 2,230 2,435 8.48 9.05 — cmaitaia 
GEORGIA SE Ce a a <6 ra IF eC os ccea se eebcrsecsucerers 8,010 10,622 95.50 85.8 
Babcock—Babcock .Bros. Lumber Co..........++++ 460 460 TEXAS 
Jakin—Flowers Lumber Co..........ccccceccccccces 300 300 Conroe—Conroe Lumber Co.............ceeeecceeees 45 90 
Zirkle—Davis-Zirkle Lumber Co..........cceceecees 200 200 Groveton—Trinity County Lumber Co.............. 825 1,000 
a —— Honey Island—R. A. Myer Lumber Co.............. 75 150 
State tGUsles 5 5ceck soca ceutisaicens se decleneien copes 960 960 3.3 3.2 Jasper (also Remlig)—Alexander Gilmer Lbr. Co. 1,250 1,500 
LOUISIANA Keltys—Angelina County Lumber Co............... 690 
Atlanta—Germain & Boyd Lumber Co.............. 300 600 Lufkin—Lufkin Land & Lumber Co...........+.+++. 1,000 1,200 
Clarks (also Standard)—Louisiana Central Lbr. Co. 1,700 2,040 Orange—Miller-Link_ Lumber Co. ..........-+..++5 900 
Holden—McCarroll Lumber “2. Raraaa le als/cimeisiere wale (4) " ie ‘ = Trinity—Thompson Bros. Lumber Co.............++ 600 650 
Longville—Longville Lumber Co............eeseeees F i sonia — 
Kentwood—Brooks-Scanlon CO. 2 ncccccccccccecceces 1,500 2,000 - State totals ........eeseeees tee eee e cece ececcees 4,670 6,180 64.60 64.8 
Mandeville—Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. . -- 675 750 ‘ Gre TOCA FF oo di 6ak cccccccccerdcvecseseveccees 30,390 39,207 425.36 370.45 





MODIFIED EASTERN RAIL EMBARGO BRINGS RELIEF 


Boston, Mass., Dee. 13.—Announcement by the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad of a modification 
of the embargo which it enforced early in November was 
welcome news to the lumber trade this week. Complete 
analysis of the modification ‘announcement will show that 
much is still left for the lumber shippers and consignees 
to desire; however, it is a partial lifting of the grievous 
burden under which they have been complaining bitterly 
for several weeks and it also holds for the New England 
lumber trade the promise of further modifications by the 
New Haven railroad and other eastern lines in the near 
future. 

Broadly speaking, it is now possible to ship lumber to 
points on the New York, New Haven & Hartford whence 
it is not to be reconsigned or exported, but the embargo 
is still enforced on lumber shipments for connecting 
lines. That is, the New Haven would now accept a car- 
load of southern lumber at Harlem River or Maybrook, 
N. Y., for a lumber merchant in Boston (if not on the 
blacklist), but not for export unless satisfactory evidence 
were produced that space on the ocean carrier had been’ 
arranged for and that the car would be unloaded promptly 
at the vessel here; nor would a car of lumber for a mer- 
chant on the lines of the Boston & Albany, the Boston 
& Maine or other connecting line be accepted under the 
terms of the present modification. 

There is also a special list of firms along the lines of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford railroad against 
Which ihe company states it intends to continue an abso- 
lute embargo. This seeming discrimination is explained 
on the ground that these firms have offended in not un- 
loading cars promptly or because they have been slow in 
loading cars which were spotted by the road at the re- 
quest of the shipper. 

Atiention is called to the statement of the American 
Railway Association’s committee on the shortage of cars 
and ‘oe holding of more cars than they own by the New 

“neioid railroads, and shippers and consignees are 
Warned that they must be very careful not to order for- 
Ware (90 many cars or more freight thar they can handle 
Prom tly or the absolute embargo will be restored. Com- 
mere. organizations are codperating and using their 


~at © with members to minimize the danger of re- 
- “. of the embargo by the New Haven railroad, and 


Mate embargo modifications from the other New 
at railroads which it is claimed were forced into 
~ oremg their present restrictions on the movement of 
reigt by the previous congestion on the New Haven 
Tailroud lines, 
aa °, at report from the American Railway Associa- 
ame “hows that at the end of last week the New Eng- 
@ railroads had on their lines 19,804 more box cars 








than they own. The Boston & Maine had 11,118 box 
cars in excess. of its own property; the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, 7,520; the Vermont Central, 104, and 
the Boston & Albany, 1,062. But three New England 
railroads had less cars than they own, these being the 
Bangor & Aroostook with a shortage of 1,056; the Maine 
Central, with 1,222, and the Rutland, with 412. 

In connection with the seriousness of the situation and 
the possibility of the replacement of the absolute embargo 
by the New Haven railroad, a recent letter of its presi- 
dent, Howard Elliott, to Secretary Thomas F. Anderson, 
of the New England Shoe & Leather Association, is of 
considerable interest. President Elliott writes: 


The situation in the United States is most serious and 
seems to, have reached a point that many of us have been 
expecting for several years, namely, when there is not enough 
transportation to go around. 


t a meeting in New York on last Friday, where this 
subject was discussed very fully, some of the strongest rail- 
roads in the country stated they had never seen anything like 
the situation, and it looked to them as if it was going to get 
worse and worse. Fuel is scarce, men are scarce, and facili- 
ties are inadequate. The very high wages today, instead of 
producing a higher degree of efficiency per man, have in many 
cases reduced that efficiency, and all in all it does not look 
very promising to be going into the winter under present 
conditions. 

You have probably noticed that soft coal sells as high as 
$6 a ton in the coal districts, and offers have been made at 
nearly $8 a ton on board ships at Newport News. 

It is going to be a time requiring great patience and energy 
on the part of all and railroads may have to devote some of 
their time exclusively to the handling of fuel and food 
products. 

The Industrial Traffic Conference, representing many 
of the biggest and most important shippers and con- 
signees in New England, one of the leading organiza- 
tions, is using all its powerful influence to have 
further railroad embargoes banned by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. This action was agreed upon at 
a well attended meeting of the conference in the City 
Club here, where traffic managers declared that many 
factories and mills are threatened with financial disaster 
by the present inadequate facilities offered by the trans- 
portation lines. It is understood that the modification 
of its embargo by the New Haven road is indirectly, at 
least, the result of an appeal to its chief executive made 
by a committee appointed at this meeting of the confer- 
ence. Appeals also were made to the presidents of: the 
other New England railroads, but as yet the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford and its subsidiary line, the Cen- 
tral New England; are the only railroads which have 
modifiéd their restrictions on freight. : 

A representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is able 
to state on good authority, however, that the Boston & 
Maine and the Boston & Albany railroads are to an- 


nounce similar modifications of their embargoes in the 
immediate future, probably on or before the end of this 
week. Then it is expected that the New Haven road 
will accept lumber shipments for points beyond its own 
lines. The preserit gravity of the situation lies in the 
natural temptation for lumber merchants here as well 
as all other consignees to order beyond their immediate 
needs, thereby encouraging the railroad managements to 
secure relief by restoration of their complete embargoes. 
At this writing, the offices of the New Haven railroad’s 
traffic manager are almost overwhelmed with telegrams, 
letters, telephone messages and personal appeals of ship- 
pers and consignees for haste in getting cars thru. It 
is claimed that many of these patrons could get along 
with at least half of what they are asking for, and thus 
minimize the danger of another breakdown. 

A summary of the latest modified version of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford embargo, and the latest 
revised list of the New England consignees to whom 
lumber or other freight is forbidden, follows: 

The only lumber concerns specifically embargoed are 
the West End Lumber Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., and C. L. 
Jenks, of Hartford, Conn. 

The latest modified version of the New England, New 
Haven & Hartford embargo is declared to be in effect 
on carload and less than carload lots of lumber and other 
freight on this railroad from connecting lines (including 
steamship lines) when originating outside of New Eng- 
land States—that is, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut—whether 
consigned direct, reconsigned or reshipped via any junc- 
tion point with connecting carriers or via piers 31 to 70, 
East River, New York, via Brooklyn Terminals, Harlem 
River or by lighterage service on lumber and other freight, 
but makes the exception that traffic will be accepted when 
for points on the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
or Central New England railroad, but not for recon- 
signment or reshipment to points on or via the Boston 
& Maine, Boston & Albany, Maine Central, Bangor & 
Aroostook or Central Vermont railroads. 

All freight for export consigned to or via piers 31 to 
70, East River, Harlem River or Brooklyn Terminals, 
or for movement via the New England Steamship Co., 
is embargoed, except that originating in New England 
States as above, or at points of these companies in New 
York State, which freight will be accepted for movement 
via these piers thru these terminals or via the New Eng- 
land Steamship Co. upon evidence that steamship space 
has been contracted for. Less than carload lots of lum- 
ber, as well as of all other freight save perishables, for 
transfer at New Haven, Conn., Pawtucket, R. I., and 
North First Street, Brooklyn, also are embargoed. 
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COURSES IN WOODWORKING PROVE POPULAR 


University Class Makes Practical Demonstrations in 
Woods’ Use—Substitute Materials Discounted 


MADISON, WIs., Dec. 12.—A large garage, built entirely 
of wood, has just been completed by the class in wood- 
working in the department of manual arts of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The building is 18x56 feet and is 
8 feet high to the studding with a 5-foot rise to the roof. 
The rafters, roof boards, studding, braces, posts and 
beams are of hemlock, the sheeting and drop siding is of 
white pine, and the doors are made of cypress. The lum- 
ber, which was furnished at cost, amounted to $138. 

Work was started on the building last summer by 
seventeen studgnts who spent their class hours during six 
weeks in getting the structure under way. 

Nine students worked three days a week this fall for 
seven weeks. H. A. Brunsell, instructor in carpentry, was 
general director of the job. 

There are 232 students from all parts of the United 
States enrolled in the manual arts course. The popular- 
ity of the courses in woodworking is shown by the fact 
that there is a steady increase in enrollment each year. 
Most of the students expect to teach manual training in 
high schools and preparatory schools. 

Instructors emphasize design and the proper bracing 
of structures, together with careful selection of mate- 
rials. In connection with the work in the analysis of 
wood for purpose of construction the students are warned 
against concrete floors in school rooms, basements etc. 
Mr. Brunsell, who has been in charge of the carpentry 
classes for a number of years, points out that concrete 
floors do not have the resiliency of wood floors, that they 
are not as easy to work on, and that if they are used at 
all in school buildings they should be covered with 
wooden floors. 

This year’s class plans to build models of all kinds of 
farm buildings. A model dairy barn, all wood, has been 
completed. They intend to build a model house, shed, 
granary ete. Among the other woodworking projects 
which occupy the classes are cedar chests, stair panels, 
cupboards, window frames, door frames and small tool 
chests. The later are the most popular and 150 were 
made by the classes last year. 





HAS MODEL PLANT FOR OAK MANUFACTURE 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., Dec. 12.—On completion of the new 
plant of the E. L. Bruce Co., oak flooring and lumber 
manufacturers, which covers nine acres of land at the 
foot of East Seventeenth Street, Little Rock can claim 
the distinction of having one of the largest plants of 
this kind in the South. Officials of the company expect 
to begin operation about Jan. 15. 

The company’s old plant, which formerly was known as 
the Kansas City Hardwood Flooring Co., was almost 
totally destroyed by fire on Sept. 21, only 2,000,000 feet 
of lumber in the yards and about 1,000,000 feet in the 
dry kiln being saved. All of the old buildings and ma- 
chinery will be replaced with the most modern buildings 
and equipment for this kind of work. 

The erection of the buildings has virtually been com- 
pleted. It is expected that the installation of the ma- 
chines will be begun this week. The cost of the entire 
plant is estimated at $150,000. The first floor of the 
main building—which measures 225 feet long and 120 
wide, and is two stories in height—will be entirely de- 
voted to the manufacture of oak finish and molding, 
while on the second floor oak lumber and flooring will be 
manufactured. The company will manufacture oak prod- 
ucts exclusively. Robert G. Bruce, vice president and 
general manager of the company, said Friday that the 
mill will have an output of 100,000 feet of lumber 
daily. 

One of the interesting features of the new plant is 
that everything is automatic in the handling of the rough 
lumber from the time it enters the yards until it is 
turned out the finished product. Various mechanical 
conveyors will be installed to move the lumber from one 
machine to the other as is required in its manufacture. 
Even some of the machines will be fed with a mechanical 
feeder. 


REPORTS PROGRESS IN NATIONAL FOREST WORK 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 11.—A material increase in 
receipts, the rapid progress in land classification and a 
great advance in development work characterized the na- 
tional forest administration during the last year, accord- 
ing to the annual report of Henry 8. Graves, chief of the 
Forest Service, which has just been published. The re- 
ceipts from timber were over $1,400,000, a 20 percent 
increase, while grazing receipts were $1,200,000 and 
water power rentals amounted to $100,000—a total of 
$2,800,000, or an increase in receipts of more than $340,- 
000. These receipts from the national forests, according 
to the report, approximate three-fourths of what it costs 
to protect them and to carry on the current business. 

The business of the national forests is on a thoroly 
sound basis, states Mr. Graves, who adds that an efficient 
organization has been built up to handle the work of 
protection of the forests and of developing their re- 
sources. 

Increased returns from the forests are in prospect, says 
Mr. Graves, as an increasing local demand for national 
forest timber is created by the upbuilding of the coun- 
try. This demand will grow constantly, irrespective of 
fluctuations in the general market and of general business 
conditions. Development work, of which road building 
is one of the largest factors, has progressed favorably, 
and the relatively small losses from forest fires are given 
as another feature of the year’s work. 





More than 8,000,000 acres were eliminated from the 
national forests during the last fiscal year and, in addi- 
tion, over 1,100 individual tracts within the forests were 
made available for homestead entry as a result of land 
classification work, according to the report, which em- 
phasizes the necessarily permanent character of the na- 
tional forests and points out the importance of definitely 
determining the status of the land the forests contain. 
The need of consolidating land ownership where Gov- 
ernment and private lands interlock is also pointed out. 

The report also discusses the need of road construc- 
tion in the national forests to open up regions hereto- 
fore inaccessible, which would greatly increase the use of 
the forest resources, would shorten the lines of travel and 
would aid community upbuilding. In this connection the 
appropriation by Congress at its last session of $10,000,- 
000 for the construction of roads and $3,000,000 for the 
purchase of land at the headwaters of important streams 
is referred to as of far-reaching significance in forestry 
work, 


CREOSOTED PIPE STAVES OFFER BIG SERVICE 


Irrigation Line Feeds 12,000 Acres—Eight Thousand 
Feet of Continuous Douglas Fir 





WENATCHEE, WASH., Dec. 9.—A large installation of 
creosoted wood pipe for irrigation purposes is rapidly 
nearing completion here. It has been demonstrated that 
Douglas fir staves, treated with creosote in the proper 
manner, do not in any way affect the water running thru 
the pipes. The pipe line referred to, of which an illus- 
tration accompanies this article, is 63 inches in diameter. 
The size can be noted by comparing it with the man 
standing in one end of the pipe. The Columbia River, 
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CREOSOTED DOUGLAS FIR STAVE PIPE USED FOR 
IRRIGATION IN WENATCHEE DISTRICT 


about a mile below Wenatchee, is bridged with this pipe 
line, the water being siphoned across at a much lower 
level than the main line. This pipe line, the property of 
the Wenatchee reclamation district, is 8,000 feet of con- 
tinuous pipe and feeds an area of 12,000 acres of land, 
5,000 of which are in Douglas County and 7,000 in Chelan 
County. The water is used both for irrigation purposes 
and household needs. 


OHIO COMPANY TO INCREASE PLANT’S CAPACITY 


PoRTSMOUTH, OHIO, Dec. 12.—Vice President Albert 
Graf, of the H. Leet Lumber Co., this city, recently an- 
nounced that due to the increased business of the com- 
pany and the desire to keep up with the demands of its 
customers for the very highest grade of work, the capa- 
city of the company’s woodworking factory will be mate- 
rially increased by the construction of two buildings and 
the installation of added machinery. One building is to 
be 25x115 feet and two stories high. Heavy machinery 
will be installed on the first floor and light machinery on 
that above. <A three drum sander will be one of the 
machines added to the equipment. The second build- 
ing will be 40x115 feet. and will be used for the storing 
of millwork, sash, doors and high grade lumber. The 
boiler and engine will also be moved to a separate build- 
ing and the heating system rearranged so that the office 
may be heated by the boiler during the winter. Steam 
from the boiler will be used for the dry kiln. A heavy 
generator will be installed in the power plant and the 
present system of power transmission done away with, 
it being the plan to have every machine operated by an 
individual motor as soon as the generator is in place. 
Work on the buildings will begin as soon as the Christmas 
holidays are over and the company: expects to have all 
improvements completed in time to take care of the rush 
of business expected in the spring. The rearrangement 
of the plant and the installation of new machinery will 
increase the output of the factory about 40 percent. 
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BEAUMONT BUILDS ITS FIRST DEEP SEA © AFT 


Schooner to Be Launched New Year’s Da —Large 
Shipyard a Probable Result 

Beaumont, Tex., Dec. 11.—Appropriate «+ remonies 

will attend the launching of the three-masted seliconer now 


being built in the Beaumont shipyards by Gus }\ Ison ang 
Ansel Howland for the Orange Maritime Corporation 
The launching will take place on New Year’s (lay and 
the vessel will be christened Marie Louise, «‘‘cr little 
Miss Marie Louise Miller, granddaughter of |. Miller 
president of the Miller-Link Lumber Co., of Orange, and 
daughter of Joe Miller, an officer of the Oraiuge Mari. 
time Corporation. 

This will be the first deep sea boat ever built in Beau. 
mont. It was designed by Gus Nelson. It is 175 feet 
long, has a 36.8-foot beam and 13-foot hold. Its capacity 
is 600 tons and it will cost $50,000, completely equipped, 
The boat is built entirely of longleaf yellow pine, treated 
with Schauman wood preserver. Its masts will be made 
of Douglas fir from Washington State and its stem and 
stern posts of Texas liveoak. 

The keel of the second schooner to be built for the 
Orange Maritime Corporation was laid today in the local 
yards and this vessel will be completed within six months, 
This vessel will be 200 feet long, have a 40-foot beam and 
10-foot hold. It will have four masts and its capacity 
will be 800 tons. It also was designed by Gus Nelson and 
will be built by Mr. Nelson and Mr. Howland. It will 
cost approximately $80,000. 

Both of these vessels will be used by their owners in 
transporting lumber and timber to Europe, South and 
Central Americas and Mexico. 

Henry Paggio, lumber exporter of Gulfport, Miss., has 
been given permission to construct two large schooners on 
the Beaumont terminal property. The keels will be laid 
about Jan. 1 and it is expected the two boats will be 
ready to launch within six or seven months. They will 
be built by Capt. Fred Swails, who built the City of 
Orange for Mr. Paggio at Orange recently. The two 
new schooners will be about the size of the City of Orange 
and will cost $125,000 each. 

Construction of these four vessels in Beaumont, it is 
believed, will result in the establishment of a large ship- 
yard here before the end of 1917. A movement along this 
line has been under way for several months, but no 
definite announcement has as yet been made. 





RAILWAY OFFICIALS WITNESS TIMBER TESTS 


Mapison, Wis., Dec. 12.—The superiority of dense, 
slow-growth Douglas fir over rapid-growth wood of the 
same species for use in freight car sills was demon- 
strated by men in charge of timber test work at the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory here before a 
group of officials of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Co. As this railway company has under con- 
struction a large number of freight cars with draft rig- 
gings of steel and wood sills and wood superstructures, 
it is anxious to establish definite specifications tor the 
various timbers used in car construction. 

The following visitors witnessed the mechanical tests 
made on wood sills submitted by the railway company: 
C. H. Bilty, mechanical engineer; G. H. Walder, engineer 
of tests; J. J. Hennessey, master car builder, and F. J. 
O’Connor, general storekeeper, all of Milwaukee; F. 8. 
Rodger, assistant superintendent of motive power; H. G. 
Dimmitt, district master mechanic; William Snell, dis- 
trict general car foreman, and James Garrett, lumber in- 
spector, all of Minneapolis, and H. 8. Sackett, timber 
engineer, Chicago. 


CANNERS TO BE ENLIGHTENED ON BOX MAKING 


Mapison, Wis., Dec. 12.—If any of the members of 
the National Canners’ Association ever had serious doubts 
as to whether good boxes could be made from wood, these 
doubts will be dispelled at the annual convention of this 
organization to be held at Cleveland during the week 
beginning Feb. 5. 

The huge revolving drum box testing machine, seven 
feet in diameter and weighing 4,500 pounds, of the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory will be taken to the 
convention. The association has agreed to pay the ex- 
penses of transportation and will also pay for the serv- 
ices of two men to do the demonstrating. This decision 
followed the work of the laboratory in showing one large 
canning company how it could save a substantial sum 
by changing its method of constructing boxes. Experi 
ments at the laboratory showed how in many instances 
canned fruit boxes could be made cheaper at first cost 
and stronger than those in present use. 

Besides showing the canners that good boxes can be 
made out of wood, the demonstrations will drive home 
the fact that it does not pay to economize on nails or to 
use wrong sized nails. The convention will be sure to 
gain a very definite idea of the proper construction of 
canned fruit boxes. The huge revolving drum tester will 
demonstrate that a box with two dozen No. 3 cans with 
five nails to the nailing edge can stand only one-fifth 
as many drops‘as the same box nailed with seven nails 
to the nailing edge. 








A suMMaRY by the Forest Products Laborator; of the 
value of oak to the American timber user states that 
practically all tight cooperage is made from oak, the 
annual production being 22,000,000 barrels; that «k rep 
resents about 40 percent of the total hardwool cut; 
that this wood provides over one-third of the vailroad 
eross ties and also provides 324,000,000 tons of bar 
annually for tanning purposes. 
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ORDERS FOR FREIGHT CARS CONTINUE HEAVY 


Total for December to Date Aggregates 5000—Wood 
Enters Largely Into Construction 








Freignt car orders in the first half of December aggre- 
gate 5,000 ears, making the total purchases for the year 
something in excess of 160,000 cars. Demand for equip- 
ment is steady as the new business that has come into 
the market is about equal to the number of cars placed 
or withdrawn. . 

Previous mention was made in these columns of a lot 
of wooden cars for the Minneapolis & St. Louis Rail- 
road. ‘These ears are now under contract, 500 gondolas 
being awarded to the Haskell & Barker Car Co. and 
1,000 box cars to the American Car & Foundry Co. The 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad ordered 1,000 gondola 
ears from the Pressed Steel Car Co. The New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railroad ordered 750 hopper cars 
from the Standard Steel Car Co. and has deferred action 
on 500 gondolas which were to have been bought. The 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad’s orders for 
500 composite gondola cars placed some weeks ago with 
the Barney & Smith Car Co. and the Standard Steel Car 
Co. were reported this week. The Virginia Railway has 
ordered 50 hopper cars from the Standard Steel Car Co.; 
the Birmingham Southern Railroad, 20 flats from the 
Pressed Steel Car Co.; the Maine Central Railroad 100 
underframes from the former company, and the Kansas 
City Southern Railway will buy 96 underframes for tank 
ears. The Great Northern Railway will not buy 500 stock 
cars on which bids were received. 

New inquiries include New York Central Lines, 1,200 
additional hopper cars; Long Island Railroad, 100 com- 
posite gondola and 100 box cars, and the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, 1,000 hopper cars. 





VESSEL REFUSES TO BE LAUNCHED 


PorTLAND, ORE., Dec. 9.—A ship launching that was a 
huge success in every way but for the fact that the craft 
to be launched refused to make the slide took place at 
the Peninsula Shipbuilding Co.’s plant, alongside of the 
well-known Peninsula Lumber Co.’s mill Thursday after- 
noon, Dec. 7, in the presence of a large crowd of prom- 
inent Portland business men. The vessel to be launched 
is the wooden schooner Alpha, equipped with auxiliary 
power, and about 250 feet in length. Speeches were 
made and a bottle of grape juice was broken over the 
craft’s bow by a pretty girl, but in spite of the removal 
of the blocks, the cradle refused to glide down the well 
greased ways. 

The actual launching has been set for a date next week, 
when it is expected the huge cradle will be less ob- 
stinate. The Alpha is the first of a number of vessels to 
be built at the yard which was established only about 
four months ago and which is one of the largest in this 
district, where more than a dozen are now doing pros- 
perous business. One effect of the flourishing shipbuild- 
ing industry is the great increase in the local demand 
for heavy timbers and ship knees. 





SHIPMENTS EASY TO MAKE FROM BUFFALO 


BurraLo, N. Y., Dec. 11—Probably there is nothing 
at present that catches and holds both the retail lumber- 
men and factory purchasers of lumber as much as the 
ability to make deliveries. Today it is not a question of 
getting orders so much as it is of getting some means 
of securing equipment in which to make delivery or in 
locating some favored section that by some unusual 
condition is not suffering from the car shortage. Buffalo 
claims to be just such a ‘‘favored spot’’ and also that 
it has the stock to make good on any orders that come in. 
This condition was cleverly seized upon by Blakeslee, 
Perrin & Darling, well known wholesalers of hardwood 
lumber in this city, and presented in an unusual manner 
in a circular being sent out to the trade. A part of Buf- 
falo’s great dock space is shown in an unusual and striking 
cut, No space is given to advertising the company, the 


entire circular being devoted to presenting Buffalo as 
the logical source of supply for lumber under the existing 
ng and transportation conditions. The strategical 
ocation of the city, served as it is by both rail and 
hi ‘S emphasized. In this connection the circular 
yS: 
soe ou realize that Buffalo and the Niagara frontier now 
mae oe and seasoned ready for shipment the largest 
os * ©: hardwoods and the largest stocks of pine and hem- 
And w/t be found in any one point in the world today? 
that uot is even more important at present—are you aware 
: vty cars are quite easy to get in Buffalo? 
: ed 's no wonder that all the Buffalo lumbermen are 
| these days and are purchasing Christmas presents 
‘a “cht hearts as a result of the excellent trade they 
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DEV’. OPMENT OF LAND BY MILL HANDS DISCUSSED 


| " 
Pe ee ‘TEx., Dee. 11.—The development of cut-over 
‘oan ids in east Texas by having them. farmed by mill 
the 5 Wad: ae of the interesting topies of discussion at 
a x “Ong of the officials, store and mill managers of 
the aaah Lumber Oo. at Beaumont last week. While 
sl ae Bias still in the formative stage, itis expected 
1¢hin the near future the idea will be carried out 
«Gad he eg Two ideas are to be carried out, one 
Apap y e land available for farming so that it will 
hele “‘uctive and the other to aid the mill hands in 
of a conditions. The matter is now in the hands 
- Snake Bonner, vice president and general manager 
“~ “ompany, who is studying the proposition with 





on a | 


Other officials, 


agent; 
purchasing agent; A. W. Hurley, chief clerk; F. S. McDon- 
nough, assistant chief clerk, all of Houston; S. M. Adams, 
engineer, Silsbee; H. C. Lyle, master mechanic, Silsbee. 
Superintendents Jeff Andress, Budconnor; J. B. Lindsey, 
Silsbee; F ‘i 
ville; J. F. Woods, Woodmyer; J. M. Cadenhead, Lyric; R. 
L. Weathersby, transportation and logging superintendent, 
Se ca J. B. Hodges, assistant, Kirbyville. Mill Managers 





Those in attendance at the meeting included the fol- 
lowing: 

John H. Kirby, president; C. P. Myer, assistant general 
manager ; C..0. Yoakum, assistant to general manager; G. KR. 
Christie, auditor; W. E. Farnan, assistant general sales 

W. T. Hancock, traffic manager; E. C. Downman, 


G. Weathersby, Newton; R. O. Lindsey, Kirby- 


C. Gammage, Beaumont; V. L. Webb, Silsbee; R. F. 
Hawthorne, Call; R. W. Berkman, Roganville; W. M. Foley, 
Fuqua; J. W. Lewis, Bronson; J. H. Hooker, Bessmay; L. 


I 
Sparkman, Browndel; J. A. Herndon, Kirbyville; J. S. Payne, 
Evadaie. 





A NOVEL LOG SLIDE OF OAK AND STEEL 


Takes Only a Short Time to Move—Handles Logs of 


All Sizes Cheaply 
WarrEN, ARK., Dec. 11.—The slide depicted in the 


herewith published illustration was built to furnish a 


connecting ;link between a donkey engine, which pulled 


loaded log wagons to the summit of a steep hill, and the 


loader, which stood down on the track at the other side. 
The need was for a device that should transport logs 
quickly and cheaply and yet should be economical of 
construction and capable of being moved to other places 
later on. To this end oak ties were laid down about ten 
feet apart, and upon them short blocks were placed as 
shown in the picture. ‘ Four rails were spiked to the sills 
thus constructed, two upon the tie proper and the, outer 
two somewhat higher upon the slanting faces of the 


blocks. 


Thus the builder obtained a four rail slide small enough 








A LOG SLIDE THAT HAS PROVED SERVICEABLE 


to hold a top log and yet not too small for the big fellows. 
The steel gave nothing for knots to catch upon, so the 
logs moved speedily: to the end and jumped out within 
reach of the log loader. As there were no curves the 
slide worked successfully without being banked or walled. 
A gang of track men can take it down and relay the 
entire slide in a few hours, which fulfills the final re- 
quirements of the device. 


WOOD'S LASTING QUALITIES SHOWN CONCLUSIVELY 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 11.—Once more the citizens of 
Boston are having the durable qualities of wood forced 
upon their attention. In making some improvements 
a gang of Italians opened a deep trench in a lot off Dover 
Street and have just uncovered the heavy crib-work of an 
ancient wharf. In an editorial comment upon the find 
the Boston Herald says that the date upon which the 
timbers—which are of white pine—were cut and put in 
place would be hard to learn, tho the statement is made 
that they are as ‘‘sound and clean at heart’’ as stock 
cut last year. The article goes on to say that accessible 
records show that the docks and wharves were filled 
in during 1804 and 1805, ‘‘so that this wharf has lain 
deep in mud and clay for more than a century. But 
beyond that, these timbers were doing their work when 
the map of 1795 was drawn. Likely enough they felt 
the tread of the redeoats who. intrenched the Neck of 
Boston after their surprise at.Bunker Hill. And Governor 
Hancock, ‘who himself was an owner of wharf property 
at the. other end of the town, may well have watched with 
interest their laying.’’ 

And that is a pretty good record, is it not? For tim- 
bers to remain immersed in mud, water and slime, subject 
to the attacks of decay for well over a hundred years, 
to say nothing of unnumbered years of service rendered 
before, and still to remain ‘‘sound and clean at heart 
as match stock cut last year in Winchendon”’ is an en- 
viable record and an unshakable demonstration of the 
lasting qualities of wood. 





FILE RECORD OF CHARTER OF LUMBER COMPANY 


Stockholders Are All Southerners — Stock Is Fully 
Paid Up—Operations to Start at Once 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Dec. 11.—The charter of the Peavy- 
Wilson Lumber Co. (Ine.), the organization of which 
was announced a week ago by A. J. Peavy, president, 
has been filed for record here. As previously stated, the 
company is capitalized at $1,000,000, with stock paid 
up, and plans to erect a mill to cut timber from 50,000 
acres bought in Vernon, Sabine and Natchitoches parishes 
as part of the Southland Lumber Co.’s holdings— the 
balance of which went to the Crowell & Spencer Co. and 
its associates—and to build a railroad thru the tract. 
The mill will be erected and the railroad constructed 
without delay and operations begun as soon as possible. 

As shown by the charter, President Peavy is the big- 
gest stockholder, having 1,500 shares at a par value of 
$100 a share. The next two highest stockholders, holding 
1,000 shares each, are Rudolph Krause, of Lake Charles, 
and W. H. Managan, of West Lake, La., both of the 
Krause-Managan Lumber Co. Two stockholders have 
500 shares each, namely, S. G. Sample, Shreveport, and 
R. J. Wilson, Emad, La., who are secretary-treasurer and 
mill manager, respectively, of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber 
Co., of which Mr. Peavy is president. ‘There are six 
stockholders with 100 shares each, namely: C. E. Jen- 
kins, banker of Mansfield, La.; E. K. Smith, banker of 
Shreveport; J. H. Buchanan, lumberman of Shreveport; 
Mrs. Mamie Hicks, wife of 8. B. Hicks, a lumberman of 
Shreveport, and R. T. Moore, lumberman of Mansfield. 
Stockholders with fifty shares each are: John 8. Welsh, 
of Shreveport, secretary-treasurer of the Peavy-Wilson 
Co.; Mrs. Emma Peavy, of Shreveport; W. F. Johnson; 
Capt. P. M. Welsh, brother of J. S. Welsh; Sam Wiener, 
jr., of the Angelina County Lumber Co., Shreveport; 
W. W. Sheafe, of Shreveport, and Ben Johnson, of Mans- 
field. The other stockholders, principally employees of 
the Peavy-Byrnes company, hold ten shares each. 

The charter authorizes a general timber and lumber 
business. 


BIG EXPORT LUMBER BUSINESS EXPECTED 


New York, Dec. 13.—The peace proposals advanced 
by Germany have put a very optimistic mood on the local 
lumber market. While the trade recognizes the vast 
amount of business placed as a result of the war, it 
feels that the benefits now to be derived from an endur- 
ing peace will be of such consequences as to put the 
export lumber business in a position it never before has 
enjoyed. It is to be expected that the trade to some 
extent will feel the effects of a temporary depression 
owing to a cessation of a certain class of war business, 
but with a large part of continental Europe to be re- 
built, and most of-it very speedily, it is difficult to see 
anything but an unprecedented export demand for lum- 
ber. The question of payment for the vast amount of 
material for reconstruction creates little concern because 
it is felt that with all its sources of supply for war pur- 
poses the great powers will have no difficulty in seeing 
that reconstruction loans are placed on a favorable basis. 

Naturally, some sections of the financial market will 
be adversely affected, especially in munition lines, but 
leaders of industry, especially in the lumber trade, are 
eagerly looking forward to the time when peace will be 
a certainty. 


BUSINESS DECLINED BECAUSE OF CAR SHORTAGE 


LAUvREL, Miss., Dee. 12.—Commenting on a statement 
printed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week that the 
Wausau Southern Lumber Co. is discouraging orders, 
S. B. Bissell, treasurer of the company, today said that 
while this is a fact it is not because the company does 
not want orders for lumber, but it is a situation that has 
been brought about by the totally inadequate car supply 
that has been made available to the company by the 
railroads over which it ships its product. The company 
is taking care of its business as well as the inadequate 
ear supply will permit, but has refused a great many 
orders offered it at premium prices because it did not 
feel disposed to accept this business and give it prefer- 
ence over the old orders on file from the regular cus- 
tomers of the company. 

All of the local mills report an abundance of business 
being offered but, just as is the case in other sections 
of southern pine producing territory, they are unable to 
take care of much of it even at premium prices, because 
of inability to secure cars in which to make shipment. 











TO ASK STATES’ CO-OPERATION IN FOREST PROBLEMS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 12.—Steps were taken to 
secure State aid in a nationwide campaign against the 
white pine blister rust when P. S. Ridsdale, executive 
secretary of the American Forestry Association, prepared 
to make a plea to the governors who will meet here in 
annual conference at the end of this week to save the 
white pine trees. Mr. Ridsdale will ask the governors to 
appoint delegates from their respective States to attend 
the international conference of the forestry association, 


' to be held in Washington Jan. 18 and 19. 


A sweeping quarantine against the importation of plant 
and tree seedlings will be advocated at the forestry meet- 
ing. This and other subjects of great importance will 
be disenssed by Henry S. Graves, United States forester, 
Stephen. Mather, superintendent of national parks, and 
by other men prominent in forestry work. The two-day 
session will be held at the Willard Hotel, and will be pre- 
sided over by Charles Lathrop Pack, president of the 
association. 
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UTILIZATION OF SOUTH'S CUTIO\ 


Methods of Marketing Lands —Classes of Settlers That Are Successful — How CatjfiHogs @ 





Second only to the actual manufacture of lumber itself advancing lumber bills on credit and doing everything cost of clearing the land of stumps is very hard t postpone 
is the cut-over land problem that confronts the South, a possible to help out. estimate, but it is safe to say that the average wil] in a 
problem that is growing with the gradual cutting off of Broadly speaking, there are certain drawbacks inherent about $15 an acre. already | 
the supply of timber. The disposal of these lands is to the South that must be overcome before colonization Souther 
of primary importance to the lumbermen from a financial is successful. In many cases these drawbacks were Benefits to the Lumberman for year 
viewpoint and is of equal importance to the country in eliminated before the land was placed upon the market. Pe henstt re : A lands he 
that the products which may be grown on these lands A splendid example of this type of work is being done | pa “ap “g to the _~ erman that will result from the believer 
are needed, and the development of the agricultural re- by a number of large land owners in Florida where the °° ee cut-over lands are much greater than the improve) 
saurees is depended upon to maintain the communities tick eradication committee of the Southern Settlement & ™ete avoidance of being taxed for property that brin tempted 
after lumber operations have ceased. Development Organization at present is carrying on ar ol ge gi ——— after the eradication of the and oth 

In the South there are hardwood lands in the hilly sec- active campaign to do away with the cattle tick. Altho th , m : — is bound " make great progress in problem 
tions and flat river bottoms and in the Mississippi delta. this campaign has been going on only a few months ree 7° Matter yi 7 “am go n most sections feeding culties, 
There are lands upon which shortleaf pine grew and sults are beginning to show, and it is safe to predict that 7° sale aon “= qd » sige es oi — and, consequently, peculiar 
then there are the cypress lands and still greater areas as soon as this menace is removed Florida cut-over lands paneoncesliinscey Gf sce Ag J pag ah poe © would be sien 
where longleaf pine grew. As one man aptly put it, will increase greatly in value and their sale will be im- jy vag = sree arge tracts of land and this will CYDEGES 
‘Where lands grew timber as successfully as these lands measurably easier. The same steps are being taken © nay Ps e fo . mn box quantities of posts. A large develop 
have, it is certain that they will grow crops with equal thruout the South. In other sections of the South there my _ oe see " —— _ as No development rule an 
facility.’’ are such drawbacks as mosquito swamps and poor drain. °® iy sort can a. ot ad without buildings of all the way 

Many companies have attempted to place their cut- age. Of course, these things are being done away with, re he , a ra a Se SEEOOr pe also be very great, ini. 
over lands upon the market. Some have been successful but before any real colonization scheme can be undertaken se ~ “ll b ent — — this will be that the oe 
and some have failed. Plans of various sorts have been with any success lumbermen must first—and unquestion- oe ets wi Pesci ¢ - _ oF says * production, proba ¥ 
tried and sometimes those that it seems should result ably this may be done better codperatively than singly— 4 ine ‘fe a rd a rd . oa to the neces. 7 ®, t 
successfully have failed woefully. Broadly speaking, a eliminate features that go to make certain portions of the be ee ey Shi gee so that all products may P at 
farmer in some other section is not apt to migrate to South either unhealthy or to make diversified farming °° gee yi ws “ti — is a demand. Even the ig 
the South and develop raw cut-over land into an improved _ unprofitable. aa cane ede we es wae aon 
farm if h s! fficient money or credit to buy an cant j OVE! v ue- arges 
iaresel rat ace ae Many eta ln etnies tiveness of the soil and the great variety of profitable adapter 
panies have recognized this fact and have attempted to The next important question to be considered is the Tops that it is possible to raise. In most sections two and pr 
make it easy for the farmer with little money to get problem of markets. The average farmer is reputed to 0F three crops each year can be raised with utmost regu. them t¢ 
ahead. Such attempts are not always successful, as the be the poorest salesman in the world, and it is true that arity and with proper rotation and care the soil can not raped 
following example will illustrate. ‘A large, progressive in many sections of the country vegetables and products be injured. , a 7 
lumber company contracted with a real estate firm of na- Of all kinds are allowed to rot in the fields because of In this story the examples given were not selected be sn ted 
tional reputation and unquestionable integrity to place the alleged impossibility of finding a market. Success- Cause of the success they demonstrate but because they poo : 
upon the market a large parcel of its cut-over lands, A fully to find a market requires a large, efficient organiza- represent the average every day possibilities as far as a 
good proportion of the lands was first cleared of stumps, tion capable of spending considerable money. Another it is possible to ascertain. — 
fenced, and comfortable houses and large barns were thing to be avoided in the growing of crops is the special- pen 
erected. Settlers were then brought in from the North. — = ad so are _ a = that have > agricu 
For a time everything seemed to be going along well. have market development. Markets for almost any usefu 
The price asked for nl land was feeshins 3 ves product may be developed, but it takes time and money SOUTHERN UNDEVELOPED ACRES NUMBER MILLIONS The 
the quality and improvements and the first crops were to do that, and so it is not a safe investment for the : ——_ wrest 
perggac eee ned settlers vary wat rege a oad is depending upon immediate returns for 4 [Lumbermen’s Cut-over Tracts Equal an Empire— i 

id not get along well, and soon considerable animosity 1 . . we aoe 
arose Stone 4 two factions. Then, again, the settlers Many companies having cut-over lands to dispose of are Problems That Need Solution pine 
found that they did not like the climate, and much dis- not following any set scheme of colonization, but are de- eee, tically 
satisfaction arose over minor objections. Further trouble voting much time and consideration to educating local NEw ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 11.—An article on the devel- off the 
among the factions resulted in barn burnings and other farmers in progressive and up-to-date methods, the be- opment of cut-over lands in the South to be compressed keenly 
demonstrations of animosity that, as a matter of fact, lief being that the gradual sale of the lands and their within reasonable limits for magazine publication must the pr 
both sides indulged in. The results were that the coloniza- _ use will give better financial results in the bringing in of of necessity be a mere summary, touching only the ‘‘high ol a 
tion scheme was an utter failure and the lumber company _ settlers from other sections. That this is a practical places.’? For such an article deals with the develop ae: 
and the real estate firm each lost a considerable sum of solution of the problem is evidenced by the success with ment of an empire millions of acres in extent and enlarg- aeraty 
money. Every precaution was taken in this instance ex- which different companies report this employment. ing by many hundreds of acres with every day’s opera- ment 
cept the one of the proper selection of settlers. Of After the sale of the land is made to selected farmers, tion of the southern sawmills. Changing as it does from ears 
course, the remark may be made that the natives had as _ the next question is the actual clearing of the land. There day to day, and under multiple ownerships, it is almost the fo 
much to do with creating disturbances as the settlers are four methods that have been used with success. It is impossible to determine the approximate cut-over acre- plies 2 
themselves and it is unquestionably true, but the natives easy to clear the hardwood lands, for generally the stumps age undeveloped in the southern States. Lumber com- upon 
were born and raised in that section and could not be will rot off after several years, so that the clearing of panies are cutting over lands held in fee simple and moan 
moved, and the settlers were brought in, and conse- such lands does not present great problems. However, it over lands held by other companies and by individual sighte 
quently should have been of the character that are is more difficult in both cypress and yellow pine, the owners who are paid for the stumpage and retain posses fronte 
adaptable to local conditions. Unquestionably that meri- hardest stumps of all to get rid of being the longleaf sion of the soil. An incomplete canvass of the fee simple EES 
torious plan failed for that reason only. yellow pine, for the root of this species runs down into holdings of well-known yellow pine companies warrants hele . 

; Ss the ground for almost as great a distance as the trunk the guess that these concerns hold about 10,000,000 acres as 
Falleres snd Suoveses extends above the ground. Burning out of stumps has of cut-over land undeveloped. The list by no means cov- ment. 

Another scheme that has caused much dissatisfaction been successful in certain sections of the South but, as ers the entire yellow pine industry, either, and takes no tion. 
and false, impressions regarding the practicability of one man expressed it, ‘‘the burning will do the work, account of the tracts where ownership of stumpage and priced 
settling cut-over lands is the attempted farming by peo- but the greatest objection to this method is the slowness that of soil have parted company. And this fractional el ii 
ple who know nothing about farming and are lured from with which the desired results are obtained and the large survey applies only to pine timberlands, whereas there are big re 
the cities and towns by advertising. Commissioner John holes that result and must be filled up.’? The second vast areas of cut-over lands that formerly were timbered ene 
Page of Arkansas points out this fault in a letter in- method of eliminating stumps is by means of stump with cypress and the various southern hardwoods. The must. 
corporated in this story. Still another cause for failure pullers and donkey engines. This system works success- business of estimating the cut-over acreage may be left to th 
of settlers to make good is the lack of sufficient original fully on small or decayed stumps and those that are not to others, but the foregoing may give some idea of the potas 
capital to enable them to get an adequate start. deeply rooted. The third method is blasting; it is vastness of this undeveloped domain, spread over a dozen North 

Despite the failures there have been many successes. rather an expensive and laborious method of clearing States—and some idea also of the magnitude and diver- south 
The demonstration farms started by lumber companies’ the land and also leaves holes that have to be filled up. sity of the development problem. : the ri 
thruout the section have shown only too well what may A number of companies report great success in clearing There is, of course, a certain but unfixed proportion mome 
be accomplished. Many lumber companies are doing yeo- lands by the fourth method, which is generally termed of this land which is unsuited by reason of soil or topog- just < 
man work in assisting their settlers to make a start. ‘‘nigger power.’’? Under this system the negro is paid raphy to agricultural development, and whose ultimate Th. 
They are charging extremely fair rates for the so much for every stump that he gets out, furnished with destiny will have to be determined later. Other areas squar 
land, and are seeing that settlers are taught what to an ax and allowed to go right to it, and generally he is there are which present certain difficulties not yet over: of th 


grow, when to grow it, and how. Some companies are 


also required to fill up the hole left by the stump. The 
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A 320-ACRE CORN FIELD IN MISSISSIPPI THAT AVERAGED CLOSE TO 100 BUSHELS TO THE ACRE, GROWN ON LAND OF LAMB-FISH LUMBEB 
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postponed for a time—possibly until after the employ- 
ment of _the lands capable of development by methods 
already discovered and relatively easy. For example, the 
— Cypress Manufacturers’ Association has had, 
for years, a committee on utilization of cut-over cypress 
lands headed by an indefatigable worker and enthusiastic 
believer in the utility of these tracts. Reclamation and 


improvement of these lands have been successfully at- 
tempted here and there, and experiments with live-stock 
and other agricultural ‘lines are now ‘under way. The 
problem of ‘drainage presents no insurmountable diffi- 
culties, but in some Sections that of disposing of the 
peculiar root formations and making the lands tillable 
threatens to delay the general development of cut-over 
cypress swamps ¢ and brakes for some time, the exceptional 
developments here and there going to prove the general 
rule and what may be expected when the difficulties in 
the way of development are surmounted. The cut-over 
hardwood lands are divided. A part may be classified as 
capable of easy and early development, while a part will 
probably be left, for one or other of the reasons stated 
above, to be dealt with in the future. 

For the purposes of this article, therefore, development 
of eut-over pine lands will get the lion’s share of atten- 
tion. The cut-over pine areas of the South constitute the 
largest cut-over areas by far and on the whole are better 
adapted to development by methods already worked out 
and proved practicable. Of the two ways of putting 
them to new use—reforestation and agriculture—the lat- 
ter is easily first. The Urania Lumber Co., Urania, La., 
is experimenting with reforestation in codperation with 
the State conservation department, under State laws 
enacted to encourage the regrowth of timber. But this 
company seems to be practically alone in the pioneer 
work along that line, whereas dozens of compayies are 
moving or planning to market their cut-over lands to 
agricultural settlers. 


Need of Development Recognized 


The need and importance of early development are well 
recognized, but may be briefly recapitulated. Their idle- 
ness and unproductiveness first of all represent an eco- 
nomic waste which would be denounced as a crime in 
countries more highly organized than our own. In prac- 
tically every southern State the holding of these tracts 
off the market and undeveloped is resented more or less 
keenly by the inhabitants, who naturally seek to increase 
the productive wealth of their respective commonwealths 
and neighborhoods. This resentment is being expressed 
here and there in the form of higher taxes and of legis- 
lative devices designed to force the sale or improve- 
ment of such lands. Public revenues from timber’ taxa- 
tion are declining in spite of increased assessments as 
the forested areas dwindle before the saws, and this sup- 
plies another incentive for legislation and increased taxes 
upon deforested lands which are unproductive. This 
movement is natural; its growth seems inévitable; far- 
sighted owners of such lands recognize that they are con- 
fronted by a condition rather than a theory—and already 
are meeting it by independent development enterprises of 
their own. © 

Moreover, the time seems ripe for general develop- 


ment. C onsumption of farm products outruns produc- . 


tion. Developed farm lands in the rich middle West are 
priced so high that the earning of fair returns upon cap- 
ital investment is something of a problem itself. The 
big returns from current crops, the general plenitude of 
money in this country, and the conviction that crop yields 
must be heavily increased, combine to draw attention 
to the undeveloped farming areas of the South and 
counsel the investment, by prosperous farmers of the 
North, in the cheaper ‘lands offered here. Their drift 
southward has inereased notably in recent years. With 
the right stimulus applied at the present ‘‘ psychological 
segue 7 it may multiply manifold during the years 
Just aheac 

The application of that ‘‘stimulus’’ seems to be 
squarely up to the owners of the cut-over lands. Some 
of them, as noted above, already have gone about it in- 


telligently and report material progress. Some have made 
costly mistakes. A good many have done comparatively 
little and seem to be waiting, Micawber-like, for some- 
thing to turn up. 

Cut-over pine lands, on the projects organized for 
systematic development, range in price from $10 to $50 
the acre, according to the general drift of information ob- 
tainable here. Tracts here and there probably could be 
obtained from individual owners for less than the mini- 
mum stated. Highly organized farms created on cut- 
over lands, with extensive plant equipment, might com- 
mand more than the maximum noted. But the gen- 
eral range is between those figures, quotations vary- 
ing with soil quality, location, accessibility to trans- 
portation and markets, and degree of improvement. 
To this must be added in most cases the cost of 
removing the stumps and clearing the land for culti- 
vation, which ranges, per acre, according to the writ- 
er’s information, from $8 upward. Stump-removing 
methods increase steadily in number and variety and the 
cost of such work seems to be decreasing. Moreover, the 
stumps and other woody debris on such lands begin to 
have a commercial value wherever they can be hauled 
without undue cost to byproduct plants. There are 
stump-cutters, power augers, stump-pullers and other 
mechanical devices for removal, while the old-fashioned 
methods of burning and dynamiting are improved. While 
a stump-dotted field at first glance ‘‘stumps’’ the farmer 
from the rich western prairies, he may now find hun- 
dreds of acres of cut-over land as stumpless as his own 
prairie farms, and if he recalls the fireside stories of his 
ancestors, he should be reminded that millions of acres 
of the rich middle-western farms were once virgin for- 
est. It seems safe to assert that these cut-over lands 
are not as a general thing unfairly priced. Prudent buy- 
ers need not be frightened by the stumps. Those who in- 
vestigate the proposition offered them as thoroly as they 
would investigate an offered farm in their old home 
neighborhood will not be. The things to look into are 
the quality of the soil, accessibility of location, variety of 
crops producible, climatic conditions and market possi- 
bilities. All these things considered, the South offers in 
these cut-over lands some of the best land bargains re- 
maining available to shrewd agricultural buyers. 


Terms of Sale Made Easy 


As for the terms, the home-seeking farmer need not be 
deterred by lack of large sums in ready cash. The 
stronger companies have regulated the terms on very lib- 
eral bases. For example, one of the Louisiana con- 
cerns not only accepts a small down payment and carries 
the balance on yearly installments at reasonable inter- 
est rates, as a number do, but supplies lumber for farm 
building on credit in amount equal to the down payment. 
Another accepts the down payment and permits postpone- 
ment of the next installment of purchase money for two 
or three years to enable the settler to make his crop and 
get his farm established as a going concern. Payment 
by installments is quite generally offered. But in this 
matter of terms and accommodation to desirable and de- 
serving buyers who settle on their own holdings and seek 
to carve out a competence from modest beginnings the 
owners of cut-over land find an excellent field for im- 
mediate work and possibly for codperation. The way has 
been pioneered. It only remains to convert the blazed 
trail into the ‘‘main-traveled road.’’ 

Some mistakes in development methods have been 
made—and corrected. A few still await correction. The 
demonstration farms—of which there are now dozens 
seattered over the South—are not all functioning per- 
fectly. Where the shrewd farmer-prospector finds one of 
these farms paying out $5 or $10 to every dollar’s worth 
of crop product, he is apt to draw unfavorable conclu- 
sions. Where he finds such a farm specializing in prod- 
ucts outside his own farming experience and buying its 
supplies of the crops which he is accustomed to raise, he 
is tempted to question the land’s adaptability which has 
been so glowingly advertised. To reach its highest use- 
fulness, shrewd and experienced observers say, the demon- 


TIOVER LANDS IS PROGRESSING 


ogs and Crops Thrive—State Authonities Offer Help— Mistakes to Be Avoided 


stration farm should demonstrate the salient claims that 
are made for the land, on the scale suited to the average 
prospector, who wants a farm which can be made self- 
supporting at moderate expense. 

The market problem is another, and perhaps the great- 
est, of those to be solved by the developers. The South 
has been built up agriculturally too largely on the ‘‘one- 
crop’’ basis. Cotton and cottonseed are staple in nearly 
every southern town, convertible readily into cash. There 
are markets for truck, not well organized as yet, but ac- 
cessible where the producers codperate. But local mar- 
kets for corn, oats etc. are not yet sufliciently numerous. 
One Mississippi company has undertaken, it is under- 
stood, to purchase everything its settlers produce and 
market the produce itself, its action being prompted by 
the inability of one farmer to sell corn of as fine quality 
and grade as ever came out of the ‘‘corn belt.’’ This 
same company has organized a canning factory to handle 
sweet potatoes, tomatoes, cucumbers and other truck, 
finding a ready market for its products and thus solving 
the marketing problem in large part. But the problem 
continues in some districts. Sellers and buyers of cut- 
over land must cooperate to its solution and the initiative 
devolves upon the owners engaging in development work. 


Productiveness of the Lands 


As for the productiveness of these cut-over lands, it 
varies with location of course. But their value and 
adaptability have been demonstrated conclusively in many 
and widely scattered districts. Corn and oats, alfalta 
and clover—nearly everything that the North produces 
save wheat, and wheat-growing has been introduced in 
Mississippi—are being successfully grown, in addition to 
the typical southern crops, and fruits. The live-stock 
industry has a great future south and cut-over farms in 
Louisiana and Mississippi have sent prize-winning thoro- 
bred cattle and hogs not only to southern fairs but to 
the great shows of the North. The fight upon the cattle 
tick, practically the only foe of the live-stock industry 
south with which the northern farmer does not have to 
contend, is making rapid marches to success. The largest 
strawberry farm in the country has been established on 
cut-over land. Southern universities are teaching scien- 
tific agriculture and maintaining experiment stations. 
The Government Agricultural Department is helping the 
work thru a small army of agents. Forty-odd counties 
in Mississippi have agricultural high schools, all of them 
crowded to capacity with students who are learning mod- 
ern farming. Perhaps a majority of counties and_ par- 
ishes have resident demonstration agents whose duty is to 
help and advise farmers who need that sort of assistance. 
Corn clubs, pig clubs, canning clubs ete. are found nearly 
everywhere. Maximum acreage yields of southern cut- 
over lands intensively cultivated have -broken all records, 
while average yields are steadily approaching those of the 
middle West as the better-farming movement spreads. 
The good roads movement is taking strong hold. Finally, 
the establishment of farm loan banks and a rural eredit 
system promises to meet a want great and long felt thru- 
out this section, and to bring the farmer in the South 
nearer to a parity, in the matter of accommodation at 
reasonable interest, with his brother in the North. 

As was said at the beginning, the foregoing only 
touches the high places. A volume might be written of 
the situation in detail, its varied aspects and opportu- 
nities. Current history and economic conditions point 
unerringly to the conclusion that now is the appointed 
time to develop the great cultivatable cut-over area af 
the southern States. The history of the development of 
the middle West, with its occasional individual failures 
and ultimate general success, awaits repetition here. The 
pathetic misfits whose counterparts drifted back to their 
old homes in the East, broken in purse and spirit, with 
the device on their prairie schooner ‘‘In God we trusted; 
in Kansas (or Iowa, or Nebraska, or Dakota) we busted,’’ 
will probably fail to find here the El Dorado of their 
dreams. But for many thousands of home-seekers, coming 
with will and energy, reasonable adaptability, some prac- 
tical experience and a saving store of common sense, the 
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cut-over areas of the South offer a welcome and opportu- 
nity such as nowadays is rarely to be found elsewhere. 

A million of these broad acres at least should be sold 
and settled in 1917. The rate of settlement depends 
largely upon the present owners thereof, their wisdom, 
vision and energy. The progressive Jumbermen-owners— 
in particular the great companies which are helping to 
set the pace in southern development—must lead the 
way. Intelligent self-interest, no less than the broader 
and higher motives, prompts them. For every new family 
and farm established upon these idle acres constitutes a 
new ‘‘home market’’ for lumber—a market that will in- 
crease with time and is never to be restricted by ‘‘car 
shortage’’ or freight-rate discriminations. The mighty 
development task, as it is viewed by many practical stu- 
dents, requires organization and cooperation. <A confer- 
ence to that end is to be held in New Orleans this winter 
and should be attended by the lumbermen-owner of cut- 
over lands who perceives and acknowledges the obligation 
—to his own as well as the public interest—which de- 
volves upon him thru his holdings, and who glimpses the 
great opportunity now offering for triumphant discharge 
of that obligation. 


GETTING AT LAND SETTLEMENT PRACTICALLY 


A Policy That Has Succeeded—High Class Farmers 
and Land Development Are Assured 








LuDINGTON, La., Dee. 11——The Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
of Kansas City, Mo., is meeting with much success in the 
disposal of its cut-over lands in Beauregard and Vernon 
parishes in Louisiana. The cut-over lands are being mar- 
keted by a subsidiary corporation, Long-Bell Farm Land 
Corporation. The land is divided into 40-acre units. The 
units are all surveyed and composed of excellent land. 
In the tract of land being sold in south- 
western Louisiana there are 300,000 acres. 

In speaking of the policy being followed 
by the company in selling its lands, F. W. 
Cornwall, the general sales manager, 
said: 


Mr. Long laid down a solid foundation for 
us to build on. He insisted that no methods 
be used in disposing of the land that would 
not be tolerated in other departments of the 
company. He did not believe in the idea that 
people have to be or should be cajoled into 
buying stump land. In our advertising matter 
we set forth fully the railroad facilities, sta- 
tions, markets, character of the soil, rainfall, 
soil productiveness, healthiness, and other 
local conditions. 

Mr. Long’s next basic principle was that we 
must sell only to men we had investigated and 
felt positive were buying the land for them- 
selves and had the stuff in them to make a 
go of farming. And so we were confronted 
with the proposition of investigating every 
applicant for the purchase of one of the 
tracts. It was a gigantic job. With the 
machinery of the Long-Bell interests behind 
us we were able to work out a system whereby 
every man who bought land from this organi- 
zation was known first to be the kind of man 
who would be a credit to the community—a 
man who would stay with the game and make 
a go of it if he had the chance, and we knew 
that we were offering him the chance. It is 
of first importance that sellers of cut-over 
land thus scrutinize prospective purchasers 
if they hope to build up a community that 
will stimulate more sales and be a credit both 
to the sellers and buyers. 

The selling campaign was started Jan. 29 of 
this year. We started with liberal advertising 
in newspapers and standard agricultural publi- 
cations announcing the opening of the 300,000 
acres. To begin with we placed on the market 
100,000 acres at from $12 to $25 an acre. 
The responses received from the ten middle 
West States in the form of requests for allot- 
ments, reservations paid and actual sales 
have reached upward of 36,000 acres. No 
extraordinary methods were used. We de- 
pended entirely upon the usual, cunservative 
methods of land selling. We aimed in our 
campaign to reach northern farmers who re- 
quired additional land and the renters of 
land in the North who wished to buy good 
land at low prices and on easy terms. Ninety percent of our 
sales have been made to actual farmers who must qualify 
with $2,000 besides paying down $6 an acre for the land they 
choose. We give three years’ time after the first down 
payment before any further payments are required, the in- 
terest rate on the deferred payment being 6 percent. At the 
end of the three years the balance due is divided into five 
equal installments with interest at 6 percent a year. We 
have found this the most satisfactory plan for terms. The 
payment of $6 an acre down insures the sale. We know 
when a man makes that payment that he is going to stick 
in all probability. It is a far more satisfactory method 
than accepting sales on the basis of smaller payments down. 
With $6 down we are willing to allow him to take three 
years in which to get started. We have enough confidence 
in our land to believe that he will be able at the end of that 
period to go on with his payments in good shape. We are 
enthusiastic over the results of this payment plan. 

Demonstration Farm Shows What Can Be Grown 

Ten years ago, long before we began to sell this land, the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. established a demonstration farm of 
612 acres. On this land it was shown by actual experiment 
exactly what the land would do. While the purely experi- 
mental part of the farm, of course, brought in no profit, the 
real farming that was done on it did pay, and so the farm 
was operated at no great outlay, and it gave us a certain 
foundation for our selling campaign. To start with we nad 
a plan whereby for a cash deposit we would reserve a tract 
for a prospective purchaser so that he might have it ar the 
price of $12 after the land was advanced to $25, as we 
notified all customers would be done. The land is now all 
$25 an acre and there no longer is any reservation plan in 
force. The idea of starting land at a low price and selling 
it at an advance is an old one in merchandising, but 1 do 
do not believe it is a good one so far as cut-over land is 
concerned. We got plenty of sales at $12 an acre, which is 
only half of what the land is worth and selling for now. I 
do not believe the low price was particularly attractive to 
the substantial sort of farmers we were seeking as custom- 
ers. It strikes me that the better way would be to start 
right out with the regular price and do business on that 
basis all the way. It is simpler and attracts the better class 
of land buyers as a rule. 

It is the policy of the Long-Bell Farm Land Corporation 
to encourage in every possible way the development of high 








CATTLE 


scientific business was undreamed of in Florida. 


grade live stock among its customers. The experiment farm 
shows specifically the advantage of good breeds of stock of 
all kinds and the land corporation gives the buyer of land 
the advantage of all these experiments. Standard breeds of 
poultry have been established and the raising of the old 
style southern razor-back hogs is discouraged. Ana the 
Long-Bell Farm Land Corporation also pays special attention 
to the community development in its district. The building 
of schools and churches is encouraged and so, far as possrble 
the prospective customers are expected to come up to the 
community standard before they are asked to buy any or the 
tracts. At Ludimgton, La.. the Long-Bell Farm Land Cor- 
poration maintains a headquarters house at which all per- 
sons considering the buying of land in the tract are taken 
care of during their trip. The company does not furnish this 
service free, as it does not believe that customers should be 
put in the attitude of being under obligations to the corpura- 
tion. The charge is 35 cents a night for lodging ana 25 
cents each for meals. The company furnishes motor cars 
for showing prospective customers around the tracts. 


FLORIDA LAND SUITABLE FOR CATTLE RAISING 


Live Stock Enterprises Now Conducted Scientifically 
—How the Business Is Handled 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Dec. 11.—Not all sections of the 
South are suitable for raising the same species of crops, 
and, consequently, lumber companies that have cut-over 
lands to place upon the market would do well to study 
local conditions before attempting to place the lands 
upon the market. From indications Florida is likely to 
prove a veritable cattle growers’ heaven, a result that is 
going to put many dollars into the pockets of the owners 
of cut-over lands. Cattle have been grown in Florida in 
a slip-shod manner for more than a hundred years, but 
they have been in scattered herds roaming the open 
ranges, literally ‘‘raising themselves,’’ and the buzzard- 
picked, bleaching bones of many thousands of them lie 


on every side in mute witness of the ravages of the eattle 
tick. 





ame Sei 
tion of a State-wide tick eradication eampa’ i, lookin 
to the elimination of the one greatest hazar. of cattle 
culture; third, the assurance of a stable rket for 
Floridian cattle by the recent establishment \ Jackson. 


ville of a large packing plant, now in succes.*y] opera: 
tion. 


Eradication of Cattle Tick Necessar, 
Many great truths owe their discovery | 


a ; : : aceident 
which is true of Florida’s present cattle ind ry, for it 
was chance that took a few prominent lum!) rmen and 


land-owners to Tampa last February at the precise mo- 
ment that Dr. E. M. Nighbert, of the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry, was giving a lov 


ture t 
number of cattlemen on the Texas fever tick. When 4 
Nighbert had finished his convincing talk, these gentle. 


men realized that cattle raising in Florida could never be 
a profitable business until the tick was eradicated, 

From that moment P. L. Sutherland became an apostle 
of tick eradication. With the assistance of Dr. Nigh- 
bert he began to wage a campaign in favor of tick eradi- 
cation. The first fruits of this campaign came in the 
form of a vigorous endorsement of the movement by the 
Florida State Bankers’ Association. At a meeting held 
at Daytona the association adopted a resolution not only 
pledging such assistance as it was possible to give but 
advocating that the next session of the legislature appro- 
priate $100,000 to be used in the campaign for tick eradi- 
cation. The bankers’ association characterized the tick 
eradication movement as ‘‘the most vital business issue 
before the people of Florida.’’ 

This was followed by a similar resolution adopted by 
the Florida Press Association, which in turn was followed 
by like action by chambers of commerce, boards of trade 
and all manner of civic and commercial associations, 
Meantime there came into being the noteworthy organiza. 
tion known as the Florida Cattle Tick Eradication Com- 
mittee of the Southern Settlement & Development Organi- 

zation with the following officers: Chair. 








Less than one year ago cattle raising as a serious, 
Today 
it appears that it will outstrip fruit growing, phosphate 
mining, turpentining and lumbering, and is destined to 
become the State’s largest industry. At the beginning 
of this year there was not an improved fenced cattle 
ranch in Florida. Today a handful of capitalists have 
more than half a million acres of cut-over lands under 
fence and are planning immediately to put more than as 
much also under fence, to say nothing of the innumerable 
smaller operators who are doing similarly. 

A few men who own more than 5,000,000 acres of land 
in the Floridian peninsula have come to the conclusion 
that with the successful eradication of the Texas fever 
tick Florida offers the most naturally-adapted land for 
cattle raising on the American continent and they have 
announced that every acre of their holdings will be uti- 
lized for this purpose as rapidly as the timber is cleared. 

Thus the cut-over timberlands of Florida that have 
been totally unproductive and ‘‘not worth taxes’’ have 
in a few months come into commercial prominence in a 
manner so sensational that the story of this development 
reads like a page from the history of Yukon gold fields. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative has made an 
investigation of the situation in Florida and is able to 
present some facts concerning the cut-over land develop- 
ment in this State which can but command the ad- 
miration and serious consideration of timberland owners 
everywhere, as these cut-over lands appear destined to re- 
munerate their owners to even a much larger extent than 
have their first crop—the trees. 

Three things have contributed to the development of 
the cattle industry in Florida: First, a sudden realiza- 
tion of the peculiar adaptability of Floridian cut-over 
land to cattle-culture; second, the successful inaugura- 


DIPPING TANK BEING USED BY FLORIDA SETTLERS 


man, Jules M. Burguieres; vice chairman, 
J. E, Ingraham; secretary, W. F. Coach- 
man; treasurer, A. G. Cummer; manager, 
P. L. Sutherland; and having for its sole 
object the complete eradication of the cat- 
tle tick. The campaign of this organiza- 
tion consisted of three phases, as follows: 
First, the creation of publie sentiment in 
favor of tick eradication; second, the in- 
stallation of dipping vats under govern- 
mental supervision; third, the passage of a 
tick eradication law. 

The first and second phases of this effort 
have progressed beyond the hopes of those 
persons who conceived the idea. An effi- 
cient press bureau has been established in 
Jacksonville under the supervision of the 
Florida Cattle Tick Eradication Commit- 
tee, and a vast amount of literature is go- 
ing out to the land owners of the State. 
Most of the important newspapers in Flor- 
ida are assisting in this campaign of edv- 
cation by printing tick eradication articles 
prepared by the publicity bureau. Dipping 
vats, while not yet compulsory for the rea- 
son that the Florida legislature has not 
met since the inception of this movement 
and will not meet until next spring, have 
been voluntarily installed by cattle raisers 
thruout the State,:a typical one ‘being 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 
Realizing that any law that is not the re- 
cipierit of public favor is worse than no law 
at all, the committee has wisely sought to 
educate Floridians to the wisdom of tick 
eradication before placing a dipping vat 
law before them. 

One of the most noteworthy triumphs of 
Mr. Sutherland in his tick eradication work 
was the transfer at his request of Dr. 
Nighbert from Atlanta to Jacksonville and 
the separation of Georgia and Florida as 
tick zones. Both States had formerly been linked to- 
gether as one zone. Dr. Nighbert is now located at Jack- 
sonville with a staff of efficient veterinary surgeons m 
charge of the tick eradication work of Florida. 

These land-owning concerns are contributing members 
of the Florida Cattle Tick Eradication Committee: 

Security Investment Co., Brunswick, Ga.; Manatee Naval 
Stores Co., Brunswick, Ga.; €. Downing, Brunswick, 62; 
Dowling-Shands Lumber Co., Green Cove Springs, Fla.; 1 
dian Prairie Land Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; Jennings Artesian 
Farm Land Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; Cummer_ Lumber Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Overstreet Turpentine Co., Orlando, Fla.; 
Overstreet Crate Co., Orlando, Fla.; Consolidated Land Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Southern States Land & Timber Co, 
New Orleans, La.; Barnett Land Co., Jacksonville, Pia.; 
Southern Lumber Co., Clarksville, Fla.; Phillips & Earnest, 
Earnestville, Fla.; Lake Shore Land Co., New York City; 
J. C. Turner Lumber Co., New York City; Burton-Schwartz 
Cypress Co., New York City; Robert B. Holmes, New York 
City; Empire Land Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Wilson Cypress 
Co., Palatka. Fla.; East Coast Lumber Co., Watertown, Fla.; 
Carpenter-O’Brien Co., Jacksonviile, Fla.; Florida Plant 
tions Co., Kissimmee, Fla.; Florida East Coast Railway, St. 
Augustine, Fla.; Southern Settlement & Development Orgal- 
ization, Baltimore, Md.; National Land & Improvement Co., 
Wilmington, N. C.; S. Davies Warfield, Baltimore, Md. 

Probably the first concern to fence in a large ranch 
after the inauguration of the tick eradication cimpalg” 
and to go into stock raising on a large scale was ra 
Southern Cattle Feeding Co., of Ohio, of which B. : 
Dollings is president. This company acquired ‘om the 
Dowling-Shands Lumber Co., of Green Cove gies 
Fla., a 60,000-acre tract of cut-over land in Clay Vout y 
which is enclosed with 175 miles of fence. (' ane 
with this enterprise is S. E. Strode, formerly «:ity 4% 
food commissioner of Onio. Four thousand acre: of ye 
land are planted in stock feed. The Dowling Shan 
Lumber Co.’s subsidiary organization known as '''¢ = 
ling-Shands Co. operates a large hog ranch ‘n “lay 
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Coun, using chufas, a peanut product, as food for hogs. 
Que of the notable examples of scientific dairying that 
tne possibilities of stock-raising in Florida is 


pir. 

ag 1 Watertown, the home of the East Coast Lumber 
('o,, known as the Paul interests. Here the North Florida 
Dairy <>. operates a modern dairy. R, R. Lake, of Chi- 
eago, » the guiding genius of the enterprise. 

J. &. Hayden, an expert cattle man from Nebraska and 
Virgina, has fenced in 8,500 acres in Volusia County, 
which ie has stocked with some fine cows and two prize- 
winnins bulls for a starter. 


The j\issimmee Cattle Co., formerly Leslie Bros., headed 
by State Senator A. E. Donegan, has bought 25,000 acres 
near Iissimmee, all of which is being fenced for stock 

aising 

is the vicinity of Baldwin, J. G. Boyd has fenced in 
10,000 acres, which he has stocked with 600 head of 
eattle, including a dozen fine Aberdeen-Angus bulls. 

Skinner brothers—and there are seven of them—have 
5,000 acres under fence at Hogan, Duval County, and 
are fencing in 5,000 acres more, all of which will be put 
into cattle. These brothers own all told about 30,000 
acres which will be put into cattle-raising. 

The Lake Land & Live Stock Co. at present has a herd 
of 5,000 head of cattle on a 23,000-acre tract under fence 
in Columbia County. This is on a part of the cut-over 
timberland holdings of Paul Bros., of Watertown. 

One of the most noted ranches in the State is that of 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, of Chicago, whose 90,000 acres, all 
under fence in Manatee County, take care of a fine herd 
of cattle. Mrs. Palmer is vice president of the Florida 
State Live Stock Association, 

Montana interests are arranging to fence in a large 
tract on the southern east coast, near Palm Beach, which 
will be known as the Montana Ranches. 

There has just been formed in Jacksonville the Sebas- 
tian Ranch Co., with a capital of $250,000, for the purpose 
of operating ranches for cattle, horses, pigs and sheep. 
B. H. Barnett, a banker of national reputation, is presi- 
dent of this company. W. D. Barnett is secretary and 
manager, and F. P. Fleming treasurer. 

Nothing has given the cattle industry a greater im- 
petus than the recent announcement that the largest 
corporation in Florida, the Consolidated Land Co., had 
taken over from Parker Bros., of Lakeland, a herd of 
35,000 cattle. The Consolidated Land Co. owns an empire 
of land in the Floridian peninsula. It will start cattle 
raising scientifically on a large scale on a 200,000-acre 
tract on what is known as Kissimmee 
Island, all of which is being fenced. 


respective neighborhoods as was the general average for 
the community the previous year. 

Until recent years the cattle owners of Florida did not 
attempt to finish any cattle for market, but turned them 
off grass during the summer when they attained their 
best condition of flesh. With increased crops of corn 
and other feeds, a few of the most progressive men tried 
fattening some of their best grade steers, with satis- 
factory results. This has been especially true where vel- 
vet beans and silage are available. Among the most ex- 
tensive feeders of cattle are Edwards Bros., of Oscala, in 
Marion County. W. J. and J. L. Edwards work together 
and last year tried two small silos full of corn silage 
with some cotton seed meal to finish what beef cattle 
they wanted to turn off. The results were so encouraging 
that this year they put up two larger silos and the com- 
bined capacity of their four silos is 500 tons. 

They put 250 head of steers, Shorthorns and Hereford 
cross on native cows, on velvet bean fields the middle 
of October and started to feed the silage to them about 
the middle of November. Those steers take about three 
weeks to get on to full feed, when they will consume 25 
pounds of silage and 2 pounds of cotton seed meal a 
head a day. After ninety days of ‘‘cow pen feeding,’’ 
as this system is called, that lot will be ready for the 
butchers, and will average around 900 pounds. 

These brothers have 200 head of steers that continued 
on pasture until the first lot were taken out of the velvet 
bean fields, when the second lot started on beans, and 
will start on silage about the first of the year for a 90- 
day finish, the same as the others. 

Another brother, L. K. Edwards, at Irvine, will finish 
off 200 head of grade Angus and Hereford steers this 
winter along practically the same lines, except that he 
expects to give his stock a longer period of finishing. 
These brothers have several thousand acres of land under 
fence for pastures and use dipping vats to control the 
ticks. They have placed orders for enough fencing to 
enclose 2,000 acres more in one pasture, about the same 
area in another pasture, and a smaller area in a third 
pasture, for the purpose of increasing their breeding 
herds, as they can not buy the quality steers they wish to 
fatten and are going to raise more calves. 

Z. C. Chambliss, second vice president of the Florida 
State Live Stock Association, also lives at Ocala and is a 
very large breeder of cattle, as well as finisher. 

The method of handling cattle during the feeding 
period is to place the herd in a small pasture, covering 





Dr. W. F. Blackman, president of the 
Florida State Live Stock Association, has 
a ranch of about 5,000 acres in Seminole 
County, near Sanford, which he is stock- 
ing with cattle, hogs and sheep. He says 
that the dipping vat is one of the best in- 
vestments he has made on the ranch. Prac- 
tically all the feed necessary to carry his 
stock thru the winter was raised on the 
farm this. year. 


Growing of Feed Not Necessary 


This leads up to the question of growing 
feed in Florida, which every new farmer 
wants to know about. In the first place 
the winter season is very short and approxi- 
mately three-quarters of a million head of 
range cattle do not have any supplemental 
feeding of any kind. Not that the old 
method is the best, but cattle owners have 
never considered it worth, while to work 
hard growing crops to feed eattle when 
there were about 30,000,000 acres of 
unfenced cut-over timberland and wild prairie for the 
stock to browse over. Nature has been very kind to 
people and animals in Florida and most of the cattle 
managed to live thru the winters even if some of them 
were in very thin condition when the spring season 
started the tender grasses. The owners never knew how 
many cattle they owned anyway, and a reasonable death 
loss did not awaken them to the advantages of taking bet- 
ter care of their stock. 


The Florida Agricultural College and its experiment 
station have been a big factor in developing the agri- 
culture of the State. A great many varieties of grasses 
and forage erops have been carefully tested out for yields 
of hay and stover under various soil conditions, and some 
varieties that are very popular in other States have not 
proved so profitable under Florida soil and climate con- 


ditious as have others which are not so well known else- 
whe The use of silos has been encouraged, and the 
nur scr of them is increasing rapidly. Corn is most gen- 
erally used for silage, but some sorghum is also used. 
Vonda has built its reputation on its citrus crops and 
Wittce vegetables, but the corn crop alone in Florida this 
Season as been worth approximately as much as all of 
00 ‘us fruits. The Government estimate is about 13,- 
009.090 bushels. Very few of the old-time farmers tried 
to ’ corn, but the new blood which has been coming 
mto ““e State from the corn belt and other centers has 
stv" considerable attention to raising corn. 
the _cleven-year old boy named Lawton Martin joined 
' ““\zion County Corn Club and won .the prize for the 
“" m produced on one acre in that county, with 115 
= He did not use any fertilizer, as the land was 
; 4 muck soil. He produced the corn at a cost of 
= ee bushel, including rent of land, preparation of 
oi Cc, cultivation and gathering, and other incidental 


a °*, a8 reported to the Government and to the county 

e™ons@ation agent, R. L. Blacklock. 

‘ M3 umber of the corn club boys in various parts of 

ath, me made more than 100 bushels of corn per acre, 

SO cont we Were a considerable number who did not make 

fe zoe crops. But the fact remains that the corn club 
)* averaged almost twice as much corn per acre in their 





-at very low figures with extended credit. 


Increasing the number of better quality, tick-free cat- 
tle in Florida will encourage growing more crops to feed 
the improved cattle, and that in turn will develop the 
cattle industry, so the future development of the State 
revolves around the live stock industry. 

The passing of the long-horned Texas steer has been 
slow, but better cattle have gradually been introduced 
into that range State. The passing of the Florida piney 
woods cow will progress very rapidly, and in her place 
will appear large frame, beef type, tick-free cows that 
can get a large part of their sustenance on improved 
grass ranges during nine months in the year, and will 
profitably respond to supplemental feeding during the 
other three months, altho they will continue to exist and 
show some profit without any supplemental feeding, if 
the owner can not conveniently grow crops. 


LUMBERMEN EDUCATE AND ENCOURAGE THE FARMER 


Their Plan Insures Successful Land Occupancy—Re- 
sults Are More and Better Settlers 





Boeauusa, La., Dee. 11.—The Great Southern Lumber 
Co., of Bogalusa, La., is among the firms that believe a 
great deal of good can be done by educating the south- 
ern farmer in better and more intensified farming. The 
company realizes that southern farmers are accustomed to 
local conditions, the kind of soil, the climate and other 
things that go to make southern farming successful. The 
company has divided its cut-over lands into tracts of 
forty acres or more and is placing them upon the market 
The terms are 
one-third cash and the remainder in four equal annual 
installments at 4 percent interest. The company on its 
part agrees to advance to the purchaser at any time lum- 
ber and building material of a value four times as great 
as the cash payment on the land, interest to be charged 
at 6 percent. 

In speaking of the development of cut-over lands, J. K. 
Johnson, supervisor of the cut-over land department of 
the company, says: 

These lands should not be held or sold for speculative pur- 
poses. The Great Southern Lumber Co, for three years has 
maintained a department for selling cut-over land to actual 
settlers. The development of farm lands under the direction 
of the department has not been noisy, but persistent end 
practicable. Some advertising has been done and some eifort 

made to secure settlers from other sections of 
the country, but the campaign has been con- 








ducted in a manner to interest many southern 
farmers, with the result that many farmers 
have successfully located on the land. The 
duties of the department do not, consist en- 
tirely in the selling of land by any means. 
An interest is taken in the agricultural devel- 
opment of all the country tributary to Boga- 
lusa and the New Orleans Great Northern 
Railroad Co., for it is realized that the devel- 
opment of the cut-over lands sold by the com- 
pany depends in large measure upon the devel- 
opment of all the farmers in the community. 
Therefore our policy all along has been that 
the education and development of the south- 
ern farmer will bring more permanent and 
lasting prosperity than to ignore the native 
and seek to interest and benefit only those 
brought in from other sections of the country. 
This company carries on educational work by 
constantly disseminating thru the mails, and 
personally, information upon farming subjects, 
by coédperating in the local fairs and public 
demonstrations, by contributing prizes and 
awards among the schools, pig and corn clubs, 
tomato clubs etc., by constructing dipping vats 
for the eradication of the cattle tick for the 
use of which no charge is made to the public, 








PURE BRED CATTLE THRIVE WHERE TIMBER ONCE GREW 


perhaps eight acres, and scatter the feed bunkers over the 
entire lot, so the animal-made manure is well distributed 
by the animals. The feed lot is moved about once in 
two weeks, so a 90-day period of feeding heavily manures 
about 50 acres of land. As soon as the cattle are moved 
from one feed lot that land is plowed to conserve the 
fertilizer. By rotating crops and changing the feed lots 
the land is being rapidly built up in producing value. 

Winter pastures can be had from rye, rape or winter 
oats. There is nothing better for the young calves after 
being weaned, for the forage is succulent and they thrive 
on it. While the wire grass on the range is tender when 
it is springing up early in the season, it becomes very 
tough during the fall and winter, and some system of 
feeding should be followed for about three or four months 
to keep the cattle growing. Bermuda grass is one of the 
best pasture grasses during the summer, but it dies down 
in the winter. Beggarweed makes fine pasturage and also 
is one of the best hays produced in the State. Para grass 
is becoming very popular with cattle raisers in the pen- 
insular portion of the State, but does not thrive so well 
in the northern and western parts, where the cool weather 
retards its growth. The Rhodes grass makes good hay 
in most parts of the State. Among the leguminous 
crops, other than clovers, that are recommended may be 
listed all of the cow or field peas, velvet beans, soy beans, 
beggarweed, Kudzu and peanuts. Alfalfa is not recom- 
mended generally, altho it does well in some localities. 
However, there are plenty of other crops that prove just 
as profitable. 

Florida offers a great opportunity for investment of 
capital in native cows to be used as the foundation for 
herds of better cattle. The native Florida cows are 
comparatively cheap, altho increasing in value. These 
cows can be bred to large, pure-bred, beef-type bulls, and 
the first cross will show a wonderful improvement over 
the native stock, six months old calves weighing 400 to 
500 pounds, or approximately as much as their mothers. 
The second cross, using those first erpss heifers for breed- 
ers mated to purebred bulls, will develop a very high 
grade beef animal, as has been proved by the small experi- 
ments that have been conducted privately within the 
State. 


by the sale of silo material to the farmers on 

easy installments and last but far from least 

by actual demonstrations on its large stock 

farm of practical stock raising methods and 
the result. The good to be derived from these efforts may 
not show on the surface as soon as one might hope for, but it 
most surely will result in better farmers and more farmers, 
more and better food products and live stock, an increase in 
railroad tonnage and a demand for land with a consequent in- 
crease in the value of cut-over land. 

A creamery is being built in Bogalusa by M. K. Pearce and 
will be operated in connection with his large Ice plant. The 
machinery has been purchased and shipped. The farmers 
all along the railroad and on the cut-over lands of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. are getting ready to provide the 
creamery with the necessary amount of cream to make its 
operation a success—and incidentally to increase the size of 
the dairy herds in this vicinity. 

In addition to dairying and the production of hogs and 
cattle. considerable attention is being given to the cultivation 
of satsuma oranges and the planting of large orchards of 
paper shell pecans. The satsuma, which is now generally 
recognized as the only northern orange, so far has been 
found to grow well only in a very limited zone consisting, 
broadly speaking, of a portion of northern Florida, soutnern 
Alabama, Mississippi and that part of Louisiana east of the 
Mississippi River in the yellow pine belt. The alluvial lands 
are not adapted to the growth of satsuma. This variety of 
orange produces the best fruit in the well drained, rolling 
lands of the yellow pine territorv. Within the next ten 
years satsuma orange land will be prized very highly and 
eagerly sought for. 


As a matter of fact pecans and satsuma oranges grow 
well together in the same orchard. When fully devel- 
oped the pecan tree is large and takes up much space and 
for that reason it is impossible to plant many on an acre. 
In fact the best results have been obtained by planting 
the trees from 80 to 100 feet apart. Naturally it is 
essential that some sort of secondary crop be grown be- 
tween the pecan trees until the time of full bearing is 
reached. The satsuma orange tree grows with a fair rate 
of speed, is long lived and at the same time does not 
take up very much space. As it thrives in the climate 
that also seems best suited to the paper shell pecan it 
makes a splendid inter-crop for a pecan orchard. Then 
enough ground is left to provide ample space for the 
growing of truck or small grain crops between the tree 
rows. When the trees in the orchard reach maturity 
neither one will interfere with the other and the two 
crops have an added advantage in that the period of har- 
vesting is distributed over a greater length of time than 
is the case where only one crop is grown. This obviates 
confusion, helps to prevent a harvest rush and makes it 
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possible to gather the crops without the need of so much 
extra help—a question that is growing in importance 
because of the scarcity of help during the harvest season 
thruout the United States. 





CORN IS KING ON DELTA LANDS 


Mississippi Cut-over Tracts Yield Big Crops—Good 
Roads and Diversified Growths Essentials 


CHARLESTON, Miss., Dee. 11.—The delta lands of the 
Mississippi are supposed to be inexhaustible in plant 
food, and certainly no farmer has ever been able to wear 
out the land. The same crops may be planted year after 
year and still return an excellent harvest. So, to the 
casual observer, it would appear that if any section of 
the country is suitable for the raising of one species of 
crops year after year, the delta section of Mississippi 
should be of that character. The fact of the matter is, 
however, that even. under the best conditions the farmer 
who makes a financial success must rotate crops and also 
raise a certain amount of stock. 

Lumbermen who have cut-over lands in the Mississippi 
delta and who want to dispose of them at a reasonable 
figure should see in the first place that good roads are 
constructed and in the second place that the lands are 
well drained. With these two advantages the lands of 
the Mississippi delta can ,be placed in close proximity 


to civilization and produce dependable crops at all sea-- 


sons. The Jefferson Davis Highway will do a great deal 
to increase the value of cut-over timberlands and lumber- 
men who own lands on the highway would do well to 
boost its construction. 

The Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., of Charleston, Miss., has 
74,000 acres of land in Tallahatchie and Quitman coun- 
ties, the timber from a large part of which has been cut, 
but up until three or four months ago had never seen fit 
to dispose of any of its cut-over lands by selling to 
farmers. However, for a number of years the company 
has been operating a farm of its own, or to be real truth- 
ful it has three farms with a combined acreage of over 
3,000. acres. This company has found out by actual ex- 
perience that the one-crop system is absolutely unreliable 
in producing returns. 

Of the activities of the Lamb-Fish Lum- 
ber Co., George Land, traffic manager of 
the company, says: 

Last summer we sold to the State of Missis- 
sippi approximately four sections of cut-over = ao 
land to use for agricultural purposes. This + 
land was purchased by shrewd business men 


and experienced agriculturalists, who investi- = 
gated numerous pieces of property before de- ss 
ciding on ours. We recently decided to place = “ 
upon the market about 10,000 acres of cut- 2 
over land, and will very likely make a public = 
announcement to that effect in the near = 
future Se 

The results in the operation of our three 5 
farms have been very satisfactory. Last year = 
our biggest crop was corn, and we felt at har- Beste 
vesting time that difficulty would be expe- 
rienced in disposing of it. By December, 1915, 
we had sold all the corn at good prices. This 


year about one-half of our crop was cotton 
and the other half corn. I sent out twenty- 
eight letters to former customers about the 
middle of September and in ten days received 
orders for corn in excess of the quantity we 
could furnish. We are realizing f. o. b. 
plantation en this year’s corn in the shucks 
no less than 89 cents a bushel. Had we cared 
to hold it until the present we could have, of 
course, obtained a better price. The corn 
grown in the delta lands is extremely large, as 
is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
These stalks are from 12 to 14 feet high and 
produce large, well-filled ears, such as can be seen in an- 
other illustration. Ears taken from the average stalks 
range from 8% to 10% inches in length, and from 6% 
to 8 inches in circumference at the base, containing 
800 to 1,000 kernels, grading No. 2 white. The cobs are 
small in diameter and filled with 16, 18 and 20 even running 
rows of long grains. It is nothing unusual for Mississippi 
delta lands to produce over 100 bushels of corn an acre, 
without the use of fertilizer. We kept a record of the 
expense incurred in planting seven acres in corn. The yield 
was 809% bushels, or an average of 116 bushels an acre. 
The cost production per acre, including cost of seed, prepara- 
a - seed bed and cultivation, was $5.67, or 4.88 cents a 
bushel. 

We have had some excellent returns from cotton, but be- 
lieve that the wisest, safest and most profitable plan of 
farming in this section would be to combine hogs, cattle, 
corn, hay and potatoes, all of which grow to marked perfec- 
tion. We have gotten as high as 24 cents a pound on our 
cotton, and as much as $63 a ton f. o. b. shipping point, for 
our cotton seed. The climate of this section is favorable, 
with a well-balanced rainfall, and the land so productive 
that the use of fertilizer is unknown. Irish petatoes do 
well, both in the spring and fall, provided the land is well 
drained. Two hundred bushels an acre is not an unusual 
Yield. Vegetables of all sorts grow with wonderful speed. 
Alfalfa may also be grown, but the land should first be 
thoroly surface-drained, properly inoculated and be well 
treated with lime before planting the seed. 


WHEAT GROWN WITH CONSIDERABLE SUCCESS 


Witson, ARK., Dee. 11.—If lumber companies care to 
go into farming there is every reason in the world why 
a great success can be made from this utilization of ¢éut- 
over lands. There are many advantages to be obtained 
by large farms or plantations that the owners of smaller 
tracts of land are not able to enjoy. For example, a firm 
such as a lumber company can hold crops until the mar- 
ket price raises, conduct investigations to determine the 
best market and need not sacrifice the produce just be- 
cause a little ready money is needed. Lee Wilson & Co., 
of this city, have made a conspicuous success of this 
method of disposing of ecut-over lands. At present the 
company has about 10,000 acres of cut-over lands under 
cultivation and to quote R. E. L. Wilson jr., ‘‘the farm 
operations of this concern are very profitable.’’ Part of 
this land is rented out, but the greater part is worked 
directly by the company, the different farms being in 
charge of competent managers. Cotton is still the largest 





crop, but the raising of corn is becoming so remunerative 
and it grows so well that it is likely to displace the for- 
mer. Wheat is grown in this section with considerable suc- 
cess and with the amazing prices being realized at present 
is an extremely profitable crop. Some farmers from other 
sections have expressed doubt as to the growing of wheat 
this far south, but like all grains once the varieties are 
acclimated the yields are astonishing and of excellent 
quality. The northeast portion of the State is especially 
suitable for wheat raising because of the lay of the land 
and the character of the soil. 

Just to show how large the returns are from farming 
in this section it might be well to cite the result of the 
Wilson company during 1915. In that year the company 
shipped and received the cash for the following products 
grown on cut-over lands: Cotton, $373,000; corn, $37,- 
Q00; hay, $6,000; planting seed, $5,000; cotton seed, $63,- 
000; total, $484,000. This year the operations will be 
still more profitable and reach a much greater total it is 
thought. Also more corn was planted. The company 
had the State college of agriculture measure a field of 
corn and inspect its quality. The yield averaged 86.8 
bushels to the acre for the entire field of 39.9 acres. In 
reporting upon this the inspector declared that rodents 
destroyed fully five bushels more for each acre so that the 
real yield was over 90 bushels to the acre. On this field 
not a pound of stable manure or commercial fertilizer 
was used, and the best obtainable seed corn was planted 
while only fair cultivation was given the crop. The 
natural richness of the cut-over land produced the crop. 


ALL CEREALS DO WELL IN MISSISSIPPI 


Corn’s Success Disproves a Fiction—-Crops Command 
Exposition Premiums 





QuITMAN, Miss., Dec. 11.—For some unknown reason 
there has been a prejudice against the raising of corn in 
some of the southern States. Just how or why such a 
prejudice originated it is impossible to say, for certainly 
facts do not show why corn can not be grown with much 
profit. The Mississippi Lumber Co., of Quitman, Miss., 
has been unusually successful in the raising of corn on 

















LARGE WELL FILLED EARS OF CUT-OVER LAND CORN 


its demonstration farm. It operates an experimental 
farm of 200 acres, under the direction of an experi- 
enced, practical agriculturalist. This man made a spe- 
cialty of raising corn even before he entered the’ employ 
of the Mississippi Lumber Co. The corn that he raises 
is called ‘‘Johnson’s prolific.’’ This year the company 
had an especially fine crop of corn, despite the violent 
storms that were so destructive in the early part of the 
summer. 


Specimens of the corn raised were displayed at a num- 
ber of State fairs, and at every fair took first premium 
for both the best ten ears and the best bushel displayed. 
Among the State fairs at which the first prizes were taken 
were the Alabama-Mississippi State Fair, held at Merid- 
ian; the Mississippi State Fair, held at Jackson; the 
Gulf States Fair at Mobile, and the Georgia State Fair 
at Atlanta. As a result the company has sold all the 
corn that it cared to dispose of for seed, and is a strong 
booster for the growing of corn on cut-over lands, 

Despite the extraordinary results in the growing of 
corn, other crops were raised on the same land this year. 
As a matter of fact, three crops were harvested. Oats 
were planted early last fall and came up to a good 
height, so that it was possible to pasture cattle on them 
during the winter. The cattle were taken off early in 
the spring and the oats matured in time for the ground 
to be planted in corn. When the corn was waist-high 
ground peas were planted between the rows and allowed 
to grow at will. After the corn was cut the pea vines 
were turned under to furnish fertilizer for the soil. This 
is not an unusual or extraordinary case, but merely fypi- 
fies the kind of farming that may be carried on success- 
fully on a large proportion of cut-over lands thruout the 
South. 

The Mississippi Lumber Co. maintains that it is neces- 
sary to go into diversified farming if the farmer is to be 
suecessful, and is building up a thorobred herd of Red 
Poll cattle, as well as a number of thorobred hogs. Gar- 
den truck grows wonderfully well, and in evidence of it 
Treasurer C. F. Thompson recently was displaying a 16- 
pound head of cabbage to his friends in Chicago, and he 
said that this was not as large as many other heads in 
the patch, but was merely an average sized one. 


ais 
MANUFACTURERS TURN READILY TO AG®ICULTIRE 


Texas Mill Owners Adopt Progressive Policies in Land 
Settlement—Profit by Natural Adva: 





tages 
BEAUMONT, TeEx., Dec. 11.—Vast areas o{ ir . 
. L . . é areas I od " 
but untouched soil, high and rolling and ez iy dae 
describes the cut-over land situation in this ! 


Added to other natural advantages are the ax ple raisthy 
and climatic conditions that permit cultivation of ero 
for twelve months in the year. With the rapid expansin 
of the steam railway and the gradual extension of hich. 
ways, these cut-over lands are becoming more and ea 
valuable to settlers. Owners of cut-over land are follow. 
ing out progressive policies and doing everything t) 
locate the farmer on the land and help him to become in- 
dependently successful. There are eighty-eight sawmills 
within a radius of one hundred miles of Beaumont that 
manufacture 8,115,000 board feet of lumber daily, so it 
is easy to see how rapidly the cut-over land acreage is in- 
creasing in this vicinity. Realizing the fact that the 
future prosperity of the country lies in turning it into 
farms, a number of manufacturers have turned their at: 
tention to agriculture. Attractive colonization plans have 
been devised, demonstration farms established for the 
benefit and education of newcomers, as well as local farm. 
ers, and the land is being gradually settled up. 


Foremost in this movement in the Beaumont country 
is the Nona Mills Co. (Ltd.), of this city. For the last 
four years this progressive concern has maintained q 
demonstration farm of 120 acres at Nona, 21 miles north 
of Beaumont, in Hardin County. With 120,000 pecan 
trees from 1 to 5 years old, 50,000 grape fruit trees, 
20,000 satsuma orange trees and thousands of fruit trees, 
nursery stock and garden truck, all growing and thriving, 
the Nona farm was leased this year to the Griffing Bros, 
Nursery Co., which moved to this section several years 
ago and which already has, in Jefferson County, one of 
the largest and best equipped nurseries in the South. 

Griffing brothers have continued the good work started 
by the Nona company and advice and assistance are given 
readily and gladly to all settlers who may not be familiar 
with their new surroundings. What crops to plant, when 

to plant, how to select the seed, how to pre- 

pare the soil, when to cultivate, how to 

drain the land and how to fertilize, when 

that is necessary—all such advice is given 

, merely for the asking, and in addition to 

this the newcomer is taken to the Nona 
farm and shown just how it is all done. 

At Leesville, La., 90 miles north of Beau- 

mont, this company maintains another 

< demonstration farm, near its sawmill. On 

: this farm are 1,500 4-year-old pecan trees, 

planted far apart with truck growing be- 

Seog tween the rows, the orchard covering fifty 

BEE acres. Fifty more acres are planted to 

field and forage crops and an expert agri- 

eulturist is always on hand to demon- 

; strate to the farmer who has not yet 

adapted himself to the new soil and dli- 

matic conditions. 

Adjacent to the two farms the Nona 
company has approximately 10,000 acres 
of cut-over land for sale in plots of from 
10 to 100 acres or more, on easy terms, and 
at prices ranging from $12 to $20 an acre, 
according to location. Practically all of 
the land is the same in character—red 
sandy loam—with the same productive qual- 
ities. It is high and rolling, easily drained, never needs 
irrigation, except for rice culture, as the rainfall is suf- 
ficient for any crop and is available for cultivation thrv- 
out the entire year. The natural grasses which abound 
on the cut-over lands make this an ideal livestock coun 
try, furnishing grazing nine months in the year. Dairy- 
ing, therefore, is a profitable and growing industry. Wa- 
termelons and sweet potatoes are the chief truck crops 
and both make big yields and find ready markets. 

Flowing artesian wells are obtainable, as proved by the 
experience of oil seekers who drilled for oil near the 
Nona tract and ‘‘ brought in’’ water wells instead. While 
Hardin County is rightfully considered within the oil 
belt, there being three large producing fields within the 
county lines, namely: Batson, Saratoga and Sour Lake, 
the Nona company does not retain the mineral rights 
selling its land. A large percent of the Nona land is 
directly connected with Beaumont by an improved shelled 
and graveled highway, built partly by Jefferson and partly 
by Hardin County. It is one of the main roads of the 
beautiful highway system which has begun to make this 
section famous. 





While the Nona interests now have but 10,000 acres on © 


the market, this company will some day throw its entire 
holdings of over 100,000 acres open to the homeseeker. 


Another large tract of cut-over land, obtainable ™ 
small farms at reasonable prices and easy terms, is bellg 
placed on the market by the McShane Lumber Co. Altho 
this concern does not maintain a demonstration farm it 
has been aggressive in bringing settlers to this section. 


Beginning at Voth, 12 miles from Beaumont, and ¢ 
tending far into Hardin County is another tract of thou 
sands of acres.of fertile cut-over land owned by the Keith 
Lumber Co. Within the last year this company has been 
conducting an extensive propaganda to attract home 
seekers and every reasonable inducement is given the 
bona fide settler. No land is sold by this or the ceed 
two companies mentioned to speculators. The 
company maintains a farm at Voth, raising ample fee 
for the stock, plenty of fruit and vegetables for the ag 
habitants of the town of Voth and employees of the e 
pany’s mill. A dairy is operated in connection with in 
farm and this year the company erected a sweet pota 
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» plant with a eapaeity of 5,000 bushels. The plant 


y cat strictly along the scientific lines laid down by 
the Federal Government and the potatoes grown in that 
section are either stored for the farmers or purchased 
outright. ‘his plan enables the farmers to hold their 


crop wiutil prices reach a high level. | Y 

Shipping facilities are of utmost importance in the 
development of any country, either agriculturally or in- 
dustrially, and the Beaumont country is amply supplied. 
Nine trunk lines traverse the country in every direction, 
a deep water channel gives to the city the advantage of 
a seaport, and the intercoastal canal running from this 
city to Lake Charles, La., furnishes the farmers on the 
eut-over laids bordering it assurance of reaching markets 
easily and promptly. The intercoastal canal is yearly 
proving its worth, and during this season many shiploads 
of rice, fruit and truck were brought to Beaumont directly 
from Louisiana farms and saved the shippers many hun- 
dred dollars in freight rates. The entire country is trav- 
ersed by improved highways, so that it is possible to oper- 
ate automobile trucks or wagons in all kinds of weather. 
There are a number of marketing organizations, cham- 
bers of commerce, and Government demonstration agents 
in this section that join in helping the cut-over land 
farmer to grow and market his products, and everything 
is done to help the settler in all possible ways. 


HERE CANE AND SMALL FRUITS FLOURISH 


Truck Gardening Pays Remarkably—A Section of 
Many Advantages 











Sanrorp, Miss., Dec. 11—Considerable settlement of 
eut-over lands has taken place in this vicinity, the Ship 
Island Lumber Co. having been active in the settlement 
of its pine lands. It does not require a very large outlay 
for the prospective farmer to get a “*toe-hold’’ on a 
farm in this section. To quote T. L. O’Donnell, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the company: 


e thousand dollars will start a new set- 
Pra in very good shape, and this will be 


raised on his place there the grand champion Hereford bull 
Point Comfort 14 and did more thereby to advertise the 
State than any other man who ever lived within its borders, 
not even excepting Private John Allen. 





ARKANSAS HAS MUCH TO OFFER 





State Official Presents Its Land Advantages Conserva- 


tively—Says Term “Cut-Over” Is Misleading 


LITTLE Rock, ArK., Dec. 11.—State officials are realiz- 


ing more and more the necessity of developing cut-over 
lands in the southern States. 


Officials and departments 
are anxious to offer all that it is possible to help both 
prospective farmers and lumber companies desirous of dis- 


posing of cut-over lands. The attitude of the Bureau of 


Mines, Manufacturers and Agriculture of Arkansas is 
typical of that of similar departments in other States. 
In setting forth the attitude of the bureau, Commis- 
sioner John H. Page says: 
“The attitude of our department toward the development of 


cut-over lands in the State has been codperative and will 


continue to be so within certain limitations. It is not our 
policy to codperate with or encourage colonization schemes 
permitting the sale of cut-over lands at excessive prices or 
to codperate with real estate speculators who undertake to 
promote the sale of cut-over lands of little value in excess 
of their actual value. Neither do we encourage the sale of 
cut-over lands promiscuously to settlers who have not here- 
tofore engaged in farming. It has been my observation that 
all of the plans mentioned have been unworthy of support 
and have been of no real benefit to the State or the pur- 
chaser, but harmful to both. In recent years there has been 
a strong tendency thru the magazines and some so-cailed 
farm papers to educate the general public in regara to 
agriculture and to create a public sentiment favorable to 
that slogan known as “back to the land.’ Incident to this 
was the publication of many incidents of extraordinary suc- 
cess by men who had limited or no experience in farming. 
As a result a great many magazine farmers were creuted, 
many of whom gave up lucrative positions in cities and 
towns and went to the country as prospective purchaseis of 
farm lands to engage in farming. This class of people fell 
as easy prey to the numerous land speculators and In many 
instances were settled on small tracts of poor land acquired 


zation purposes. 
of producing prolific crops of all kinds upon the lands 
the problem that must be faced is the marketing of the 


important than the initial price is the fact that there are 
a number of private organizations, lumber companies and 
State bureaus that are urgently seeking to help the 
farmer. Thus the man that wants a new ‘‘patch of 


ground of his own’’ may obtain it in almost any State 


and at the same time have all the advantages of modern 


research and science in helping to develop a farm. Think 
of the advantage this gives the modern farmer over his 


ancestor that had to go out in the wilderness and carve 


out a home. 





TEXANS DEMONSTRATE THE VALUE OF LANDS 


Crop Raising Shows the Soil’s Richness — Lumber 


Companies’ Practical Work 


Houston, TEx., Dec. 11.—At first a mere experiment, 
the successful cultivation of east Texas cut-over pine 
lands is being demonstrated today as an actual fact. It is 


being recognized as such not only by the farmers who 
have located here, but also by large investors who within 


the last few months have bought large tracts for coloni- 
After establishing the practicability 


produce. In‘ this problem the farmer is being assisted 
by the lumber companies from whom the land was pur- 
chased, for in nearly every case the lumbermen are co- 
operating by buying the products for consumption in the 
logging camps and stores close at hand. This is one way 
in which the lumbermen are helping their employees to 
combat the high cost of living and by so doing are help- 
ing the farmer, the employee and the company itself. 

Three of the large Texas lumber manufacturers own- 
ing timber lands in east Texas and having headquarters 
in Houston who are developing their cut-over land are 
the South Texas Lumber Co., Thompson Bros. Lumber 
Co. and the Trinity River Lumber Co. The Kirby Lum- 
ber Co. is just preparing to enter the ever broadening 
field on a large scale. 

The experience of the South-Texas Lum- 





sufficient to make the first payment on the 
iand, partly clear it, and go a long way to- 
ward buying the material for buildings. In 
addition to the usual crops such as cotton, 
corn, peas and potatoes, strawberry raising 
proves very successful here. This is a noted 
strawberry shipping point and berries are paid 
for at the loading station. A good many 
strawberry growers net above all expense $100 
and over an acre. After.the strawberry ship- 
ping season is over, sweet potatoes or Irish 
potatoes can be put in the same land that 
will produce an excellent fall crop. Also there 
are a number of creameries within a short 
distance of this place and one or more cows 
will assist the ——e in making his income 
substantial. In this section it is unnecessary 
to feed cattle and hogs more than three or 
four months in the year. 

The soil in this vicinity is also. especially 
adapted to the growing of sugar cane, which 
has a steady market at all times. We have 
good gravel roads, graded schools and numer- 
ous places of worship. The water is fine and 
the climate is delightful. The rainfall makes 
it unnecessary to irrigate, tho the yields 
can be almost doubled by irrigation. Last 
year the growers shipped approximately sixty- 
five carloads of strawberries, fifty carloads of 
potatoes, a good many thousand gallons of 
cane syrup, and several hundred bales of cot- 
ton, besides all of the produce that was re- 
tained for home consumption. 





PPPPIPM 


TELLS OF THE SOUTH’S NEEDS 


LucEDALE, Miss., Dee. 11—G. M. Luce, 
president of the K-C Lumber Co., of Luce- 
dale, is an enthusiastic booster of the re- 
sults to be obtained from the conversion of cut-over 
lands into farms. For that matter he should be, for 
the K-C Lumber Co. has made a decided success from 
the operations of the Luce Farms. The story of 
their development and the needs of the South along agri- 
cultural lines are well set forth by Mr. Luce, who says: 


We have spent very little money in advertising our lands— 
less than 25 cents an acre, to be exact—and it is our expe- 
Mence that individual advertising of southern lands does 
not bring results. We believe that the only way the South 
Will come into its own will be by some system of community 
sc a pg on a large scale that will cover a large territory 
é at ¢ 


ni can be kept up for a term of years. Believing this, 
ave »ecome a part of the Southern Gulf Coast Tourist 
& Deve lopment League, organized to put before the people 


G its of the country lying along and back from the 
sulf const for some miles, 






ban our farming we have gone ahead on a conservative 
power “xperimenting with crops, and when it has been demon- 
al “sags ° our satisfaction that certain ones are not profit- 
in vane’ ¥e, dropped them. We have been very successful 
- cca ng Irish potatoes. Our last spring crop, while not 
gel gd number of bushels yielded, netted us over and 
Cron oro benses $1.32% cents a bushel. We have a fall 
lank ot 2.500 bushels that was raised on thirty acres of 
sae and which we will use for seed next spring. This crop 


a: s Tess than $1,500 to raise and would sell today, at 
ina poe price in the South, for over $6,000. We have 
ro aglt ser muda onions and made money with them one year 
eu. ne 1 lost on the crop for two years, so we have discon- 
cocet 7 lon raising. We have also raised cabbage suc- 
ay, oe have discontinued it, as we can use the same 
rotati Bs - rish potatoes to better advantage. We practice 
hot rob it crops and continually build up our soil anu do 
we co. it and we find that where it is properly handled 


vc. Produce about anything that we undertake. Until 
oll tie when the July storm destroyed our corn crop, we 
than  v{ Cnsilage up at about $1 a ton, a cost much ‘less 
that «1. We know of in the North, thereby demonstrating 


Tha ca 800d country in which to raise cattle. 
i south has been tick-ridden for so many 








e0ple : e ears that 
ay ae Be to it, but recently communities can States 
few years » canny. dipping laws and it will only be a 
South an ore the whole country will be looking to the 
Ras its cattle supply, as it will be demonstrated that 


applic. 7... Taised cheaper here than elsewhere. The e 
Applies to how . same 
aba {0 hogs, The stock is, or has been, all run out, but 
quality of thods have shown that within a few years the 
favorably. = cattle and hogs can be built up to compare 
note the _ th those raised anywhere. As a proof of this 

e Tact that W. J. Davis, formerly of Jackson, Miss., 


WONDERFUL CROP OF OATS GROWN 





ber Co. is probably typical of the others. 
Altho it has been operating along agricul- 
tural lines for only two years, it has met 
with the greatest success. The develop- 
ment is in charge of G. M. Granbury, 
practical farmer as well as a lumberman, 
who keeps in close touch with the work be- 
ing done and renders what assistance he 
ean to the settlers. 

Since the work was started he has placed 
35,000 acres of land on the market, all of 
it located in Polk County. A large part of 
this was at first sold to development com- 
panies and speculators who brought the 
first carload of settlers from Kansas. It 
was their idea to subdivide the land into 
small tracts and it was after this move that 
the lumber company started to sell to in- 
dividual buyers. 

An incident may here be mentioned of 
what one of these land companies accom- 
plished. A corporation known as the On- 
alaska Live Stock Co. was organized with 
a capital stock of $18,000 with which sum 
it purchased 1,250 acres of land about four 
years ago. This year it had 400 acres in 
cotton which was raised to the extent of 
a bale to each acre, in itself no small ac- 
complishment. It has placed a price of 





at exorbitant prices and which, when developed in the hands 
of inexperienced and unlearned men, proved failures. 

I regret to say that some of these instances occurred in 
Arkansas and many thousands of dollars of hard earned 
savings were wasted away thru this method of exploitation 
and many of these settlers have eventually returned to 
their former homes to advertise our State adversely because 
they were victims of real estate speculators and never came 
pe | to realize the actual conditions and opportunities for 
settlers. 

It 1s the policy of this department to lend encouragement 
and aid to every legitimate enterprise calculated to develop 
our uncultivated lands and to place them in the hanas of 
actual settlers at legitimate prices and also to aid ana en- 
courage the settlers in the development and operatiou of 
their homesteads after they come into the State, 

I regard it as unfortunate that the lands once owneu by 
mill and timber companies bought for the timber thereon, but 
which have since been denuded of their timber, are charac- 
terized as cut-over lands. The term seems to imply that 
such lands are of indifferent or low value for agricultural 
purposes, whereas, as a matter of fact, some of our most 
fertile and productive lands now on the market consist of 
what are termed cut-over lands. I believe it would be 
greatly to the advantage of the State and prospective pur- 
chasers if such lands could be known only as agricultural 
lands from which the merchantable timber had been removed. 
It is true that many thousands of acres of pine lands were 
bought up by timber and mill companies for the timber at a 
time when all lands were low in value, but at the present 
time all of the so-called cut-over Jands in Arkansas are 
worth on an average of 100 percent more for agricultura! 
purposes than the original purchase price when bought by 
the timber and mill companies for the timber. Twenty-tive 
or thirty years ago land was plentiful in Arkansas ana the 
timber was in such little demand that all wild land was of 
a very low value, due to the fact that we had such a great 
surplus of unimproved land. Even at that time our Inghly 
improved farm lands were vastly greater in value than the 
wild or unimproved lands of equal fertility, notwithstanding 
the valuable timber they contained. 


Commissioner Page’s remarks regarding the term 
‘“eut-over lands’’ are quite pertinent and no doubt it 
would help considerably to eradicate from the minds of 
the people the idea that such lands are cheap when the 
word is used in reference to quality. As a matter of 
fact practically all of the richest farm lands in the coun- 
try originally were covered with a heavy growth of tim- 
ber. ‘ Today much the same sort of land can be secured 
in the South at very reasonable figures, and far more 


ON MISSISSIPPI CUT-OVER LAND 


$65,000 on the land alone. 

About 12,000 or 13,000 acres of the Polk. 
County land has been sold to local people 
alone; that is, farmers living in territory 
contiguous to the land. However, there are as many buy- 
ers from the northern States as from Texas. They in- 
clude farmers from Illinois, Missouri, Ohio and Nebraska. 


The average price for the land is between $10 and $20 
and it is sold on long term notes. During the entire time 
the company has been developing its property it has been 
found necessary to foreclose only one tract, because the 
purchaser never appeared or responded to inquiries for 
several years. In every other case the payments are made 
promptly. Mr. Granbury called attention to the fact 
that in practically every case the purchaser has seen and 
inspected the land before buying. 


Possibilities of the Land 


Practically every staple commodity that springs from 
the soil is being raised except wheat. Foremost among 
the products are cotton, corn, sweet potatoes and vege- 
tables of many varieties. Especial attention is now be- 
ing paid to the peanut industry, which is bringing a large 
revenue, while sugar cane is also being raised in good 
quantities. 

That the land is also available for stock raising is 
demonstrated by the fact that good money is being made 
out of cattle, herds ranging as high as from 300 to 500 
head. One of the first purchasers, a company of specu- 
lators from Kansas, has a stock farm on a tract of 3,100 
acres which is equal to any in the State. 

Recently the matter of hog raising has gained favor 
all over Texas, but it has found one drawback with the 
farmers and that is the fear and danger of hog cholera. 
To meet this situation demonstration agents either under 
private or Government supervision are devoting their 
attention to eliminating and preventing the disease and 
at present more attention is- being paid to hog raising 
than at any other time. 

Dairying is also engaging the attention of the settlers, 
who consider the possibilities for that industry much 
better here than in the North because of the more ad- 
vantageous climatic conditions. Every man who settles 
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on the east Texas land expresses the hope of some day 
owning a large dairy farm. 

In nearly every instance where the settler has been a 
farmer in some other section before coming to east Texas 
he has been making good as such. But most of them 
have lived in sections where the lands were high in price 
and they were unable to make crops enough on their 
farms to pay for the equities they held. Now they find 
that they can make more crops and cheaper ones than 
on the lands in the North. 

The farmers and planters generally over Polk County 
have received more money in rent on an average this 
year than they could have bought the land for before it 
was placed in cultivation. As yet, however, not all who 
have invested in the cut-over lands have moved on their 
property altho they have seen it and know what it is. 
Many of them have bought on long terms and will not 
locate until the land is all paid for. 

One farmer raised 10 acres in turnips the first year 
he located which paid him $800 an acre. His land was 
close to the sawmill and he sold his entire crop to the 
company. His crop of Irish potatoes paid him $200 an 
acre and sweet potatoes at the low price of 50 cents a 
bushel paid him $150 an acre. ’ 

One of the features of the development is the estab- 
lishment of a canning industry for tomatoes on the land. 
It is doing a good business selling at a price of $1.25 a 
dozen a product which formerly brought 60 cents. These 
are merely a few of the instances showing the success 
that is attending the development of the east Texas 
cut-over pine lands. 

The company is buying all the produce it can handle 
at its stores and is giving the full market price for it. 
It is also selling the lumber to the settlers at wholesale 
cost. According to Mr. Granbury it is only the shortleaf 
districts that are available for agricultural development. 
He expects that the company will dispose of 40,000 acres, 
the balance of the cut-over land it has on hand, between 
now and the first of next May. ; 

The experience of Thompson Bros.’ Lumber Co. is not 
much different from that of the South Texas Lumber Co. 
It is selling its lands in Trinity County, adjoining Polk 
County, thru the Jackson-Vreeland Securities Co., a sell- 
ing agency of Kansas City. The lands are selling from 
$20 to $25 an acre on 6- and 10-year terms and, besides the 
other products being raised, many of the settlers are con- 
verting them into pasture and grazing lands, while or- 
chards for the growing of pecans and citrus fruits are 
forming a large part of the development. 





DEMONSTRATES VALUE OF LOUISIANA LANDS 


SureEvePorT, La., Dec. 11—The wonderful results that 
ean be obtained from the cultivation of cut-over 
lands is well shown by the experience of H. A. Miner, 
of Zwolle, La., who is assistant secretary of Sabine 
Parish Fair Association and secretary of the Carter 
Benevolent Association. Three years ago Mr. Miner 
purchased forty-four acres of cut-over land at less 
than $5 an acre; cleared the land of stumps, put it in 
shape for cultivation for an additional $5.50 an acre, 
and netted $822 over expenses that year, the first year 
the entire farm was cultivated. Mr. Miner is a prac- 
tical farmer, having spent a number of years in farm- 
ing in Indiana. a . 

Regarding his belief in the practicability of creating 
farms out of cut-over lands Mr. Miner has the following 
to say: 

Due to erroneous impressions, in the minds of both 
northern men and southerners, the value of cut-over lands is 
generally overlooked, so there seems to be little chance for 
the lands to be developed until some genuine demonstrating 
is done. What I have done this year, however, I have done 
without codperation, because no one would lend aid, fearing 
that failure would ultimately result from my efforts. And 
they are not yet ready to concede, using as their argument 
that it was the high price of cotton and other products that 
has been responsible for my success. This is not a fact. it 
is true in so far as it has enabled me to realize so much, but 
I can make a success with cotton selling at only 9 cents, and 
can come out even with the price of cotton only 7 cents. I 
mean this to apply to any year, drouths not excepted. There 
is no need of drouth hurting us in this country, if proper 
tools are used. There is no reason for rainy weather hurting 
us on cut-over lands. Drainage is too good for that. 


Referring to the methods he used in making a farm 
out of his Jand Mr. Miner said: 


I did not attempt to farm it until every standing tree and 
stump had been removed. Thus I avoided the loss of room 
due to the presence of stumps and improved the quality of 
the crops grown. Every time a plow hits a pine root it 
makes a fresh wound in it, expelling a certain amount of 
turpentine into the soil which is carried broadcast for a 
radius of several feet in every direction, and this destroys a 
certain element needed by plant life and results in poor crops. 
I expect that this is probably the first time this theory has 
been advanced, because it is one of my own ideas, but I have 
proved to my own satisfaction that it is true. I learned in 
Indiana that where the land is worth as much as $100 an 
acre a farmer has to know almost more than a doctor or 
lawyer, and work harder than a hod carrier to raise enough 
in the summer to feed his stock in the winter, and then sell 
enough produce to realize as much as 3 percent on the invest- 
ment. My knowledge of farming obtained in Indiana has 
been a real asset ta me in making a success here, for in 
Indiana the most improved methods of farming are employed, 
while in the South the methods are generally very poor. 
This year I had about eight acres in corn, and the balance in 
cotton, with the exception of a small patch of potatoes. 

I myself did not work on the place except one half day I 
plowed in order to teach the farm hand how to use a horse 
cultivator, and convince him that it was not a trick and 
would not do him any personal harm. I used just one farm 
hand, with the exception of forty days. or $40 worth of addi- 
tional labor. I have not yet measured the potatoes, but the 
corn crop produced 100 bushels, and the fodder had some 
value. which, however, I am not making account of in report- 
ing the financial returns. The cotton crop sold for $1,159. 
I used some fertilizer, but not much. The fertilizer, feed, 
plow, tools. cotton seed, and the picking of the cotton, in- 
cluding services of an overseer, cost me altogether $337. I 
did not figure my help in that, and the corn, fodder and pota- 
toes will more than offset that. So my forty-four acres, all 
but two acres of which were in cultivation, netted me above 
expenses exactly $822, or an average for the year of $68.50 
a month. To work only one half day and with but little 
invested in land, that some of the uninformed might igno- 


rantly call worthless, strikes me as being an excellent show- 
ing for cut-over pine lands properly cultivated. 

Speaking of the difficulty in securing modern agri- 
cultural implements, Mr. Miner stated: 

I am sorry to have to say that I visited hardware stores 
and tried to secure some modern farm tools, but could not 
find them. Consequently I was compelled to order them by 
mail. One man, who has been with the Government for sev- 
eral years as a demonstrator, remarked when he saw my tools 
that he had never seen any similar ones before and would 
certainly like to get some himself. 

Mr. Miner removed his stumps by burning. Last 
winter a farm hand that he employed burned off the 
stumps from twenty acres in ten weeks, and then he 
didn’t work every day. During January this man cut 
the brush and trees from an additional tract of ten 
acres at a total cost of $15. Another man contracted 
to burn all the trash, including the stumps, for $40. 
‘*Thus,’’? Mr. Miner stated, ‘‘the cost of placing my 
land in garden shape from the raw woods was only 
$5.50 an acre on this ten-acre patch, and it hasn’t cost 
me any more to clear the rest of my land. I am very 
optimistic ‘about the possibilities for future develop- 
ment of cut-over lands, and am pleased to learn that 
the lumber companies are directing their attention 
that way. I am branching out in the fruit industry, 
‘believing that this is the day and time for specializa- 
tion. I am setting out 300 grape vines, 70 pecan trees, 
about 600 berry bushes and 2500 fig trees for a start.’’ 

In speaking of practical results from personal demon- 
stration, Mr. Miner cites his experience and that of 
A. 8. Winston, also of Zwolle, who came from Missouri 
two years ago and has developed an excellent farm 
from cut-over lands. Mr. Winston and Mr. Miner 
together took an exhibit of products raised on cut-over 
lands to the Missouri State Fair for display. He says: 
‘*The results we have received from the trip so far 
were the unloading a few days ago of four families 
from Missouri.’’ In speaking of the type of farming 
that brings success, he said that ‘‘it is necessary to do 
deep plowing at the right time, properly cultivate 
afterward, have plenty of good tools, kept bright 
twelve months a year, to make a man happy on forty 
acres of land.’’ 

Tells How Lands Should Be Sold 


Mr. Miner says that in his opinion it is necessary 
that lands be sold at reasonable prices, on reasonable 
terms, and purely on agricultural merits. He also 
declares that it is necessary to offer a warranty deed 
with an abstract and make no reservations whatever 
in dealing with the average farmer. He says: 

There are not many men with good common sense who are 
willing to pay for cut-over lands in undeveloped country and 
have the oil and mineral rights and other reservations made, 
and only receive a quit-claim deed for their money. I appre- 
ciate the fact that if the title is good, a quit-claim is good, 
byt there are many people of the farming class who do not 
know this, and one is wasting time in attempting to explain 
it to them. They are as much afraid of:it as of a snake. 
lumber companies want to sell their lands with titles, I urge 
that they be represented in handling the deal by a man who 
knows the merits of the land and is also aware of the condi- 
tions under which the people of the North or other prospec- 
tive purchasers and homeseekers are existing. Tell them 
nothing but the truth. Sell them the land and a title to it, 
and then allow them to have it for all that it is now or ever 
will be worth. If companies can not do that in whole, they 


—, better wait a while before attempting to market their 
ands, 


EASTERNERS INVEST IN SOUTHERN LANDS 


NorFro.k, Va., Dee. 11.—Capitalists have a habit of 
considering first of all the chances of losing money on a’ 
venture. Then if this possibility does not threaten they 
want to know all manner of things about the probabil- 
ities of other investments giving larger returns. There 
is just such a group of capitalists in New York that have 
been thinking of investing in southern cut-over lands for 
several years. As a result of this consideration backed 
by the outcome from careful investigations this group of 
men incorporated the Norfolk Southern Farms (Inc.) and 
purchased 45,000 acres of cut-over lands from the John 
L. Roper Lumber Co., of this city. This is not a land 
speculation, for most of the land will be retained by the 
company, which plans to operate a large stock farm. 
However, sales will be made of parts of the holdings in 
small tracts to selected farmers, after the lands are 
fuily cleared and developed and have demonstrated the 
ability to pay out well on the investment of the pros- 
pective purchasers. The company will also manage and 
operate farms for purchasers and will maintain experi- 
mental and demonstration departments, the purchasers 
to have the benefit of these departments. The land pur- 
chased lies entirely in Washington and Beaufort coun- 
ties, North Carolina, along the Norfolk-Belhaven branch 
of the Norfolk Southern Railroad. 

Adjacent to the lands purchased from the Roper com- 
pany there are 10,000 acres that have been developed 
during the last five years and, with indifferent cultivation, 
are yielding upwards of 100 bushels of corn to the acre. 
The manner in which these lands were cleared is rather 
unusual and it is said that the same method will be em- 
ployed by the Norfolk Southern Farms. The land was 
all covered with second growth timber and brush. This 
was all cut clean and allowed to lie upon the ground 
until it dried out, after which a fire was set which left 
behind only the larger logs and stumps. Immediately 
after the first burning corn was planted or ‘‘stuck’’ 
among the logs by dropping kernels in small holes made 
with a stick and the resulting crops yielded about thirty 
bushels to the acre without cultivation. The second and 
third years the land is burnt over and planted in the 
same manner. The fourth year, as most of the logs or 
stumps have either been burned or rotted, the land may 
be cleared at slight expense and put under the plow. As 
most of the land lies in the low sections it is necessary 
to do considerable drainage work, which is best accom- 
plished by running large drainage ditches straight thru 
the land and then connecting them by cross or lateral 





ei 
hand-dug ditches, often of tile.description. ‘he land jg 
so porous that it drains well and it is possi: ie so to a), 
range the ditches that cultivation of the lanis is not jp. 
terfered with. The surface fall is.about one foot to the 
mile. The best success in ditch digging cones from the 
use of steam dredges. 





ASSOCIATION ENDORSES EXPLOITATION CAMPAIGN 


NEw Or.EANS, La., Dec. 12.—The Souther» Pine Asso. 


ciation’s committee on cut-over lands met 2: the Grune. 
wald Hotel at.10 o’clock this morning to crystallize the 
information gathered from the subscribers. A ftey sey- 


eral hours’ discussion a report was adopted to be pre: 
sented immediately to the association directors go that 
it may be taken up at the meeting Thursday. Pregey 
at today’s conference were the following: L. D, gj. 
bert, Southern Pine Lumber Co., Texarkana, Ark.; J, g 
Foley, Brooks-Scanlon Co., Kentwood, La.; F. W, Rei. 
mers, Natalbany Lumber Co., Hammond, La.; Walter 
Parker, general manager of the New Orleans Asgoeig. 
tion of Commerce; J. M. Thomson, publisher of the New 
Orleans Item; and Secretary J. E. Rhodes, Assistant 
Secretary A. G. T. Moore and Advertising Manager W, J. 
Ferry, of the Southern Pine Association. The report 
says: 

The committee on cut-over lands has become im 
since its investigation of what might be done to aid in te 
exploitation of cut-over lands, of the necessity for a very 
full and exhaustive investigation of their possibilities, We 
feel that this can best be accomplished at a conference of 
considerable magnitude, the program of which should in- 
clude authorities upon the many phases of the problem, We 
are impressed with the fact that such a conference would 
result in much publicity favorable to the interest of cut- 
over land owners in showing that they are sincerely inter. 
ested in supporting every movement which will aid in the 
agricultural development of the South. 


The report continues that investigation has shown 
that the owners of cut-over lands are in many cases car- 
rying on expensive experimental work that is a duplica- 
tion of effort and with which the general public is not 
familiar. A conference would allow an interchange of 
results and obviate the need of experiments that have 
already proved the point. Attention is called to the in. 
creased cost of living and to the general conviction that 
it can not be decreased until there is an increased pro- 
duction of farm produce and live stock—especially of 
the latter. The statement is made that ‘‘efforts which 
have been made by the owners of cut-over land to mar- 
ket the lands have not generally been successful?’ and 
that consequently many have been discouraged from at- 
tempting to sell them. The necessity of making cut: 
over lands bear a just proportion of taxes is pointed out 
and the added advantage that settlement of the lands 
would bring in an increased home market for lumber, 
The report adds: 


We think the present most opportune for making an effort 
to direct attention of the public generally to the possibilities 
of southern lands, because the majority of lands in other 
sections of the country, which have been considered more 
attractive, are largely settled and carry a much heavier 
investment. * * * We find that there is a very general 
incorrect impression on the part of a great number of the 
people in northern States regarding the climatic conditions 
in the States contiguous to the Gulf, which has prejudiced 
them more than any one thing against this section. We are 
unwilling to. prophesy regarding the possible immigration to 
the United States at the end of the war, tho many students 
of the situation feel that many thousands will come to 
America, frightened at the enormous taxes imposed by the 
warring nations. We believe, however, that more immediate 
and satisfactory results in the direction of settling southern 
lands may be expected by seeking to interest people now liv- 
ing in northern States. We find that the remarkable develop- 
ment of the Canadian Northwest was accomplished by con- 
certed effort of interested land owners and railroads in show- 
ing prosperous American farmers the possibilities of large 
increases in disposing of their high priced lands in the middle 
States and investing a portion of their money in relatively 
cheap Canadian land. We believe the same opportunities pre- 
sent themselves to the South. 


The activities of the Southern Settlement & Develop- 
ment Organization, of Baltimore, Md., in conducting 
experiments, seeking to determine the best uses to which 
southern lands ean be put and such campaigns as the 
tick eradication movement are heartily commended by 
the report. This association, it is pointed out, is will 
ing to codperate with the Southern Pine Association m 
developing cut-over lands and suggests that the South- 
ern Pine Association ask the codperation of the South- 
ern Settlement & Development Organization in arrang- 
ing for a joint conference to be held in New Orleans 
during the present season. It is further suggested that 
the New Orleans Association of Commerce also be 1 
vited to participate in the arrangements. 


We recomniend that the $500 already appropriated by the 
board of directors for the use of this committee be spent 
in connection with such plans for the proposed conference 
with the understanding that this committee will take > 
active part in the preparation of the program and that the 
advertising department of the Southern Pine Association 
may be authorized to do whatever possible to secure 7 
greatest amount of publicity from this movement in beha 
of our subscribers. : 

One result of the proposed conference would be to =a 
quaint the public with the fact that the owners of eut-ovet 
lands are sincerely interested in their development upon 4s 
permanent and substantial basis and to show what they the 
already doing to bring about this result. We feel that t 
chief object of the conference, however, would be to aract 
an organization of cut-over land owners which may car ing 
a propaganda to supplement the development work a 
done bv the Southern Settlement & Development Oregano 
tion. We do not feel that the Southern Pine Associa oo 
should be expected to engage in any exploitation of , 
lands for its subscribers, for the reason that ifs reer 
are derived on the basis of lumber production and are that 
tributed for other specific purposes. We do not believe ony 
an organization of eut-over land owners can be create kin 
more easily or anickly than by a conference ©! the Such 
proposed, which they should all be induced to attend. cel 
a conference can he made of great practical value to a ofit: 
owners sincerely interested in their development and pr 
able disposition. 


The committee plans to meet here again 02 Toei 
Dec. 19, to take such further action as the «associa af 
directors, after considering its foregoing report, ™ 
authorize or suggest. 
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Some time ago the South Bend (Ind.) Chamber of Commerce asked its 
members to tell the things they wanted that organization to do toward 
bettering conditions in South Bend. Reference already has been made on 
this page to the questionnaire sent out by the board. In South Bend 
Today, the chamber’s official organ, the replies were grouped under the 


following heads: Good Roads ; South Bend First—Retail Trade; Trade 
Extension—Farmers ; New Industries; City Planning; Depots ; Coopera- 
tion—Get Together—Public Spirit; Recreation; Education; Publicity; 
Charities ; Health ; City Government ; Railroad Facilities, etc. 

This list should afford an index and guide for the activities of any 
board of trade or community development organization. One fact that 
must strike the novice in development work is the wide variety and the 
great extent of the field in which the Chamber of Commerce is invited 
to operate. It is no longer deemed to be a purely commercial institution ; 
its sphere includes substantially every field of activity in which the public 
and private welfare of the citizens and community is involved. 

In the matter of education, for example, four members suggested the 
adoption of “vocational training in the public schools.” One member 
suggests “night schools for workingmen, like those at Gary, Ind.” An- 
other suggests “the teaching of Spanish for South American trade, and 
In all of the most enterprising communities of the 

United States sentiment is growing in favor of making the public instruc- 
tion fit into the schemes of life as it is certain to be lived by the youths 
who attend their public schools. To the rural community this means that 
its schools shall not only teach at least the elements of agriculture, but 
that they shall show something of the advantages of farming as a vocation 
and of the opportunities for cultural development in the country. The 
financial viewpoint should not be permitted to obscure the social. 

The subject of recreation received consideration from ten members. 
One suggested “encouraging better class entertainments ;” three sug- 
gested “development of social centers and their activities,’ and six 
suggested that the city “establish parks and playgrounds.” 

How many communities have almost wholly neglected their opportuni- 
ties, not to say their duties, with respect to providing for recreation for 
their citizens, young and old? The moving picture show has become an 
aggressively important factor in community life; and the question for 
each community to answer is whether it shall have “movie” entertainments 
of a demoralizing and degrading character or those of an educative and 

. elevating tone. It is eminently practical for local development organiza- 
In some communities corporations have 
been so organized as to secure practical monopolies of the moving picture 
business within their precincts. These monopolies are of course main- 
tained only with a view of protecting the communities from picture shows 
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of a demoralizing and injurious character. There can be no doubt that 
the moving picture opens a great field for the extension of education and 
at a cost to the beneficiaries far below anything contemplated before its 
invention. This fact in itself makes it extremely desirable that the control 
of the business should be in good hands and directed with a view to the 
promotion of the public welfare rather than to the enhancing of private 











Tho grouped under the heading of “Health,” several suggestions 
made in response to the South Bend questionnaire have a vital relation to 
the subject of education. One member suggested that efforts be made “‘to 
increase sunshine and fresh air in the schools;” another, that the board 
of education “remove kindergarten rooms from basements and increase 
number of teachers ;” and still another, that provision be made for “dental 
and medical inspection of school children.” The first two of these ques- 
tions really present a single problem, for providing fresh air and sunshine 
in a basement room is impracticable without an elaborate system of 
Cold and impure air are, generally speaking, heavier than 
A basement is like a well in this, that the coldest air 
sinks into it and remains there. 
hill with a considerable fall on at least one side air drainage might remove 
But not many schools are or should be in that position, 
because playgrounds can not be provided. Cold air will not rise out of 
a basement and of course the light, warm air will not sink into it. Conse- 
quently, the little folks who, owing to their size, are close to the floor 
are always breathing the very worst air in the room. 

‘Nearly everybody nowadays knows that sunshine is the most effective 
of natural germ destroyers; it is the cheapest at the same time that it is 
the most effective health conserver and disease preventive known. 
shine and fresh air in a school room will work more effectively in the 
cause of education than any instructor that can be employed. Dull wits 
and listless eyes are more often the result of lack of light and ventilation 
than of natural aptitude in the pupils themselves. 
dental and medical examination be provided also is in line with the most 
enlightened policy with respect to public education. 
need careful supervision by competent authorities, but such defects as 
those affecting sight and hearing especially are so often obstacles to 
progress in education that they demand more attention than most parents 
are willing or able to give them. 

One fact will bear emphasis in connection with this subject; and that is 
that much of the work here suggested is of character that can not safely 
be undertaken by any individual or any other organization than the local 
development body. It should be able to express or at any rate so to in- 
fluence public sentiment as to secure the adoption of these betterments. 
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WILLISTON, N. D., is utilizing its new Armory-Audi- 
torium for a ‘‘Community Lyceum’’ which the Graphic 
declares will be the best ever brought to ‘the town. 
Thus one good movement in a community begets another ; 
given a community auditorium, and the people demand 
entertainment on a par with the auditorium. It seems 
that when a community once gets the development spirit 
under way money is forthcoming for every improvement 
that is needed to bring its facilities up to the highest 
Plane. The fact is that much of this money would other- 
wise find its way igto investments that would not benefit 
the community at all, and the individuals who contribute 
it not so much as when invested in community utilities. 

* * * 


‘‘Mory and better eggs’’ was the slogan adopted for 
the farmers’ poultry institute held at Omro, Wis., re- 
cently. It was the determination of those in charge of 
the plans for the institute to take the necessary steps at 
this meeting to make Winnebago County the banner 
county of the State in the production of eggs. 


* * * 


ore wide educational rally has been organized 
a oliins, Miss., the association being known as the 
‘atrons-Trustees-Teachers’ Association.’’ Its purpose 
. indicated by the subjects discussed at its first meet- 
ai part as follows: ‘The Farm Problem and Its 
= ution ; ‘The _Farm Home;’’ ‘‘The Country 
ome ‘ Vitalizing and Enriching the Country 
a 0" Lourse;’?’ “*The Training of Country Teachers; *’ 
-4e Country Life Movement.’? 
* * * 


Os PEOPLE Of the Village of Hudson Falls, N. Y., 
io 2. ge to buy-an automobile fire truck by means 
to $9 ne subscription, contributions ranging from $1 


* * * 


ms a or of the United States Department 
het ae ained to memkers of the Tacoma (Wash.) 
art: ‘cal Club the Government’s plans for attracting 
_ 2 Rainier National Park. Last year, he said, 
for ti. ‘ 8 from concessions were nearly enough to pay 
ais is, Higgs of the park plant. With improved high- 
aca © the park by the State and those within 
age wil] ph 2a to be built by the Government, patron- 
porting. greatly’ increase and make the park self-sup- 


All the parks, the i i 
Progress toward aht-dctoert. speaker said, are making 





BROADENING FIELDS 


A remarkable feature of community building has 
been the widening of the field and enlarging of the 
sphere of the operation of development organiza- 
tions. In the beginning of this work men—both 
merchants and farmers—saw only their own selfish 
interests in need of codperative aid. Then each 
group came to see that its interests were at many 
points common with those of their fellows in other 
fields—merchants with farmers and farmers with 
merchants, as well as both with professional men 
and others. 

First the merchants thought they must organize 
to protect themselves against the farmers and the 
farmers retaliated by organizing to protect them- 
selves against the merchants. But both have come 
to see their folly; for they have discovered that 
each is necessary for the other and that strife and 
antagonism must be supplanted by codperation. 


Before the merchant can be prosperous the farmer 
must be so; hence whatever the merchant can do 
to promote the prosperity of the farmer will not 
only enable the farmer to buy what the merchant 
has to sell but will put him in a humor to buy from 
the merchant who helped to promote. his prosperity. 
Simple, isn’t it?—funny that every merchant has 
not seen it. But many have not yet. They still 
condemn the mail order buyer, and instead of 
winning first his confidence and then his trade they 
incur his enmity and of course lose his trade. 


The greatest value of the development organiza- 
tion lies in the opportunity it affords the most 
enlightened and enterprising persons in the com- 
munity to enlighten those in need of enlightenment 
and to instill right principles in those who obstruct 
the path of progress in community codperation, 
The development club is something of a vocational 
school, the curriculum of which should be designed 
to make its members good citizens, interested in the 
public welfare, and understanding the intimate rela- 
tions between the prosperity and welfare of all 
classes of citizens with one another. The club 
should teach principles as well as promote better- 
ments. At the same time that it builds up its com- 
munity in a material and social way, it should raise 
its members to a higher plane of thought and con- 
duct. That many clubs are performing these func- 
tions is demonstrated by the fact mentioned at the 
beginning—they are finding a wider and wider range 
of usefulness. 











It was thru the efforts of the Young Men’s Industrial 
League of Aurora, Mo., that J. H. H. Mote, district 
agricultural agent, representing the Missouri Agricultural 
College, made his headquarters in that city. The sig- 
nificance of this work is indicated by the following cail 
issued by Mr. Mote: 


‘¢To the Teachers, District Clerk and School Boards in 
Lawrence, Newton, McDonald, Barry, Stone, Taney 
and Christian Counties: 


‘¢You are hereby requested to call a meeting of the 
farmers of your district at your school house and or- 
ganize a ‘Farmers’ Community Club’ by electing a 
president and secretary. 


‘¢The purpose of this club is for the betterment of 
the school and the study of local farm problems. 

‘*T request that the secretary of each club write me 
at Aurora and give me the dates your club meets; also 
list the things you are most interested in as a com- 
munity, naming the most important first, such as: gen- 
eral farming, dairy, strawberries, horticulture, poultry 
ete. Also, I wish you would suggest the nearest place 
at which your club might conveniently meet with sev- 
eral other clubs to form what we might term a Con- 
federation of the Farm Clubs. 


‘‘Tf you will codperate with me at once in this matter 
I will be able to suggest meeting places for the con- 
federated clubs, and also bring specialties on subjects 
you are most interested in from the college of agricul- 
ture within the reach of every club some time during 
the winter months. 


‘<«There need be no cost, only the postage of your sec- 
retary, as this is university work and we are more than 
anxious to be of greater service to the farmers of south- 
western Missouri.’’ In another column of the issue of 
the Advertiser containing this call the statement is made 
that ten or twelve farmers’ clubs with more than 400 
members already have been organized in the country 
immediately surrounding Aurora. This is the sort of 


‘development that every rural community building club 


should promote. Mr. Mote is now planning for a fed- 
eration of farmers’ clubs with headquarters in his office. 
Can one easily overestimates the value of this work? 
And it is merely the logical result of the initiative and 
energy displayed by a few young men of Aurora who 
organized themselves into the Young Men’s Industrial 
League. There is work of this kind for a league in 
every rural village and community in the United States. 
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While I am not an artist—but at this point my com- 
panion looked over my shoulder, read the typewritten 
line and asked me if I really thought such a confession 
would tell people anything they did not already know. 
I am in too serious a mood for such flippancies. How- 
ever, on second thought I have conceived it possible 
that some people think I draw the pictures on these 
pages, but I want to assure them that I do not. The 
eartoonist who illustrates this department is in no way 
responsible for the shallows and billows of language 
that serve to float or perhaps to strand his pictures; 
but it was not for the purpose of introducing this fact 
that I made the deprecatory opening statement. The 
fact is I have been looking at some pictures and allow- 
ing them to suggest to me things about my own line of 
work. This isn’t at all unusual. Perhaps you recall 
the story of the old couple at the world’s fair who 
were looking at some delicate marble statuettes. They 
had just discovered a delectable little Cupid. ‘‘Oh, 
John, doesn’t he look just like our little Joey,’’ ex- 
claimed the woman. John gave the bit of marble a 
quizzieal look and said: ‘‘ Well, Mary, if he had a 
snub nose and freckles and red hair down in his eyes 
and a stone bruise on his toe and two fish hooks and a 
crooked nail and six marbles and a bunged-up jack 
knife in his pocket he be the splittin’ image of little 
Joey.’’ After which, I suppose, John didn’t stand 
quite so well with Mary. 

The thing I have been discovering about pictures is 
the importance of the background. I haven’t been 
thinking of the really highbrow stuff, but rather of 
magazine illustrations. For instance, an artist like 
Thomas Fogarty will put an indistinctly drawn farmer 
in the foreground and then will put graceful trees and 
receding landscape behind him until the picture gets 
your imagination to painting your own picture of coun- 
try romance. The man who without his background 
would be an indistinct and rather meaningless blur, by 
the aid of that background becomes the type figure 
for all the quiet, industrious, wholesome country life 
that has been planted in your mind by all the writers 
from Thoreau and Ik Marvel down to David Grayson. 
It strikes me that background has the same importance 
for communities and for individual men as well as for 
industries and pleasure and even for religions. 

Take our good friend the Irishman. Is he proud that 
he is an Irishman? If you don’t know and feel able in 
self defense just pat Johnny Bull on the back and cast 
a slurring innuendo at the Sons of Erin in the presence 
of one of them. This is a needlessly risky experiment, 
and we do not recommend it unless you are quick with 
your hands and have a defensive wallop of high po- 
tentiality in at least one mitt. The Irishman’s pride 
that he is an Irishman includes a good deal more than 
what he himself is or has done. It reaches back of the 
Battle of the Boyne and includes the thrilling and 
entirely unchristian behavior of the banshee and the 
rollicking and pleasurable fights at the Donnybrook 
Fair and the jaunting cars and the gallant, hopeless 
struggles for political liberty and the peat bogs and 
Blarney Castle and Edmund Burke and potato fam- 
ines and emigrations to America and all the thou- 
sands of other things that have given to the Auld 
Sod its piquant characteristic flavor. This is the 
Irishman’s background. 

Novel writers have always had a deal of respect 
for historical backgrounds. If this background is 
right an ordinary tale may become a masterpiece. 
Thru their work we have come to have a better notion 
of the history and the life of the different sections 
of our country. Early Virginia? Out of the stately 
pages of a novel come shadowy ladies in ruffs and 
brocades, high shell combs and powdered hair. They 
are accompanied by gentlemen wearing satin knee 
breeches and gorgeous ruffles. They are in a setting 
of beautiful paneling that a modern planing mill 
might be proud of, and they sit in slender chairs 
that have come overseas from famous old cabinet 
makers. Modern Virginia would not be what it is 
were it not for the historic background of hard-riding, 
rich-living, formally courteous country squires of co- 
lonial times. We think of the West that was, and 
the old-time cowboy comes to mind; the rollicking, 
gun-toting cowboy with his chaps and his half-broken 
horse following the big herds over the plains. The 
corn belt has its less picturesque but fully as heroic 
and exciting memories of pioneer life. The South- 
west has its strain of Spanish romance, and the 
North has its lumberjack who endures to this present 
day. 

The Lumberjack—the Real and the Unreal. 


I think the lumberjack of the north woods might 
be surprised and somewhat abashed if he were sud- 
denly to meet the embodied image of himself that 
has been created by certain romantic writers. It is a 
kind of Howard Chandler Christy drawing combined 
of Goliath of Gath and Francis X. Bushman, seasoned 
with a dash of Lord Chesterfield. His picturesque- 
ness, ‘according to this portraiture, left nothing to 
be desired. A Romany gypsy queen would have 
perished of mortification and envy had she found 
herself compared with him. He sometimes got drunk 
and gambled and fought a little, according to these 
adoring writers, but just enough to classify him as 
‘fred blooded.’’ But under this thin veneer of virile 
vice he was pure gold. I suspect this picture fitted 


the reality about as well as a Lord Fauntleroy suit 
would fit Jess Willard. 

Others have drawn an equally unreal picture of 
the woodsman as a swinish, swashbuckling brute who 
kicked and gouged when he fought and who got sod- 
den drunk and lived content with brutal brawls and a 
broken head as daily companions. I suppose there 
were some like this; but it is my guess from what I 
have seen of them that they are not unlike other 
workmen. Some steel workers get drunk and fight; 
others are respectable, sober family men who save 
their money and stay home nights. Some business 
men are not unacquainted with the narcotic pleasures 
of whisky, and the things they do to each other in 
a business way would make kicking and gouging in a 
personal fight seem like the quality of mercy in 
comparison. But not all business men are pirates. 
Few of them, comparatively, are pirates. This after- 
noon on looking out of the car window I saw a woods- 
man who might stand as my idea of the lumberjack 
as a class. He was past 40 years old, had a stoop in 
his shoulders, a thin and wrinkled neck, a sandy 
moustache that drooped to the line of his jaw, and a 
pair of mild looking blue eyes that held a spark of 
interest as people began getting off the train. He 
ejected tobacco juice copiously. He wore among 
other things a winter cap partly pulled over his ears 
but pushed back from his forehead, a plaid flannel 
shirt, stagged pants and high laced rubber soled shoes. 
He leaned on the handle of a double bitted ax. After 
a moment he lost interest in the train and began 
chopping with an easy, graceful sway of his body 
that promised hours of work without tiring. He 
looked like any capable, self-respecting workman 
dressed for his job. 

The lumberjack is still a highly important adjunct 
to business in this northern country. In riding down 

















“Is he proud that he is an Irishman?” 


thru Wisconsin the train stopped every time there 
was a cross road or wherever two or more buildings had 
gotten together. And at nearly every one of these 
towns one or more sawmills were to be seen. Some- 
times they were little affairs pulled by a traction en- 
gine and using a circular saw; sometimes they were 
big affairs with annual cuts running into the millions 
of feet. 

We went thru much cut-over lands. Now, cut-over 
land is entitled to respect. It has done its bit for the 
comfort and enrichment of the country. It has a 
glorious past; but like Shakespeare’s seventh age of 
man it seems to be sans everything. This isn’t 
exactly true, for it holds out a hope of future agri- 
cultural effort. But as it lies there, cold and inert 
like the pale corpse of its former self, with blackened 
stumps and stark and blasted snags, a riot of tousled 
undergrowth spreading over it and rocks sticking out 
like unconquered original sin, it is a pitiable thing 
upon which it is a shame to look. All honor to the 
farmers who are taking it over and by hard work 
are turning it into fair farming lands! 

Presently in the course of our trip we came to 
Antigo, Wis. Antigo is a comparatively new town, but 
I wasn’t able to find any person who knew how it got 
its name or what had suggested the name. Possibly it 
may have been named the way the Eastman people 
named the kodak. Some person in that company de- 
cided a new and unusual name for their cameras 
would be a good thing, so he pushed a button and said 
to the private of industry who answered the bell, 
‘‘Boy, bring me an alphabet.’’ And when the alpha- 
bet was brought this person began juggling -it the 
way the vaudeville man juggles the balls, dinner 
plates, kerosene lamps, piano stools and kitchen stoves. 
When he had become a little tired he began dropping 
letters. Five of them fell in a row and spelled Kodak. 
The word was found. Truth compels me to admit 
that this is not an official explanation, but it is evi- 





dent that the person who fixed up the word gj 
threw some letters together and called it g 
work. 

Antigo is located in a big county, Langlade by 
name; that is supplied with several revenue produejn; 
resources. There is an unusual amount of farming fy 
this part of the State. Of course Wisconsin ‘jg , 
great farming State, especially dairy farming, but jy 
these parts the difficulties of clearing the land have 
been so great that the farms as yet are not large. The 
ordinary family that takes over a cut-over farm is 
able to clear about an acre a year; and since life jg 
limited to three score years and ten and not all of 
those years permit of effective grubbing of stumps it 
is evident that one man beginning with nature’s shin- 
ing morning face as left by the loggers is not going 
to have a limitless estate under cultivation when he 
lays down the shovel and the hoe. But around Antigo 
there is some real farming land that ranks right wy 
with anything in the State. I am not informed, but 
I think these Antigo flats did not have to be cleared, 
Nature seems to have prepared them for future farm. 
ers who did not care to take a preliminary course jp 
stump shooting. However this may have been, the 
land is said to be held at as high prices as any in the 
State. It is a great silo country, for it is possible ty 
raise good silage corn crops, tho the season is so short 
the corn can’t be ripened. 


THE HOME OF MANY SAWMILLS 


Then in adition to the farming Langlade County 
has a vast amount of timber. There are already five 
sawmills in the town, and another is coming. One 
concern is said to own 600,000,000 feet of timber, and 
most of it is located in this county. As you could 
guess the county is large in size. Some of these newer 
counties would make respectable empires if they were 
located in Europe and would support kings and grand 
admirals and would send Baron Figtree or the Duke 
of Bulldurham as ambassador to the United States, 

The first retail yard I visited was that of the 
Antigo Building Supply Co., of which T. A. Brenner 
is manager. I found Mr. Brenner out in the yard help- 
ing with the adjustment of the stock. It was a 
stormy day, so as soon as the piles were sufficiently 
fixed up we retired to Mr. Brenner’s office. 

‘Antigo is a young town,’’ he remarked. ‘‘I be. 
lieve it was started about 1883, which is not very long 
ago as the lives of towns go. Of course for a long 
time it was pretty small, and it has been only in the 
last few years that it really got a good start. The 
fact that it is young makes it different in a good 
many ways. For instance, the people here who do 
things and who own the property are young people. 
Of course there are old people in the town, but they 
don’t have much to do with running things. Old 
people are all right. I don’t think anybody has a 
grudge against them as a class, but you know as well 
as I that in a good many towns there are wealthy old 
men who made their money thru the rise in value of 
real estate who know nothing of modern business. 
They made their-money by hanging on rather than by 
boosting business in such a way that everybody could 
get the benefit of it. So in those towns the old fel: 
lows own most of the real estate and control the 
banks, and they are not going to take even little risks 
or make even little efforts to expand business and boost 
the town. They have enough. Their property, even if 
it doesn’t bring them in as much of an income 3s 
it might if it were managed rightly, still brings in 4 
big income, bigger than they need or really know 
what to do with. So the whole town is slowed down 
because the men who control things are old and cal: 
tious and distrustful of modern business. 

‘* Antigo isn’t like that. It is a town of young pe 
ple, and when they set out to do a thing they go right 
to the center of it. Not long ago we found that 
there was a possibility of inducing this new mill to 
locate here in the city. It had been planned to locate 
it at another. town, but even there the logs would 
have to be shipped in by rail. The managers of the 
company were not out looking for a bonus; they wert 
looking for the best location. Well, when these things 
became known the commercial association got up 4 
big banquet to which the business men of the tow 
turned out. At this banquet the officers of the com 
pany were so favorably impressed that they let it be 
known that if a site were forthcoming they woul 
locate the mill in Antigo. The commercial club had 
only three days in which to work, but it got = 
and at the end of that time had the necessary $10,00 
over-subscribed. 

‘‘This tendency to start things and to put them 
thru right away has a definite effect on our business. 
I got my training farther south; and down there — 
spring opened I knew every house and barn thst 
would be built within twenty miles of the yard. cet 
ple figured over them for months; first to decide whet 
er they could afford the building or not, and seco” 
to get the best price possible. After a bill was ® 
a lumber dealer had quite a reasonable length of swe 
in which to get in the necessary stock. A peret 
had a little time given him. Here there 1s er 
that. I hear of a possible job one day, sell it the 
next and in fifteen minutes the owner will want ‘ 
first load of lumber started to the job. A few ae 
later he will be yelling for the frames and the? 
terior trim. 
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‘(To take care of this kind of business we have 
to have a good stock in the yard that is capable of 
meeting sudden and large drains, and we a to 
have a crew in the planing mill that can get these 
sudden orders out in time. We have a pretty good 
sized mill, and we have good workmen, We keep our 
erew over winter, for it would never do to break up 
the organization. The men ars skilled workers, and 
we know they can handle the rush orders that come 
in. There is quite a bit of work during the winter, 
and in addition to what comes in ‘we make a line 
of cold air registers to fill in with between times. The 
mill handles the work incidental to the houses we 
build here in town and in the surrounding country, and 
it takes on a certain number of outside jobs. Just at 
present we are getting out the interior trim for 2 
school house. We buy our lumber rough. 


Competition From Small Mills a Help Rather Than a 
Setback 


‘‘Qf course there is some competition from the small 
mills thru the county that are working on the tracts 
too small for the big mills to bother with. These 
small mills sell a good deal of stuff direct to the 
farmers, but we expect this. If a farmer, after get- 
ting my prices on barn material, tells me he can buy 
it for much less of a local sawmill I tell him if he can 
use the stuff it will be wise for him to buy it. That 
kind of trade is not the kind we fight for. There 
isn’t a whole lot of profit in a job consisting entirely 
of rough lumber that we simply handle without mill- 
ing or furnishing a plan. The output of the small mills 
is not very satisfactory, for in some cases at least the 
sizes don’t hold out accurately, and it often happens 
that the mill will not have a complete enough assort- 
ment to supply the material for much of a building. 
But when the farmers can buy from the littie mills 
and make good use of the stuff it is to their interest 
to do so. The sawmill man will usually make a price 
lower than we can meet and less than the lumber is 
really worth if it is well sawed. But the sawmill 
hasn’t any outlet, and the men who run it are not 
really sawmill men. They run the mill a little while 
when other work is out of the question, and they do 
it for the purpose of getting a little cash. We buy 
some stock from them when it is well enough sawed 
so that we can use it and it is what we want. After 
running thru the planers it is all right. 

‘“‘T don’t mind this kind of competition. It is 
nothing. In fact I think in the long run it does us 
good. These little rough barns are a good thing for 
the farmers and make it possible for them to make 
more money. Within a few years they will be in a 
position to build larger buildings that they must make 
out of material they get from us. The big sawmills 
don’t sell directly in this way. We have no quarrel 
with them. But we do dislike the competition of 
would be dealers who don’t know their business. They 
come in and.expect to get rich quick. They learn 
a little about wholesale prices and find out what we 
are charging at retail and jump to the conclusion that 
we are making a barrel of money and that they can 
make a barrel, too, by cutting under our prices a lit- 
tle. They don’t know anything about business. They 
have the idea that if a thing costs $10 and is sold 
for $14 there is a clear profit of $4. They look at 
these things the way the small farmer does. He 
doesn’t figure in anything for overhead expense, and 
if he buys a pig for $10 and sells him for $14 he knows 
he has made $4. These would-be dealers usually don’t 
last long, but if- they have a little capital they last 
until it is gone, and they make things uncomfortable 
for us in the meantime. We have to choose between 
a loss and making our customers think we are holding 
them up. 

‘‘Antigo is growing rather rapidly, and I’m cer- 
tain that the growth will be continued. The new saw- 
mill will bring a good many people to town, and 
there are no vacant houses to be had. Next summer 
should almost certainly see quite a building boom, 
but it will be a boom to shelter people already in the 
a to shelter those we hope to attract to the 
place.’’ 
Over in the other side of town I found the C. H. 
Krause Lumber Co., and in the office I met a big young 
chap in a flannel shirt who introduced himself as R. E. 
Krause. He is of the second generation and has al- 
ready gotten himself thoroly installed in the business. 
He was in school and specializing in chemistry when 
he got word to come home and help install the yard 
im Antigo. He did this and then stayed to help run 
it. iis scientific schooling was of direct value to 
him in one line, for he had studied mechanical draw- 
ing among other things and soon found a practical 
use tor it in a new building service. In a rather 
casual way he began helping people draft the plans 
for their houses. He had all kinds of plan books ly- 
ing around in the office and loaned these books freely, 
but he found that nearly every one of his customers 


eould ‘nd a plan that would be just the thing if he 
coul: make a change or two in it. So he began mak- 
ing those changes for them. 


Renders Plan Service to Cutomers 


& “ i have had a little experience now,’’ he remarked, 

gia I don’t find it especially difficult to make a plan 
ah . house of medium size. I usually make just 
ae Ba but if necessary I can make completed draw- 
toe with every detail in, and I can make blueprints, 


cae d A 5 
ec ri ve most people in planning a house try 


don't reals y rooms on a given floor plan. They 
ag = ize, of course, how small the rooms will be. 
ie Prey: them away from this mistake. I tell a 
ral if we can agree on a floor plan we can get 


on over the floor, and a good many are content 

















“Began juggling it’ 


to leave it that way. It saves a great deal of de- 
tailed work on the plans and is usually satisfactory 
in the end, tho of course I can’t give them an exact 
material bill from such a plan. But I like to think 
that most of our customers are willing to trust the 
job to us without an ironclad material bill and esti- 
mate; tho, of course, if they want these I can com- 
plete the plans and take off an exact bill. 

‘‘This individual plan service has proved popular 
around here, and I believe it is a coming service. It 
seems only right that the man who sells the material 
ought to be able to give a little expert advice about 
using it. I haven’t found it hard to master, so far, and 
while the big houses with much individual and spe- 
cial finish wold be harder those houses are usually 
designed by professional architects. The medium sized 
and small houses are the ones the retail lumberman 
ought to specialize in. They are built by people who 
don’t feel that they can afford the service of an 
architect, and still they would like to have houses 
built according to their own wishes. 

‘‘This is a great ‘farming country. Most people from 
farther South don’t realize just how good it is. For 
three years I have been secretary of the county fair 
association. Last summer we gave a fair that was 
a little unusual in that we charged no admission fees 
at the gate. The exhibits were limited to the county, 
and we had some fine displays. Of course we’d think 
so; but I have better proof than that. The judges 
who scored the exhibits were from the State agricul- 
tural school and had judged at fairs all over the State. 
They told us we had farm products displays as good as 
those shown in any county fair in the State, and those 
fairs, or most of them, were not limited to the county 
where the fair was held. They were open to the 
world. You understand that we are not an old agri- 
cultural county. We have just reached the point 


where we are beginning to realize our own farming . 


possibilities. The State has become widely known as a 
dairying State and especially as a cheese-making State. 
Dairying is just getting a good start among us. I 
think we have a good future in dairying and in general 
farming. This pleases us, of course, for a wealthy 
farming community will insure the future of the town 
long after the lumber is cut. And the lumber is not 
going to be gone from this county for twenty-five years 
or longer. . : 

‘One of the big lumber companies is turning the 
cut-over lands near its camps into farms, partly to 
utilize the land and have the products to feed the 
men and partly to experiment with the land to see 
what may be expected of it. This company bought 
some steers and fattened them, but I believe it did 
not make money on the first lot because of buying on 
a high market and selling on a low market. But the 
steers put on a good gain, and the land was not re- 











“Invited all her neighbors to come in and see it” 


. 





sponsible for the state of the market. This same 
company bought a large number of hogs and fattened 
them in the big woods and on the cut-over lands. The 
hogs lived and fattened on fern roots, mainly, and 
after being fed corn for one week they were sent to 
market and brought top prices. 

‘*We are well satisfied with the way in which the re- 
tail lumber market is developing here in Antigo. We 
have a planing mill of course, for it wouldn’t get a 
person much to try to run a yard without a mill. We 
hire sixteen men. Usually the mill is shut down for 
a month in winter, but it will run all season this year. 
It is getting out the trim for the new high school 
here in town, and other jobs are keeping.us running 
at. full capacity. 

‘‘The mill makes some special furniture to order. 
Not long ago a woman here in town wanted a china 
closet. I tried to order it of a well known and re- 
liable millwork concern, for our own men were too busy 
to take on anything special. But this company was 
busy and couldn’t begin it for several weeks, so rather 
than disappoint the woman I had one of the best 
workmen make it. When it was finished I took it 
down and found that the woman was peevish because 
of the delay. She didn’t seem to care whether it 
came or not. But when the men brought it in and 
set it up she stood in front of it for an hour exclaiming 
over its good appearance. I’m pretty sure she meant 
it because she invited all her neighbors to come in 
and see it. It’s been down at her house only a short 
time, but fully fifty people have come in to look at 
it. That naturally pleases us, and we think it is one 
of our best pieces of advertising.’’ 

The high school Mr. Krause referred to stands in 
a large park near his lumber yard and is one of 
the biggest school buildings I have seen for many a 
day. My companion remarked that it looked big enough 
to house all the departments of the State university. 
Mr. Krause suggested that we go over and see it, but 
later he backed out. The day was snowy and rainy, 
and the roof was not on the building at that time. 
He said the inside would be one grand, large mess. 
The Krauses are putting the roof on the building. They 
took this contract with the understanding that they 
would sub-let it to a contractor who specialized ‘in that 
kind of work. But he failed them, and so they are 
going to finish the thing up themselves. Mr. Krause 
laughed and said there was nothing like doing it your- 
self if you had to. 

Both yards reported that they had a good trade in 
the country. 

‘*You have to hand it to the German farmer,’ Mr. 
Brenner said. ‘‘When he goes on to a farm it becomes 
a real farm and not something to be skinned of all the 
money that can be gotten out of it. A good many of 
these old Germans came here without anything. They 
worked hard and,saved and used their heads as well 
as their hands, and now you’ll find that they and 
their children are good, thrifty citizens with money 
in the bank and unlimited credit in the town.’’ 

The yards in Antigo earry a pretty complete line of 
builders’ supplies. I noticed that the Grause yard 
is making an effort to push zine coated shingle nails. 
I like to see this. Zine shingle nails are the best 
friends the red cedar shingle makers have. A zine 
nailed roof means a long lived roof. I suppose the men 
who bought solid copper nails a few years ago will 
feel like tearing the roofs off now to salvage the cop- 
per. At its present prices copper comes in the class 
with humming birds’ tongues on toast for breakfast. 


RETAILERS TQ HEAR BOY SINGERS 


Spokane, WAsH., Dec. 9.—Visiting lumbermen who 
will attend the annual meeting of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association in Spokane next February will 
be given the unique treat of hearing Whitney’s Boy Sing- 
ers, 1,000 in all, in one of their famous concerts. Secre- 
tary A. L. Porter of the association today completed ar- 
rangements with Dr. Whitney, leader of the organiza- 
tion, for a special concert to be staged especially for 
visiting retailers on Friday evening, Feb. 16, in one of 
the large halls of the city. The boys, who include in 
their number soloists, choruses and the grand ensemble 
of the entire organization, will put on a program of an 
hour and a half duration. 

F. O. Baker, associated with the northwest farm trio 
of agricultural papers of Oregon, Idaho and Washing- 
ton, has also been added to the general convention pro- 
gram. » He will talk on how to sell lumber and building 
materials to the farmer. Another addition to the three- 
day program is Attorney L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, 
prominent as counsel in the retail lumbermen’s ease be- 
fore the Government, who will talk at the Spokane meet- 
ing on progressive legislation in the interest of the re- 
tail lumber industry. 


TESTING PATROLMEN’S TAKE-DOWN SHOVEL 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 9.—District Forester George H. 
Cecil is having a number of take-down shovels for the 
use of fire patrolmen made here and if after a test they 
are found satisfactory the shovels will be made a part of 
the Forest Service standard fire fighting equipment. The 
shovel was invented by Deputy Forest Supervisor Harris, 
of Tacoma, Wash., who found that the shovel gave satis- 
factory service in the Ranier National Forest during the 
last fire season. The shovel handle is removed from the 
socket and cut into two 20-inch lengths, which are joined 
by a 5-inch ferrule when the tool is put together. Thuss 
the shovel may be made into three sections which are 
locked securely together by spring fasteners for carrying 
in a pack sack. When put together the implement has 
the appearance of the regular round point, long handle 
irrigating shovel. 
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CHAPTER III 
METHODS 


The success of the mail order lumber companies de- 
pends largely on their ability to reach the public. To do 
this they first try to interest the consumers mainly by 
means of advertisements in magazines, After having 
gotten inquiries from prospective builders they send out 
series of letters and catalogs. 

The Gordon-Van Tine Co., the first direct-to-the-con- 
sumer lumber company, began its advertising campaign 
by using small advertisements in the farm journals, espe- 
cially in those like Wallace’s Farmer, which have a cir- 
culation that is restricted mainly to the middle western 
States. Gradually, however, it broadened its field of op- 
erations and now it uses great national magazines, such 
as the Saturday Evening Post, the American Magazine 
and the Ladies’ Home Journal, as mediums, and spends 
between $40,000 and $50,000 a year on advertising. This 
amount, by the way, includes the cost of catalogs. The 
company estimates that it costs on the average of $1.25 
to answer each inquiry. 

The other concerns in the field also are now using na- 
tional mediums. Magazines such as the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, the Ladies’ Home Journal, the Country Gen- 
tleman, the American Magazine, Keiths’ Magazine, 
World’s Work and the National Sunday Magazine are 
used most frequently for country wide advertising. Then, 
of course, these companies continue to use farm papers 
very extensively. The Hewitt-Lea-Funck Co., of Seattle, 
reports that it finds these mediums the most effective and 
the Gordon-Van Tine Co. still uses the back cover of 
Wallace’s Farmer every other week thruout the year. 
The agricultural journals are generally used to advertise 
the general building materials while the larger national 
magazines are used as mediums to advertise the ready- 
cut honses. 

The greatest amount of advertising is done in the lat- 
ter part of the winter, just before the spring building 
season begins. Obviously that is the most opportune 
time to appeal to the people who are thinking of build- 
ing. Then, too, as Mr. Funck, of the Hewitt-Lea-Funck 
Co., points out, the advertising fo the farmer must be 
confined largely to the months when he has the most leis- 
ure time. After the spring begins the farmer often is too 
busy to read the advertisements. 

The advertisements in the farm journals, which the 
Gordon-Van Tine Co., the Harris Bros.’ Co., and the 
Hewitt-Lea-Funck Co. use for their general building 
materials, usually are laid out in department store style 
with many subdivisions and panels, numerous cuts and 
illustrations and bits of description, and at times some 
testimonials. They generally occupy a full page and are 
almost small catalogs in themselves. The main appeal is 
price. Each article mentioned has its price brought out 
prominently and slogans such as ‘‘Double Your Dollars 
Now,’’ ‘‘ Wholesale Prices,’’ and ‘‘Save Big Money’’ 
are featured. The Harris Bros.’ Co., or the Chicago 
House Wrecking Co., even styles itself ‘‘The Great Price 
Wreckers.’’ 

In the national magazines the space used to advertise 
ready-cut houses generally is smaller than a full page, 
altho both the North American Construction Co. and the 
Gordon-Van Tine Co. have used full pages in the Na- 
tional Sunday Magazine, the Saturday Evening Post and 
the Country Gentleman. The North American Construe- 
tion Co., too, on at least one occasion has used a double 
page spread in the last two magazines. In the advertise- 
ments of ready-cut houses, illustrations of such houses 
of all styles usually are the prominent features. The 
prices of these houses usually are emphasized and the 
appeal of lower prices, expressed in phrases like ‘‘ Why 
‘Aladdin’ Home Builders Save Money’’ and ‘‘ Forest 
Direct to You,’’ is made the strongest plea for the con- 
sumers’ business. The advertisements always play up 
strongly the plan books and catalogs and urge the reader 
to send for them. Sometimes, in fact, these books are 
the central figures of the entire advertisement and head- 
lines such as ‘£300 Home Plans Free,’’ ‘‘See Our $10,000 
Plan Book’’ and ‘‘Send for the Book of Fifty Famous 
Homes’’ are used. 

The copy, or text, generally tells of the savings effected 
by the ready-cut method of building and by the system 
of buying directly by mail from these companies. The 
elimination of the middlemen’s profits, the elimination 
of waste in cutting the lumber, the saving of time and 
labor in erecting the house, and lower prices due to quan- 
tity buying are points that are usually brought out. Usu- 
ally, too, several choice testimonials from satisfied cus- 
tomers are added. The North American Construction Co. 
features its ‘‘Dollar a Knot’’ guaranty very strongly. 
The International Mill & Timber Co., as a general rule, 
has been using the most attractive advertisements and, 
while its appeal is also low price, it does not bring this 
out as baldly as do the other concerns. Specimens of 
its headlines are ‘‘The Home of Your Dreams’’ and 

‘*Buy a Home, Not Mere Materials.’’ 

- Besides this extensive use of magazines the companies 
also use newspapers to some extent in their advertising 
campaigns. The Gordon-Van Tine Co., in Davenport, 
also uses street car cards, bill boards and slides in mov- 

. ing picture theatres. 


After an inquiry is received by one of these companies 
in answer to its advertisements it sends out a letter and 
its catalog or plan book. The letter generally calls at- 
tention to specific pages of the catalog and offers to 
answer any questions and to give any information about 


anything that is not clear to the prospect. Often, too, the 
letter tells of the savings which the company accomplishes 
for its customers and argues for the mail order method 
of selling. If after a time the prospect has not answered, 
follow-up letters are sent, often accompanied by an order 
blank as a suggestion. The letters frequently are long, 
on the theory given by Mr. Funck that a man building a 
house, which is an important event in his life, will take 
time to read them. 

The catalogs and plan books are, of course, the ‘ ‘silent 
salesmen’’ that are supposed to bring in the order. The 
building material catalogs sent out by these companies 
contain ordinary catalog material, such as numerous illus- 
trations, specifications, descriptions and prices of goods. 
They usually contain information about all sorts of stan- 
dard building material, the rough lumber, siding, floor- 
ing, shingles and prepared roofing, millwork and interior 
fixtures, wall board, building hardware, paint ete. Usu- 
ally in the fore part of one of these catalogs there is a 
short description of the company with perhaps a few 
views of its plant, a condensed table of freight rates for 
the convenience of the reader, and the company’s guar- 
anty and terms, with perhaps a few testimonials added. 
Somewhere in the book, generally just inside the back 
cover, there is an order blank to serve as a clincher. 

The plan books or catalogs of ready-cut houses are 
the most elaborate and best gotten up pieces of work 
of all the advertising literature used by the mail order 
lumber company. The North American Construction 
Co. even sends out an ‘‘Advance Messenger’’ first, a 
booklet which tells of the catalog that is coming and 
which then proceeds to describe a trip thru the mill 
where Aladdin houses are made, starting with the log as 
it enters the mill and following it thru the various pro- 
cesses until it becomes part of a house. 

These plan books contain principally illustrations, 
which in many eases are actual photographs of the ready- 
cut houses together with their floor plans, specifications, 
descriptions and prices. The arrangement generally used 
is that of putting one house on the page, the illustration 
predominating and the remainder of the page being filled 
with text and the plans. Some of the ‘‘prize’’ houses 
are illustrated in color. The fore part of the book usu- 
ally is devoted to explanations of the advantages of 
ready-cut houses. The price factor is, as usual, con- 
stantly stressed. Savings of from 25 to 50 percent usu- 
ally are claimed. In explaining the advantages of the 
ready-cut method of construction a great number of pic- 
tures are used, showing scenes in logging camps, in the 
mills, and often of the houses in the process of erection. 

The terms and guaranties are also explained and the 
service offered by the company is told about. Copies of 
letters from bankers are printed as evidences of the re- 
liability and financial standing of the concern. Scat- 
tered thru the book there usually are many testimonials 
from people who have bought some of the houses made 
by the company. Then, too, interior views of some of 
the houses are shown’ and often illustrations of the in- 
terior fixtures which the company can supply are added. 
Last of all there is the order blank which serves as the 
clincher. 

Besides the building material and ready-cut house 
catalogs most of these companies issue catalogs of ready- 
cut barns, of silos, hog houses ete. The best piece of 
silo advertising, for example, is gotten out by the Hewitt- 
Lea-Funck Co. and is in the form of a big folder that 
shows pictures of the silo in actual use and shows and 
explains their construction by a comprehensive diagram. 

It is the policy of mail order lumber houses to sell 
mainly on a strictly cash basis, just as most other mail 
order houses do. When selling millwork or any other 
standard building material the companies usually prefer 
cash with the order, tho they also sell for 20 or 25 percent 
cash with the order and the balance C. O. D. The Gar- 
don-Van Tine Co, allows contractors a discount varying 
from two and one-half percent to 5 percent on different 
items. Ready-cut houses are sold on a similar basis. At 
least a fourth or a third of the entire price of the order 
(the percentage varies with different companies) must be 
sent with the order itself and the balance must be paid 
when the material is delivered. If the entire amount is 
sent with the order a discount of from 2 to 5 percent is 
allowed. The International Mill & Timber Co. is the 
only concern to use the installment plan of paying. A 
buyer of one of its ‘‘Sterling’’ homes has the option 
of sending all of the amount with the order and receiv- 
ing a 5 percent diseount, or of sending a third of the 
amount with the order and the balance when the material 
arrives, receiving a 2 percent discount, or, finally, of pay- 
ing one-half with the order and the remainder in equal 
monthly installments for a period of two years. 

All of these companies guarantee the lumber that they 
send out. The Hewitt-Lea-Funck Co. and the Gordon- 
Van Tine Co. use the slogan, ‘‘Satisfaction or Money 
Back.’’ The North American Construction Co. features 
its ‘‘ Dollar a Knot Guaranty,’’ under which it offers to 
pay customers a dollar for every knot in certain parts 
of the lumber. The International Mill & Timber Co. 
stamps all of the lumber that goes out of its mill with 
the word ‘‘Sterling’’ and brings out the fact that this 
stamp on the lumber means as much as the word ‘‘Ster- 
ling’’ does on silver. The ready-cut house companies 
guarantee, also, that they will furnish enough material 
to build the house and that no extras will be needed. In 
case of complaint the companies either will replace any 
material that can not be used or they will refund the 
purchase money. 


The Mail Order Lumber Business 


(By Ben C. Mueller, University of Wisconsin, Class of ’16.) 





The service departments of the mail order lumber com. 
panies help the builder in every way possible by means 
of letters, pamphlets and illustrated instructions, The 
tell him how to dig his cellar, lay the foundation, erect 
the house, paint and decorate it, and even help him plan 
the grounds around it. The North American Constry. 
tion Co.’s plan department, for example, works out the 
details of the interior of the house even to telling where 
to hang the pictures, and it helps plan the grounds ang 
the garden and furnishes lists of shrubs and plants to 
use. The International Mill & Timber Co. will send eon. 
tractors and carpenters to put up one of its houses if 
the customer wishes it to do so. This company has made 
arrangements, on a sort of commission basis, with car. 
penters and builders in various parts of the country to 
do this work for it. The Hewitt-Lea-Funck Co. helps 
the farmers by telling them how to build their barns and 
how to take care of their stock. 


The greatest advantage claimed by the makers of 
ready-cut houses is the saving which they effect by using 
their method of construction. The houses are designed 
to use mill run lumber—that is, lumber just as it comes 
from the mill—so that the cutting of lumber and its 
necessary waste are eliminated. They point out that long 
pieces of lumber cost more than short ones and that 
when a carpenter cuts up a long piece for use in the 
house he is wasting money. They add that the local 
architect usually does not consider this matter when 
planning a house and that the board of architects em- 
ployed by the ready-cut companies, since they work on 
houses that are duplicated many times, can afford to 
study in detail the question of waste saving. The lun. 
ber is cut to fit by machines that do the work of many 
carpenters in a short time and save a great deal of time 
and money. Machines mortise the doors and make the 
stringers in lots of one hundred at a cost of $11 each. 
Made individually by carpenters each would cost between 
$30 and $40. Economy is practised in other ways, too. 
In using roof sheathing, for example, at first 6-inch 
boards were used and laid two inches apart for ventila- 
tion. Now, by using 4-inch boards and still separating 
them with a 2-inch air space, they save about 30 percent 
and claim to have just as good a roof as before. Of 
course, since the houses are all so much alike and since 
so many of them are duplicated, a great deal of work on 
them can be standardized. 


After having cut the piece to fit, the various parts are 
marked and numbered for the convenience of the builder 
in erecting the house and the studding, the rafters, the 
flooring ete. are bundled together. A set of instructions 
and blue-prints are sent out with each house and in these 
drawings the parts are numbered to correspond with the 
numbers on the material. The manufacturers of portable 
houses go even further in the construction, and make 
the houses in sections. These sections are then sent out 
already painted. Louis Bossert & Sons say that ‘all 
you need is a monkey wrench’? to put together one of 
their houses. 


It is claimed that a ready-cut house can be erected in 
one-third the time that it takes to erect a house in the 
ordinary way and that since the pieces are all cut to fit 
the work can be done by unskilled men without the aid 
of expert carpenters. 

It is interesting to note that the Gordon-Van Tine o., 
which sells ready-cut houses and also houses which it 
ealls ‘‘Quality Houses,’’ which are not ready-cut but for 
which it furnishes all of the materials, sells the ready-cut 
houses for 20 percent more than it does the other houses. 
The company issues two catalogs, one for each kind of 
house. The ready-cut houses are priced, on the average, 
about 20 percent higher than the socalled ‘‘Quality 
Houses,’’ which have the identical plans and specifica- 
tions. This would seem to indicate that the ready-cut 
method of construction may not be so tremendously 
economical after all. At any rate, a man who builds @ 
Gordon-Van Tine ready-cut house must save 20 percent 
on labor ete. in order to come out as cheaply as the man 
who builds a ‘‘Quality Home’’ which was not ready-cut 
but for which all the material was furnished. 


Ready-cut houses include all the lumber, flooring, roof: 
ing and millwork needed. The companies furnish, - 
all the hardware, such as locks, hinges etc., all the na “4 
the lath and plaster or plaster board for two coal 
They do not include the masonry for the foundation or 
the bricks for the chimney. 


The dealings and practices of the mail order lumber 
companies are not always beyond reproach. The res 
most frequently brought against them is that 0 4 
truthful advertising and of using misrepresentations © 
their catalogs. In the case of the United States “ee - 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association et al. in 191 0 
was brought out’ by the testimony of H. V. boot bo 
president of the Gordon-Van Tine Co., that tre © al Fi 
which that company made in its catalog and in ys 
vertisements about owning great mills and trac‘s © sfied 
berland were not supported by facts and were — 
merely as ‘‘trade talk.’? One great national magazin’ 
refused to take the advertising of one of these — 
nies until its claims of savings to its customers we 
modified. The North American Construction Co. ra 
featured, in its advertisements during 1915 and mf 
catalog, the fact that the United States Governmet ie 
especially asked it for an exhibit at the Panama- 7 
Exposition, and that the Government recomme ass 
‘¢ Aladdin’? houses. The Department of the Interi0r, 
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C. L. Parsons, assistant director, ordered this advertis- 
ing stopped because it was ‘unjustified by the facts 
concerning the exhibit.’? — ie ‘ 

In figuring lumber bills in competition with local deal- 
ers it is alleged that the Gordon-Van Tine Co. has been 
known to specify shingles without mentioning the grade 
except to state that they were the ‘‘best.’? When the 
shingles were delivered they were found to be second 
grade which ordinarily sold for $2.75, but which the 
Gordon-Van Tine Co. had figured at $3.25. The local 
dealers in the meantime had figured the highest grade of 
clear shingles at the usual price of $3.75. Who got the 
sale and why is obvious. In figuring lath these compa- 
nies use the same tactics, merely specifying lath, and 
figuring 32-inch lath, while their competitors figured 48- 
inch lath which sold for $2.50 more a thousand. In the 
ordinary lumber bills, too, they manipulated the grades 
in order to make their prices seem very low. 


The Mississippi Valley Lumberman, a lumber journal 
published in Minneapolis, reports that the Gordon-Van 
Tine Co. has been found guilty of selling ‘‘oak’’ porch 
columns made of pressed paper and covered with a thin 
veneer of oak. 


The Hewitt-Lea-Funck Co. recently was found guilty 
and fined before a Federal court for another kind of ille- 
gitimate practice. This concern was accused of violat- 
ing the interstate commerce laws by putting all sorts 
of millwork, hardware, paint etc. in freight cars and 
billing the entire shipment as rough lumber, on which the 
rate is much lower than on the other articles. 


The Gordon-Van Tine Co. has incurred the enmity of 
the contractors of Davenport, its home city, by its 
alleged tricky dealings. A recent case illustrates its 
methods. A prominent merchant was about to build a 
house. Accordingly he had the contractors of the city 


bid for the job. These contractors, as usual, made out 
their estimates of the lumber needed and submitted these 
lists to the lumber dealers for bids on price. Mr. A. 

was the successful bidder for the job and a local 
lumber dealer had been the lowest bidder for the bill of 
lumber with a bid of $2,100. Mr. A. thereupon 
notified the unsuccessful bidders that the contract had 
been awarded and gave them the price at which it had 
been sold. The Gordon-Van Tine Co. had bid $2,300. 
Now one of its men suddenly called on the merchant and 
sold him the lumber, over the head of his contractor, 
for. $1,900. 

The lumber trade journals who are continually oppos- 
ing mail order companies very often report other ex- 
amples of unfair practices. 

[This is the second instalment of a thesis on the mail 
order lumber business. The second instalment will appear 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Dec. 30.—EDITOR.] 








Lumber Salesmanshi 


A Department Dealing With 
Marketing Problems 








Systematic Salesmanship—Its Possibilities and Limitations * 


[By H. H. Butts, Sales Manager Park Falls Lumber Co., Park Falls, Wis.] 


Salesmanship is the art of distribution. Systematic 
salesmanship then is the science of perfecting distribu- 
tion and making useful the results of human effort. 

It has been said that a good ship does not neces- 
sarily guarantee a safe port; nor does a good system 
alone insure a successful business. A water-logged 
scow in the hands of a master pilot may fare better in 
the storm than a twin screw ocean liner manned by 
incompetents; therefore you can not simply set the 
helm of your business barge in one fixed direction and 
expect it to guide you into the harbor of success. The 
shoals and rocks of unexpected conditions rise up in 
every mile of sea, and only the skillful piloting that 
meets every danger as it arises can steer you safely 
thru. 

All of us, I believe, in trying successfully to conduct 
our business use more or less system. Take your ac- 
counting department, for example; unless you had some 
fixed principles there, how long would your business 
survive? Take your daily existence; there are a hun- 
dred and one different things you do that have become 
sort of a mechanical process with you. I think one of 
the most conerete evidences of what system will ac- 
complish has been obvious right in our association 
work. Take your present Hemlock Promotion Bureau, 
your campaign on birch, your bureau of grades and its 
subsidiary, the sales managers’ committee and others, 
all attaining definite results from working with some 
system whereas several years ago practically all of 
this work was ‘‘left to George.’’? Is there any compari- 
son with what was accomplished then and now? 


And so I say in salesmanship in any line you should _ 


outline some definite plan of action—work along those 
lines, always trying to improve and making changes as 
conditions may warrant, never forgetting the fact, how- 
ever, that the object of your systematizing is to sell 
more and to better advantage, otherwise you will soon 
have possibly only an elaborate system and a large 
surplus of unsold stocks. 

Salesmanship, the brand that is worthy the name of 
true salesmanship, has come, not as a result of sporadic 
effort, but by propagation and a gradual diffusion of 
ideas. Its growth and its development have been due 
largely to an inner consciousness of the growing need 
for the training of the faculties, with a view to mak- 
ing it a practical department of business, rather than 
4 pastime, and effectually to combine knowledge with 
industry, ineuleating the finer traits of loyalty, cour- 
tesy, integrity, patience and perseverance. 

To my mind there is no pursuit in life that offers 
greater opportunities for intelligent and scientific man- 
agement. Knowledge of the products we are selling 
1S a primary requisite and it must be a sound and prac- 
tical knowledge of every phase of the undertaking. 
The time has passed when a glib tongue and a doubtful 
Personality can secure the confidence of the buyer. The 
older methods that were once deemed to be successful 
have siven way to a newer and better system of mer- 
chandising and the old regime has passed and become 
telegated to oblivion. 

A great deal of thought and discussion has been 
Sven lately to the matter of branding lumber for the 
purpose of combating dishonest practices in the way 
of nuxing grades, giving short measure and misrepre- 
eens the quality of lumber offered for sale. I have 
- ten wondered if we might not go a little farther with 
: —“— and apply it to the individual market- 

The foundation of all sustained action is largely de- 
igo upon knowledge. The one who succeeds in 
al “ales-management of the lumber, business must, 
oe i all, know his products, how they are made, what 
ae : sts of production are, not only as to operation 
. "3 what is involved in getting each and every 

see manufactured lumber from a saw log, and how 
ll : produce it. Needless to say, he must possess 
wy big every morsel of information pertaining to 
a “wh S of lumber he is endeavoring to sell, and he 
gg ‘8 able to impart that information to the travel- 

§ Salesman in such a manner as to carry conviction 


_ 


“Paper read at Salesmanship Conf 
Wis., Dec, 8-9. 10, 1916. p Conference at Merrill, 


and establish within reason the validity of every con- 
tention he makes. Differing opinions will always arise, 
but the harmonizing influences of sound reason and 
unremitting adherence to a fair and impartial judg- 
ment will more closely unify the various interests of 
the vales organization. 


The Sales Manager of Today 


The sales manager of today must be one who regards 
every situation fairly and without prejudice. His 
duties are, indeed, manifold and varied. Selfishness 
must give way to a broader and more liberal view of 
things and the stimulating influences of personality, 
the dynamic forces of real character and the powerful 
example of industry were never so much needed as 
now. : 

_In the management of correspondence, the art of sell- 
ing manifests itself in a degree not surpassed in any 
other branch of this most useful department of busi- 
ness. It is in this branch of the department, I fear, 
that most of us are deficient. In conversation recently 
with the sales manager of one of the largest institu- 
tions in this country his first comment upon the weak- 
nesses of salesmanship was to the effect that a too- 
stereotyped form of letter in response to inquiries was 
responsible for many of the resultant shortcomings. 
Every inquiry leads to possibilities of some kind or 
other, the extent of which depends largely upon our 
own initiative and industry. If a buyer makes inquiries, 
for example, for 4/4 No. 1 common birch and you do 
not have the stock to offer, do you simply state ‘‘un- 
able to quote,’’ and open a possibility for some foreign 
substitute, or do you offer a substitute yourself? After 
covering the inquiry in your reply and expressing the 
usual regret that you have been unable to submit prices 
on his requirements, select a few items of stock you 
do have and in a clear and lucid enunciation of the 
excellent qualities of the stock for certain purposes 
with which you have already familiarized yourself 
drive home the argument that for these particular pur- 
poses no other wood possesses so many uniformly good 
qualifications, always giving a ‘‘reason why.’’ 

The ‘‘reason why’’ should never be omitted from a 
letter offering your products. The pulling power of 
the written plea for orders loses its sting when the 
logic of reason is colorless and indefinite. You can 
not hope to bring a response with a purring request; 
your slothful appeal seldom gets a hearing and more 
often is consigned to the waste basket. 

A scarcely less forceful argument for the considera- 
tion of your products is in the carefully written fol- 
low-up letter. Every answer to an inquiry should be 
followed with a second letter giving added reasons why 
the particular stock you have offered should receive 
careful consideration. In this follow-up letter extreme 
caution should be observed that there is no repetiton 
of previous arguments, except that some one or. two 
very important features may be emphasized and addi- 
tional educational matter submitted. In every in- 
stance the traveling salesman should receive copies of 
all letters written to prospects or customers in his ter- 
ritory and the personal call should be timed to meet 
the exigencies of each situation. 

As a concrete example of how this combination works 
~out, I recall a contract just taken recently for a large 
amount of crating material in hemlock and tamarack 
that the consumer for years had insisted could not be 
supplied in anything but yellow pine. It was not a 
ease of protecting deliveries necessarily, but the re- 
sult of continuous and scientific teamwork between the 
sales manager and representative in that territory. A 
sample car preceded the closing of the contract and 
the consumer was more than pleased with the results 
obtained in trying the material out. His future re- 
quirements are not only unquestionably and perma- 
nently secured, but an additional outlet for northern 
stocks as well. How materially would the work of 
our promotion bureau ‘be lessened if each of our mem- 
bers codperated in a like manner? 

The psychological moment is frequently referred to 
as being an element to be reckoned with in computing 
the measure of success attained, particularly with ref- 
erence to the sales department. The occasion when any 
event or action is most certain to have full effect on 


men’s minds by reason of exceptional interest, excita- 
bility or expectancy, calls for a rare display of mind 
control and discipline. It is only the careful student of 
conditions who weighs and balances every act, who 
reads in the varying moods of an opponent the signs 
that beckon him forth or warn him of the danger of 
trespassing upon forbidden ground, that may scien- 
tifically ‘‘hit the nail on the head’’ at the psycholog- 
ical moment and close a contract. 


Salesmanship Knows No Limitations 


Salesmanship, the kind that wins, knows no hours of 
limitation except that they be for needed rest and 
relaxation and such diversion as is required to keep 
the individual from growing stale. There are times 
when a wholesome indulgence in play acts as a tonic, 
and a goad mental bath occasionally in an atmosphere 
of cheerful amusement stimulates and strengthens the 
mind that is keyed up to twelve cylinder, one-hundred 
horsepower activity. An ebbing vitality is not des- 
tined to meet the rigorous demands of present-day 
selling needs. Needed rest and enjoyment contribute 
in no small degree to keeping the fires of interest and 
enthusiasm at white heat and the mind well poised to 
meet the demands of every situation. 

The sales manager should have suitable card indexes, 
easily accessible, and so compiled and arranged that 
every user of lumber in the territory you are endeavor- 
ing to cover will be definitely known for the kinds of 
lumber he consumes and when he will be in the mar- 
ket for his requirements. This valuable information 
is acquired thru the efforts of the traveling salesman, 
and whatever additional advices he may acquire from 
time to time should be registered in such a way that 
automatically your attention will be called to the exact 
date of each and every prospect filed. There are numer- 
ous systems of keeping these records, any of them good, 
bome better than others. My own preference is for a 
method that records the name of the prospect under 
the named woods he uses with a second card indicating, 
under the day or month, the time of his likely purchases 
for his requirements. An alphabetical file should al- 
ways be kept with a card showing the names of actual 
customers and, on this card, entries made indicating 
various details pertaining to his requirements, the 
amount of business in dollars and cents he has favored 
us with from month to month and from year to year, 
so if necessary I can tell at a glance if his business 
has fallen off and proceed to locate the ‘‘reason why.’’ 
On this card I also like to jot down the peculiarities 
of our customers. 

Now I might go on indefinitely and advocate the 
necessity of a certain amount of mechanical systema- 
tizing in salesmanship and the various kinds, but if 
I did you might think I was advance agent of ‘‘sys- 
tem’’ rather than a student of the lumber industry. 
You all know the value of system; the main thing is 
knowing where to begin and where:to stop, lest it lead 
to all system and no business. 

One of the first essentials of a sales manager is the 
overpowering mastery of his own weaknesses. He 
must know himself and, knowing himself, must recog- 
nize and correct tendencies toward trivial and petty 
bickerings that jar and annoy and he must cultivate 
a big spirit. Once he has conquered himself, he is 
equipped to meet men of affairs, and inasmuch as 
acquaintance is necessary to the success of his efforts 
there is but one choice of the ways that lead to his 
destination and that way must be paved with big ideas 
and a broad and liberal spirit, devoid of selfishness and 
free from egotistic tendencies. 

He must be a close observer of the markets in which 
his products may be sold to the best advantage. We 
can not expect to sell hemlock dimension down in 
Alabama, or white cedar shingles in Spokane. A 

knowledge of competing woods, the prices at which 
they are offered from time to time, and the details 
pertaining to the uses of all kinds of wood are a neces- 
sary part of the equipment of the sales manager. 
Sources of supply should be carefully scrutinized and 
comparative values of all kinds of woods must be re- 
garded with a view to seeking opportunity for expan- 
sion in the sales of our own woods. 

What has been said of the preéminent need of knowl- 
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edge for the sales manager is equally true of the travel- ' 


ing salesman. Not only must he know how lumber is 
manufactured and handled, but he must also know how 
to impart information to the customers in a convine- 
ing manner and carry conviction to the point that 
destroys doubt and allays suspicion. This is especially 
true if new uses of our products are sought and an 
expansion of our present markets secured. The big 
ideas must be grasped intelligently and the reason why 
tellingly presented with every ounce of physical and 
mental vigor the salesman can summon with which to 
drive home his best arguments. The story must be told 
whole-heartedly and with enthusiasm and the inter- 
ests of the prospective customer must be made the cen- 
tral theme ’round which every argument must revolve. 

In all that is done, in all that is said, there is no 
extenuating excuse for a lack of courtesy. The human, 
friendly attitude is often a greater factor in making a 
sale than all of the so-called clever ruses so frequently 
resorted to by the smart salesman who plays upon the 
credulity of the customer with the long bow of clever- 
ness, rather than the straight-from-the-shoulder hon- 
esty and simplicity of manhood. Temporary advan- 
tages gained by questionable methods are the forerun- 
ners of certain failure. No substantial or permanent 
advantage was ever acquired by subterfuge or con- 
scienceless trickery. 

A sales manager whom I have in mind keeps an eye 
on the sales of several manufacturing interests, devot- 
ing two hours of every day to a closer scrutiny of all 
items that not only accumulate rapidly, but do not find 
a ready market in proportion to productiveness. What 
are deemed to be normal stocks on hand are consid- 
ered as a working basis for the effort to be expended 
in reducing the surplus amounts to a more nearly nor- 
mal condition and accordingly his efforts are directed 
to find new uses and new markets for the over-supply. 
The results of this careful observation have been uni- 
formly successful in keeping the stock sheets well rid 
of many undesirable items. Every order received is 
the subject of equally as zealous consideration with a 
view to substituting slow sellers for items that are 
either in short supply, or are of smaller accumulation. 
The surprising results of this closer analysis and sys- 
tematic study have made a deep impression upon my 
own mind and I am sure will appeal to you as being 
susceptible of but one conclusion; namely, that much 
of the surplus stocks heretofore regarded as unsalable 
might, with as much attention and thought, be made 
quick sellers at appreciably better prices than have 
formerly prevailed. 


Questions for Thought and Refiection. 


In conclusion, I would like to put out a few pointed 
questions for earnest thought and reflection: 

Do you, Mr. Mill Owner or Manufacturer, insist on 
seeing that the output from your mill is absolutely a fin- 
ished product? Do you take a personal interest in the 
welfare of your men all the way down the line, and if 
not, how can you expect to advertise a finished product? 
Did you ever stop to consider that your real business is 
building character and that lumbering was simply your 
occupation ? 

Do you present such opportunities as will permit your 
sales manager becoming familiar with every branch of 
your business from operative to selling? If not, how can 
you expect him to know the complete history of the ob- 
ject of his efforts? 

Do you, Mr. Sales Manager, maintain an efficiency sys- 
tem extending from your yard superintendent down to 
your car loaders, checking up that efficiency as often as 
you can, endeavoring to have these men feel that their 
interests are your interests, keeping in mind the fact 
that the average man, properly schooled, takes pride in 
his personal achievement, whether it be ruling a piece of 
lumber or ruling a nation? 

Do you insist on your salesmen visiting the mill regu- 
larly to keep familiar with the products they are offer- 
ing? If not, you are rocking the very foundation of 
your daily existence. 

Are you in the habit of selling a wholesaler, a com- 
mission man or a consumer, a block of stock without 
any specific shipping instruction; in other words, giv- 
ing options, without consideration, for speculative pur- 
poses? If so, you are simply bartering, not merchan- 
dising. 

Do you sell a bill of goods on regular terms and let 
the customer settle on irregular? Do you sell him birch 
at $50 and let him settle at $49? One settlement is just 
as consistent as the other. I believe a man has just as 
much right to remit less than the price agreed upon, as 
to take discount after the discount period has expired. 

Do you, Mr. Salesman, when wending your way to the 
haunts of a prospective customer, simply sally along in 
a routine matter-of-fact way, reflecting or whistling ‘‘I 
don’t know where I’m going, but I’m on my way,’’ or 
have you prepared a diagnosis of your case in advance 
with a definite line of talk to back it? 

In calling on your trade, do you get all the information 
you can pertaining to their requirements and peculiarities 
and send it to your house for their permanent record? 

Do you read and reflect on the instruction sent out by 
your sales manager from time to time, or simply give 
them the once-over, if at all? If so, it would be well 
for you to recall the days of the old third reader and 
that proverb ‘‘Reading without reflecting is like eating 
without digesting.’’ 

Are you, right this moment, thinking of how you can 
better your condition, or are you simply wandering, wait- 
ing for the good things to come? 

And, collectively, are you prepared to make any notes 
of what may appeal to you as worth considering and act- 
ing opon later? If not, go out and stimulate the price 
of stumpage by investing in a wooden pencil and a 
paper pad. 


And, last, possibly least—but to show there is no par- 
tiality in this quizzing—have I accomplished the purpose 
and intent of this discourse? 

Finally, keep in mind that patience and eternal vigi- 
lance, perseverance and penetration are all qualities that 
every sales manager and every travelling salesman must 
cultivate with superlative accuracy and precision. En- 
thusiasm must be developed to such a degree that it can 
not be chilled by temporary setbacks. If you haven’t 
got confidence @ the line you are representing and can 
not directly or indirectly bring about a change of that 
feeling, you had better make a shift, rather than go on 
thru a sham. But, once we make up our minds to accom- 
plish a task, our adherence to duty should be as unyield- 
ing as the sturdy oak. as immovable as the rock of Gi- 
braltar. If obstacles can not be surmounted in just the 
way you had first planned, try again and keep trying, for 
every mountain has its strata of soft rock that may 
easily be penetrated, and nothing is impossible. ; 

Remember, it’s the man behind the wheel that brings 
the ship into the haven of profit. It’s not the system 
alone, but intelligent direction of it that produces results. 

Systematize your aims and plans—but plan and aim 
your system. 


SOUTHERN PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


The weekly trade barometer of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, compiled from reports from 146 mills for the 
week ended Friday, Dec. 8, again 
shows a slight increase in ship- 
ments over production and also an 
excess of shipments over orders re- 
ceived. ‘The report shows orders 
on hand 27,990 cars, or 592,604,- 
280 feet; orders received during 
the week 3,967 cars, or 83,989,324 
feet, making a total of 31,957 cars, 
or 676,593,604 feet. Shipments 
during the week amounted to 4,104 
cars, or 86,889,888 feet, leaving a 
balance of orders on hand of 27,- 
853 cars, or 589,703,716 feet. Pro- 
duction for the week at the 146 
mills included in this report was 
82,628,823 feet, against a normal 
production for the same mills for 
a similar period of 98,581,106 feet. 
Thus actual production was below 
normal 15,952,283 feet, or 16.18 
percent. There was a decrease in 
orders compared with last report 
of 2,900,564 feet, or .49 percent. 
Shipments for the week exceeded 
production for the week 4,261,065 
feet, or 5.16 percent, and orders 
were in excess of production for 
the week 1,360,501 feet, or 1.65 
percent. Shipments exceeded or- 
ders for the week 2,900,564 feet, 
or 3.34 percent. Shipments were 
below normal preduction 11,691,- 
218 feet, or 11.86 percent. Orders 
were less than normal production 
14,591,782 feet, or 14.80 percent. 
Total unfilled orders on hand of 
27,853 cars are the smallest re- 
ported since the week ended Nov. 3, 
when unfilled orders were reported 
of 27,368 cars. 
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COMPANY DEDICATES CLUB HOUSE TO ATHLETIC CLUB 


PorLatcH, Ipa., Dec. 9.—The big new gymnasium 
and club house which the Potlatch Lumber Co. has built 
for the Amateur Athletic Club at Potlatch, Ida., was 
opened and dedicated last week with a dance and ban- 
quet attended by over five hundred. The building was 
turned over to the athletic club by General Manager A. 
W. Laird and-was accepted on behalf of the club by 
President M. W. Williamson. Native cedar and white 
pine have been used thruout in the construction, and the 
club house is commodious and provided with all facilities 
and luxuries to make it rank among the best outfitted in 
the State. This club house fulfills the long-felt want of 
the Amateur Athletic Club, which has a membership 
of 450. 


TELLS OF BEAUTIES OF GUM AND WALNUT 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 12.—Wood is becoming more and 
more in demand as a beautifier and comfort in the Amer- 
ican home, according to William I. Brown, of the Daven- 
port, Brown Co., who brought a message of great cheer 
to lumbermen at the meeting of the Boston Rotary Club 
here last night. Speaking to an audience composed of 
leading business men of the metropolitan district, Mr. 
Brown declared that people nowadays.like to have a lot 
of wood in their homes and that the demand for lumber 
is growing constantly, especially for the high grade mate- 
rial required in the manufacture of fine furniture and 
interior finish. 

Mr. Brown speaks with authority, for his company is a 
leader in its line and its splendid plant across the Charles 
River, in Somerville, turns out some of the handsomest 
and best manufactured house finish to which a hammer 
ever was laid. 

Mr. Brown praised gum very highly and he spoke with 
enthusiasm of the future possibilities in house finish and 
furniture of this once despised wood. American black 
walnut, once considered fit only for gunstocks and similar 
purposes, Mr. Brown asserted to be superior even to 
Circassian walnut when properly manufactured and fin- 
ished. The prominent lumber manufacturer’s large and 








eli 
interested audience, who afterward said they never before 
had realized there were so many fascinating and impor. 
tant things to be told about the lumber business also 
learned a lot about oak and its possibilities when properly 
sawn into quartered stock. > 





COMMUNITY BOOSTING USED IN ADVERTISING 


SavanNaH, Ga., Dec. 11.—To kill two birds with one 
stone is not so easy as it sounds, but that is what the 
Pine Plume Lumber Co., of this city, has done. The 
company officials believe that when lumbermen thruoyt 
the country realize the natural beauties of Savannah anq 
the many advantages the city offers to the winter tourist 
that more lumbermen will visit the city. To acquaint 
the trade with the facts of the case the company ig dig. 
tributing to the trade a cordial invitation to make the 
offices of the Pine Plume Lumber Co. headquarters fo 
any lumbermen that travel that way, and at the same 
time is giving the city a boost. This invitation is made 
in the form of a very neat announcement that reads as 
follows: ‘‘Savannah is one of the most beautiful south. 
ern cities as well as one of the most pleasant and popular 
winter and summer resorts. Savannah is one of the most 
historical cities in the United States. It is also the 
foremost southern port. When you come south this win. 
ter we want you to stop off and see Savannah. Make 
our office your headquarters. Have your mail and tele. 
grams sent in our care—our office force will be at your 
service. Perhaps you are not aware that half of the 
cypress lumber produced in the United States comes from 
this section. We shall be pleased to have you visit ow 
mills and show you our part of it.’’ A right tempting 
invitation, is it not? 





TELLS HOW LAWMAKERS CAN AID PUBLIC 


Waco, Trex., Dee. 12.—How the lawmakers of Texas 
can aid the public in the rate entanglement which is en- 
gaging the attention of all interests in this State was 
the topic of comment by Col. W. W. Cameron, the well 
known lumberman of this city, in a statement recently 
given out. He declared that ‘‘every expense the carriers 
are called upon to meet must in turn be saddled on to the 
freight paying public and laws that needlessly increase 
the cost of operation ought to be frowned upon by law- 
making bodies. For one, I am counting on the coopera 
tion of the Texas legislature in our fight to secure as low 
a scale of freight rates in Texas as it is possible to secure, 
This codperation can be extended in no better way than 
by the legislature refraining from increasing the ex- 
penses of the carriers. I want a square deal from the 
carriers. I think the people are willing to give them a 
square deal—nothing more—not only in the legislature, 
but in the courthouses of the land.’’ 


RIVER NO LONGER TO FLOAT LOGS 


New Lonpon, Wis., Dec. 11.—After nearly sixty years, 
during which time approximately 3,000,000 logs have 
been driven down its broad stream, the Embarrass River 
will within the course of another year be free from the 
familiar scene of thousands upon thousands of logs on 
the surface of the water. The Embarrass has been used 
for transporting of logs to the mill in New London since 
back in the early ’60s. Woodsmen have been clearing 
the lands that were covered with what seemed everlasting 
forests and now what was all timberland has been to 4 
great extent converted into agricultural fields. The 
sound of the saw and ax will no longer be heard, re 
marks the local newspaper, the merry-making lumberjack 
will no longer abound and a great transformation will 
have been completed. To the older resident this will be 
a great change. He has been so used to seeing the river 
filled with logs that the new scene will not be natural 
and as he looks upon it, a new vision of what civilization 
has wrought will be presented. 








AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING IS MAKING PROGRESS 


The United States Bureau of Navigation reports that 
up to Dee. 1 the number of vessels of all classes built 
and registered totaled 1,066 of 488,446 gross tons. In 
addition to this thirty-six sailing vessels of 372 gross tons 
and thirteen steel vessels of 33,265 gross tons were built 
for foreign account. The class and number of each type 
of vessel placed under American registry follow: 

Number Gross com 
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PLANS MADE TO FIGHT THE BLISTER RUST 


Ottawa, OntT., Dec. 12.—Unless some means can be 
found to combat the white pine blister rust there WY 
not be a white pine tree left in Canada in a few we 
time, in the opinion of Dr. Gussow, Dominion plant 
pathologist, who spoke at a meeting of the Ottawa For 
esters’ Club recently. : 

The membership of the club decided to do everything 
possible to arouse public realization to the danger — 
threatens and to enlist its aid in the fight against t : 
blister rust. It is expected that the Dominion and os 
vincial governments, thru their forestry departments, ‘ 
Commission of Conservation, the Canadian Lumbermer. 
Association, and the Canadian Forestry Association, W 
codperate in an effort to eradicate the disease. 


Rep Cross seals cost one cent each. The mont 
used to -fight tuberculosis. Red Cross seals help 
lives, 
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~ GATHERING OF SALES EXPERTS MARKS EPOCH 


Northern Manufacturers and Their Representatives in Three-Day Conference Hold Frank Discussions of Selling Prob- 
lems from Their Different Viewpoints—Entertainment Provided by Merrill Hosts Completes Enjoyable Program 


Merritt, Wis., Dec. 11—Making broader the gap be- 
tavon the’ mere peddling of forest products and their 
‘entific merchandising was the task attacked here at 
ine Northern Lumbermen’s Salesmanship Conference, 
last Friday, Saturday and yesterday. That success was 
met with in unravelng some of the knotty selling prob- 
lems of the lumber industry is terming the conference 
achievements mildly. Sales managers, salesmen, re- 
tailers, manufacturers, lumber experts, architects and 
State officials joined hands in discussing the various 
phases of the problem of lumber selling in such an 
enthusiastic and result-bearing fashion that perhaps 
never before in the long lumbering history of the North 
has there been such an epoch-making gathering. 

Problems concerning the merchandising of forest 
products were handled without gloves—‘‘right-side 
up—upside down—inside out;’’ things were called by 
their right names and speakers did not mince words 
in picturing trade faults or shortcomings, but out of 
all the churning came a spirit of codperation that 
ought to mean for northern hemlock and hardwood 
producers a great pulling strength in a common cause. 

More than 125, many from Michigan, were registered, 
and their ‘‘pep’’ and enthusiasm were frequently given 
vent in the conference yell: ‘‘H-E-M-L-O-C-K, OLD— 
OLD—OLD FAITHFUL.’’ The enthusiastic attend- 
ants were old faithfuls too, because almost every soul 
of them remained thru until ‘‘finis’’? was written Sun- 
day evening, following the return from a trip to the 
Newwood camp of the Union Land Co., 17 miles north- 
west of Merrill. During the camp visit, following the 
serving of ‘‘chuck’’ fit for kings as well as lumber- 
jacks, the final sales talk was heard, the speaker being 
D. M. Barrett, of Detroit, Mich., secretary of the 
World’s Salesmanship Congress. What that master 
mind of the art of selling had to say will not only 
linger long in the minds of those who listened, but 
many of the thoughts expressed will become their daily 
guide to greater deeds. 

The camp trip was a treat that every one of the 
more than a hundred who went on it will remember, 
and the manner in which details were arranged by 
officials of the Union Land Co., the host, was a marvel 
all its own. It was not all seriousness for those who 
came for the Merrill conference, because those who 
had the arrangements in charge happily mixed play 
with work in way of feast and entertainment that 
properly balanced a thoroly profitable and enjoyable 
program. 

The conference was t have started Friday forenoon, 
but the train bringing most of the visitors was late, 
and the first session was not held until the afternoon. 
Despite that, the program moved along with such celer- 
ity that before the conference ended almost every 
discussion arranged for was heard. J. T. Phillips, of 
Green Bay, Wis., president of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, acted as hon- 
orary chairman of the conference, which was held in 
the Badger Theater. In introducing G. C. Robson, 
sales manager of the Kinzel Lumber Co., of Merrill, 
who was the permanent chairman, he took occasion to 
tell the visitors that the conference was an outgrowth 
of a gathering held at Detroit by salesmen in 
different lines of industry, in which lumbermen took 
a prominent part, and of the yellow pine salesmanship 
congress at St. Louis, Mo. For permanent chairman 
of the northern conference, Mr. Phillips stated, the 
leadership could not have fallen upon better shoulders 
than those of Mr. Robson, who is considered to be one 
of the ‘live wires’? in hemlock and hardwood territory. 
Mr. Robson, in assuming the permanent chairmanship, 
stated at the outset that the attendance was much 
larger than those who were responsible for the con- 
ference had expected, and that the northern salesmen 
Were especially grateful to the many who had come from 
Michigan to participate in the gathering. 

Briefly he took up the factors that have contributed 
Within recent months to the formation of the salesman- 
ship conference, and declared that it had come to be 
recognized that the sales department is not only a large 
and important factor but possibly, next to the produc- 


ing of raw material, is the real main-spring of success 
or failure. He said: 
tne mpetition of other materials, substitutes for wood, and 
m ditt argement of production that have created competition 
with - Tent kinds of wood will aap to bring us face to face 
tant ne problem of our merchandising, and with the impor- 
pe rcbresentatives of this great industry gathered here to- 
vn = the solution of how we can and shall rise with this 
ne condition. It is not that the sales organizations of the 
2 dr rbd Jacked ability, but there has been very little unity 
roe leading to sales promotion. Lumber has gradually 
har Sen to the competition of substitutes because we have 
ship rs cae ake and have failed to develop our own salesman- 
rr ut. Many other commodities that lack the natural 
where ed port of lumber have been marketed successfully 
Sopreetn ne salesmanship has been used. We have not fully 
' my d the real merits of the commodity we are handling, 
aah ad . extremely fortunate that within: the last few years 
Ms dyer eemen have organized and thru the promotion of 
timb ‘Sing campaigns are establishing confidence in their 
mber, and better sale 
various ways, 


Pe al quite appropriate that the first subject of 
ssion was ‘What I Think About It,’’ and it was 
should 1. fitting that the selection of the speaker 
eee * be M. J. Fox, sales manager of the Von Platen 
nye er Co., Iron Mountain, Mich. Mr. Fox presented 
Sag way what he thought about some pf the 
. lons that have prevailed in the lumber industry 

€ past and which are prevailing at present, and 


smanship is beginning to appear in 








how detrimental conditions can be done away with only 
by the use of a little more brains. 
Discusses Systematic Salesmanship 

‘Systematic Salesmanship—Its Possibilities and 
Limitations,’’ was the topic discussed by H. H. Butts, 
sales manager of the Park Falls Lumber Co., Park 
Falls, Wis. The address of Mr. Butts proved to be one 
of the most interesting that lumbermen ever have had 
the pleasure of hearing, and is given practically in full 
on page 47 of this issue. Those who heard Mr. Butts 
speak were of the opinion that if all his suggestions 
are followed out to the letter it will not be long until 
lumber as a selling product will be on the top of the 
heap again and its competitors underneath. 

Mr. Butts, who belongs to the younger element, was 
followed by a speaker who has seen many years of 
service in the northern game, but whose ideas on selling 
lumber are as keen and alert as if he had just jumped 
fresh into the arena of merchandising. The speaker 
was A. L. Osborn, of the Scott-Howe Lumber Co., of 
Oshkosh, Wis. The old timers and the new comers in 
the northern selling game recognized in Mr. Osborn a 
person perhaps most fit to discuss the subject, ‘‘The 
Selling of Lumber—Past, Present and Future.’’ The 
talk of Mr. Osborn was an inspiration for more efficient 
methods and better results and, like other presentations 
during the conference, some of the salient features of 
his remarks are quoted in this issue on page 50. 

Mr. Osborn was followed by Secretary O. T. Swan, 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, of Oshkosh, Wis., who jointly with the 
sales managers’ committee had a very important part 
in arranging the program and carrying it out. Mr. 
Swan had as his subject ‘‘The Relative Durability of 
Competing Woods,’’ and his talk was illustrated with 
lantern slides. He told those present not only much 
about the durability of the different species of lumber, 
but what each species is fit for, with special stress upon 
hemlock and northern hardwoods. 

The next speaker was Harry Wilber, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., representative of the Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., 
of Schofield, Wis., who is one of the well known north- 
ern salesmen. Mr. Wilber’s subject was ‘‘The Sales- 
man’s Side of the Selling Problem,’’ and he handled 
his topic in such a frank manner that many of those 
present are still talking about it. Briefly, Mr. Wilber 
had something to say about the manufacturer and 
sales manager, as seen thru the eyes of the salesman, 
and how, in the estimation of the salesman, the sales- 
man should appear in the eyes of the manufacturer and 
sales manager. In other words he elucidated some of 
their shortcomings as he saw them. His paper was a 
strong plea for closer codperation of all the forces 
that have to do with the manufacturing, selling and 
distributing of lumber for the good of the lumber 
industry, and especially what he thought could be of 
help to salesmen and employers in building bigger 
business. 

Alfred Klass, of the Holt Lumber. Co., Oconto, Wis., 
who is a member of the sales managers’ committee, 
followed Mr. Wilber, and spoke on ‘‘How the Work 
of the Sales Managers’ Committee Could Be Put on 
the Most Efficient Basis.’’ Mr. Klass told of the condi- 
tions that led up to the appointmént of the committee; 
what had been accomplished so far and what further, 
in the estimation of the committee, could be accom- 
plished if hearty support and codperation were extended 
it by all the northern producers. 

The last speaker that forenoon was Chairman Rob- 
son, who had as his subject ‘‘The Sales Manager’s Side 
of the Selling Problem.’’ Mr. Robson in his capable 
way detailed at length his views for the merchandising 
of lumber as viewed from the standpoint of the wide- 
awake sales manager. He stated that the sales man- 
ager, following in the wake of the manufacturer, is 
awakening to the fact that the lumber industry is 
losing ground. The sales manager has become aware, 
if he emitted the truth, that he knows very little about 
the product he sells. The speaker stated that, like the 
manufacturer, the sales manager has started in to 
learn some things about his own game, and as a result 
the average sales manager today has a better and wider 
knowledge of the lumber business as a whole than did 
the employer of a few years ago. He declared that the 
sales manager has not yet reached anywhere near the 
intelligent knowledge that he should have of the indus- 
try, and that only thru a continuous study can he hope 
to bring about the type of merchandising and sales- 
manship that the great lumber field demands. 


Conference Program on Saturday 


The first subject on the program Saturday morning 
was ‘Transportation and Modern Business,’’ and the 
speaker was F. M. Ducker,. traffic manager of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. The traffic expert told those present many 
things they possibly did not know about the rate factors 
that must be considered in getting sawmill products 
to the distributer and the consumer, and also the 
important things that they must know if they are 
going intelligently to reckon the transportation costs 
in obtaining a profitable price for their product. 

Mr. Ducker was followed by H. A. Dewey, of the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co.,. Chicago, who spoke on 
‘‘The Manufacturer’s Side of the Salesmanship Prob- 
lem.’’? Mr. Dewey’s remarks were a strong plea for 


loyalty in salesmanship, and the part loyalty plays in 
the problem of merchandising lumber. Seldom has a 
gathering of lumbermen heard a more able talk than 
that given by Mr. Dewey, and those present pronounced 
it one of the most replete expositions of the problem 
of merchandising that they have ever been fortunate 
enough to hear. 

Following Mr. Dewey an interesting talk on the 
subject of ‘‘ Beautiful Bireh—How to Make It More 
Beautiful,’’ was given by D. E. Breinig, of the Bridge- 
port Wood Finishing Co., of New Milford, Conn. Mr. 
Breinig illustrated his talk with exhibits that were 
fine examples of how birch can be stained in different 
beautiful colors. He told how birch is being made a 
wood of wider use, especially in interior finish work, 
thru the use of proper staining, and is consequently 
becoming a keener competitor for the more expensive 
interior finish woods. 

Otto J. Lay, of the H. J. Lay Lumber Co., of Kewas- 
kum, Wis., a well known retail concern ‘of the Badger 
State, then spoke on ‘‘The Retailer’s Side of the Prob- 
lem.’?’ Mr. Lay did not mince words in any way in 
telling some of the conditions of the lumber trade that 
were not relished by the retailer, and outlined what 
the manufacturer and his sales force could do to codp- 
erate more closely with the retailer and incidentally 
broaden the market for lumber. 

One of the interesting speakers on Saturday was 
Sidney J. Williams, of the Wisconsin State Industrial 
Association, of Madison, Wis., who discussed ‘‘Safe 
and Unsafe Use of Woods in Buildings.’’ He handled 
the subject from the viewpoint of one without the 
realm of the lumber industry, but, nevertheless, well 
qualified to tell where wood is a safe or unsafe product 
in construction work. 

Other State officials besides Mr. Williams who spoke 
were Arthur Peabody, State architect, and Frank 
Moody, of the State Conservation Commission. Both 
of these officials spoke briefly and, from the viewpoint 
of officials outside the lumber business, told what in 
their opinion can be done in the way of codperation 
between the lumbermen and those in charge of the 
State work for actual benefit. Before the final session 
came to a close J. C. Knox, of Cadillac, Mich., secre- 
tary of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, spoke and outlined briefly what can be done 
in the way of codperation between the Wisconsin and 
Michigan lumbermen. 

The place of Rolf Thelen, of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, Madison, Wis., whose subject was to have been 
‘*Competing Materials,’? was taken by Howard F. 
Weiss, director of the laboratory. Mr. Weiss spoke at 
some length and what he had to say found interest in 
the minds of those who listened to him. His talk was 
especially interesting from the standpoint of how lum- 
ber had been put in a defensive place by competing 
materials and how in turn lumber had rallied, and not 
only successfully redeemed itself, but had again pushed 
to the foreground in the field of building products. 

Roger E. Simmons, assistant secretary of the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
the next speaker, spoke on ‘‘ Factory Consumption and 
Trade Promotion.’’ Mr. Simmons, previous to becom- 
ing connected with the association, was a foreign trade 
expert for the Government and for many years con- 
nected with the Forest Service. His paper was a thoro 
discussion of the numerous markets for wood and how 
the lumberman can better meet the requirements of the 
factory demand. ‘‘Strength of Timber’’ was the sub- 
ject of an illustrated talk given by O. T. Swan. 

Another speaker was G. H. Chapman of the North- 
western Lumber Co., of Stanley, Wis., who is chairman 
of the bureau of grades of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. He told of the 
good that is bound to come out of the conference and 
assured the sales managers that they should have every 
assistance in the work that they are conducting. 

On Friday evening the visitors attended a banquet 
given by the manufacturers of Merrill, and it was so 
successful that it was pronounced the best gathering 
of its kind in the history of that thriving little city. 
Mr. Robson acted as toastmaster, and brief talks were 
made by Mayor Smith, Charles R. Abbott, of the 
Cummer-Diggins Co., of Cadillac, Mich.; Chet Worden, 
of Mason, Wis.; E. M. Holland, of the Cartier-Holland 
Lumber Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich.; Walter N. Wrape, 
of the Kneeland-Biglow Co., Bay City, Mich., and 
‘*Mike’’ O’Brien, of’ Oshkosh, Wisconsin sales repre- 
sentative of the Goodman Lumber Co. In addition to 
the delightful camp visits, the visitors inspected the 
sawmill operations of the Kinzel Lumber Co. and the 
Heineman Lumber Co. It was also planned to visit the 
mill of the H. A. Stange Co., but this was omitted. 
At the Heineman mill, Chief Inspector W. H. MeDonald, 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, gave a lesson in the grading of lumber, of 
which many of the visitors took advantage. 

Salient excerpts from the addresses at the conference 


follow. 
What I Think About It 


[By M. J. Fox, Von 7 See Co., Iron Mountain, 
Mich, 

A celebrated artist was once asked what he mixed with 
his paint to make such beautiful colors in his pictures. His 
answer was that he used brains. Have we as lumbermen 
been using brains for the Jast five years, when we have been 
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selling our product at or below cost of production and run- 
ning our plants overtime on a declining market? 

The workman is worthy of his hire; he is entitled to a 
legitimate return for his energy expended. All conscientious, 
honest labor should be rightly rewarded according to its 
scale of productiveness. But the manufacturer, the sales- 
man, the laborer as well as the trade journals, are entitled 
to a just compensation for the brains, money, experience and 
energy expended. Any manufactured product that is sold 
below the cost of production is a losing proposition for all 
‘connected with the industry, fér sooner or later a manufac- 
turing institution will fail if continued on such a basis. The 
fact that the product is sold at or below cost creates a false 
impression on the buying public and gives rise to a form of 
competition which eventually proves disastrous to all in the 
industry, to the consumer of our products, and even to gen- 
eral business outside of our industry. In many cases these 
unwise sales are brought about by poor accounting or manu- 
facturing, but more often by poor salesmanship or over- 
zealousness or lack of knowledge by the salesman. 

What industry needs and what the country needs is stable 
markets and not fluctuating ones like we have had in the 
past. This can only be brought about by sane production 
and efficient management and salesmanship. There is also 
as much danger connected with too high prices as with too 
low prices, for the former cause the public to substitute a 
cheaper article. 

The foregoing has been said in defense of the salesmen 
who go out on the road and meet our real friends, the con- 
sumers, who buy and pay for our lumber and whom we at 
all times should protect by not taking advantage of them 
when the market advances and who, of course, should not 
deny us a reasonable profit when conditions are against us. 
There should be a spirit of codperation existing between 
producer and consumer as to price, inspection, terms, pay- 
ment and general conditions involving their particular com- 
modity. They should at least be on speaking terms. 

In the lumber industry, as well as in any other industry, 
there should always be a just reward for all service rendered, 
and the consumer with the welfare of the producer and the 
country at large as well as his own welfare in mind should 
expect to pay a fair price for our products. Just competi- 
tion is, in part, the life of business, but unjust and unfair 
competition, competition that ignores actual cost and fair 
profits, threatens the very life blood of business thruout all 
of its ramifications and is detrimental to the entire common- 
wealth. 


The Selling of Lumber — Past, Present and Future 


[By A. L. OssorN, Oshkosh, Wis., Scott-Howe Lumber Co.] 

* * * What I want to emphasize here is that someone, 
who has to do with the selling, and why not the man who 
actually meets the customer and who is held accountable in 
the end for getting a good price for the stock sold, should 
spend some time in getting ready for the market stock that 
is in brisk demand and spend less time on the road finding 
a customer who will bury the mistakes in log cutting and in 
the sawmill. At the risk of over-emphasizing the influence 
that the salesman should have I suggest that he too often 
is permitted to say nothing about mismanufactured stock. 
Naturally he expects every board to be of even width, length 
and thickness; to be just exactly as thick, as wide, and as 
long as the customer wants; and sometimes, as human af- 
fairs have always been and always will be, the operator falls 
down. But on the whole I believe in the past and today we 
are compelling salesmen to bury the mistakes of incompetent 
filers, mechanics and planing millmen by accepting low prices 
and by the issuance of credit memoranda on stock that 
might have brought better prices. 

Twenty-five years ago a stout-hearted sales manager told 
the man in charge of operation, after a long and patient in- 
vestigation into the causes for continuous mismanufacture 
of lumber, that the operator might continue to contend that 
the lumber was as well manufactured as he could make it, 
but that as far as he (the sales manager) was concerned 
he would be d—+— before he would go on selling such mis- 
manufactured stock. That stand brought that particular 
boil to a head, and there was a change in the sawmill that 
brought about correct manufacture. The salesman is vitally 
interested in every detail about the saw, and planing mill 
and yard that helps him to get lumber to the customer in 
a pleasing and satisfactory way and the days of observation 
and discussion at the mill with the aim of better results 
will bring the best of values. No one can be so keen to dis- 
cover mistakes at the mill as the man who is constantly 
having those mistakes pointed out by the user of the stock. 
The selling end in the lumber game has had too little to say 
in the past about what should be done in the woods and 
at the sawmill, and salesmen have found on their stock 
sheets that they are expected to get rid of stub-tailed yellow 
dogs when the demand has been for sleek, smooth Boston 
terriers. 

I need hardly say that coéperation between the seller and 
the shipper is important. Net results can not be satisfactory 
until the above working relation is established, and that calls 
for loose and correct piling of stock that will stain or de- 
grade if not carefully piled, and so sorting stock for grade 
and lengths and widths that excessive cost is eliminated in 
loading. Now we all know this, but how many of us get 
together with the shipper as often as we ought and give him 
a vision of what he will be expected to do in the way of 
filling orders and of showing him the better way? Shippers 
are human and follow lines of least resistance. If they get 
the lumber into pile from the mill in some kind of shape 
so that the piles will not tumble over, and if they finally get 
an order loaded, in a sense, their work is done. The shipper 
eoéperating with the selling end can help to make the game 
easy and successful, and again I say that in the past we 
have paid too little attention and given too little thought to 
how the lumber ought to go into pile and how it should be 
sold to come out with a good net profit. This is a plea for 
the meeting of the shipper and the seller to prevent the 
profanity that we all know each has indulged in about the 
other. * * * 

We can all well afford to let our competitors know what 
we are doing. If we are doing wrong somebody will prove 
it to us. If we are doing well, everybody else will try his 
best to reach our level. We never will get anywhere by try- 
ing to pull someone else down, and the most hopeful sign 
of the times is a growing knowledge that to go on ourselves 
we must help others. 

We have come out of the cave life of ruthless competition 
into the sunlight of codperation. We have learned that our 
neighbor, like ourselves, is human and makes mistakes, and 
I must confess it that he is some times still selfish, but on 
the whole he is doing the very best he can and is ready and 
willing to help his neighbor; and we are all seeing more 
and more clearly the great and eternal values in our business. 
We are learning to love our neighbor. Faith in him is 
growing; charity in judgment we are giving and as we go 
on in the future struggle to be better and more efficient 


lumber merchants we can and must remember that we can 
only win in this fight as we bear a banner inscribed with 
faith and hope and love. 


The Relative Durability of Woods 


[By O. T. Swan, Secretary Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association] 


Hemlock is in neither the most durable class nor the least 
durable class, but it has a structure that makes it easy to 
treat with preservatives, and it is accordingly a wood that 
can be made as durable as the service requires. For use 
in mines or as railway ties it can be given a heavy pene- 
trating treatment with creosote oil and given in this way 
a permanent resistance to decay. Where the action of 
decay is less likely to take place a lighter treatment is all 
that is required. For example, in porch construction at 
those points where moisture collects the ends of timbers 
can be dipped or brushed with creosote oil. Boards that 
come in contact with the ground should be similarly treated. 
Wood used in silos should preferably be dipped in hot creo- 
sote oil, and thus given a very long life. Creosote oil when 
used as a paint on house or barn siding not only insures 
permanent durability but also adds an attractive brown 
stain. In the same way rough hemlock drop bungalow siding 
can be stained to go with a brown and white combination. 
A common point of decay, no matter whether fir, southern 
pine or hemlock is used, is that found in parts of ill-ven- 
tilated buildings where moisture has gathered to an 
extent that encourages dry rot. Here we occasionally find 
decay beginning at the ends of the timbers. The trouble 
would probably have been prevented by a construction pro- 
viding proper ventilation or circulation of air. It can be 
guarded against absolutely by treating the ends of the tim- 
bers with creosote at the time they are put in position. 


The Salesman’s Side of the Selling Problem — 
{By Harry WILBER, Ross Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis.] 


* * * Harmony is a very essential feature not only in 
the operation of the sawmill, yard and office, but between 
the firm and the salesman. Codéperation to the utmost should 
exist. Confidence between the two is exceedingly vital. If 
you lack confidence in your representative, you alone are to 
blame. Do you furnish your salesman with an accurate list 
of stock? Does he know how it will run to widths and 
lengths? Does he know what kind of timber entered into 
the production of the lumber? Does he know whether or 
not he is selling the full product of the log? Do you keep 
him acquainted with any peculiarities of the lumber, or does 
he have to seek out this information on his short trips to 
the mill? Does he have access to the same amount of in- 
formation as you require yourselves when making a pur- 
chase of anything valued at from $500 to $25,000? 

Should not the salesman be the last word between the 
misunderstandings of the consumer and the producer? By 
showing your customers an unlimited amount of confidence 
in your representative you increase his ability in their esti- 
mation. 

A salesman should be kept advised of every shipment into 
bis territory. He should receive an acknowledgement of the 
order, a copy of the invoice, and advice when remittance 
was received. He should be advised of just or unjust com- 
plaints. He should be able to come out bluntly and ask a 
customer how a certain shipment pleased him. Perhaps this 
last is a little too close to the ideal. He should be as in- 
terested as the customer is in discovering how the material 
be is selling is being loaded, and should not be reluctant to 
find fault with shipments occasionally even tho the customer 
does not. Your hesitancy in commenting on his good sales 
is liable to make him calloused. An occasional congratula- 
tory letter is not liable to make him think he is indispensable. 
Your charity for his poor sales, or on his inability to make 
any, will be appreciated. Enthusiasm is the greatest essen- 
tial of salesmanship, and the percentage you instill by your 
conduct toward him and the manner in which you handle 
his orders are quite likely to be the percentage you receive 
in results. : 

Instead of having your product and your salesman con- 
tinually on the defensive, it would seem that the initiative 
could be assumed by the lumber fraternity as a whole. Our 
competitors in construction material seem to bend all of 
their efforts toward the elimination of lumber, and it would 
appear that this recognition alone:is sufficient evidence that 
your salesman should be in position intelligently to answer 
the question, ‘‘Why should I use lumber.” It is my belief 
that any one who contemplates building in a small way 
first thinks of lumber, consequently we have a big advantage 
here which we should foster in every possible way. We 
have a material that does not require a scientific knowledge 
to develop it into a habitable building of some sort. The 
consumer is able to see every piece that goes into his build- 
ing and does not have to worry whether or not it was manu- 
factured according to recognized specifications. ‘The sales- 
man should be able to discuss the plans and specifications 
now being used extensively by the different lumber associa- 
tions, and it is quite possible that he could then work just 
as effectively in codperation with the retailer as do other 
salesmen. Practically every one you come in contact with 
is interested in the manufacture of lumber from the woods 
to the yard. It would seem that you are able to put your 
salesman in possession of an interesting lot of material 
so that time now wasted on train service could be utilized 
to very good advantage. We are all apt to become thoroly 
disgusted when, upon entering a retailer’s office, we find his 
time being taken up by his own trade. The retailer being 
willing, you have a favorable time right here ably to assist 
in increasing your own sales. To my knowledge the sales- 
man is not in possession of any of the interesting data 
which you, yourselves, have on the lumber business. * * * 

A thoro knowledge of competing woods is very essential to 
the salesman. As a general thing he is conversant with 
the prices of competitive grades, but as a usual thing he is 
unaware of the underlying cause for a noted increase or 
decrease in the price. We have all experienced times when 
a certain kind of wood was bringing a price out of propor- 
tion to what our other species were bringing and in cases of 
this kind it is not always policy to advance the price readily 
for the reason that when the competitive wood comes back 
we will encounter an abnormal reaction. We are all likely 
to lay particular stress on the statement that we will have 
our day, and, when the opportunity affords itself, we gen- 
erally take advantage of it to the utmost, losing sight of the 
fact that the consumer cherishes the same idea. A better 
average price could be maintained consistently by a judicious 
study of the fluctuating values. Your salesmen may keep 
you informed as to prevailing prices, but a systematic re- 
search is necessary to keep informed as to the cause of a 
rise, whether it is a temporary boom or a healthy advance. 
We have all experienced certain times when a sharp advance 
was encountered, but very few lumbermen anticipated it. 





———_ 
There are times when we will predict an advance 
sumer when our only argument is “because.” Ay j 
buyer is better able to call the turn on the ma 
he has access to figures which we have not. * 

Should a manufacturer with salaried salesmen op th 
road market any percentage of his stock thru commission 
men? What effect does this have on the salaried man poe 
does it tend to decrease his efficiency? Who is responsiby 
for any business taken below the market, the commission 
man or the manufacturer whose product he sells? - 
commission men to be blamed for certain actiois 
detrimental to the salaried man, or are they taking advan 
tage of actions that you have apparently countenanced and 
also taking fair advantge of a misinterpretation of the mar. 
ket value? Will orders be accepted thru commission men 
that would not be accepted from a salaried salesman? Dog 
the fact that he is carrying other stock make him a com. 
petitor, and if this is so, are you aiding in undermining yoy 
own advertising? Unless your stock is featured, does jt 
benefit you to sell thru commission men? Do the sales of 
the salaried man average better than those of the commis. 
sion man, both as to price and condition of stock? [¢ this 
is so, is it correct to figure that all it costs to sell the mate. 
rial is the commission paid? 
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How the Work of the Sales Managers’ Committe: 
Can Be Put on the Most Efficient Basis 


[By AtrrepD Kiass, Holt Lumber Co., Oconto, Wis.] 


The function of the sales managers’ committee is to as 
semble thru its personnel and by written and Statistical 
reports a comprelfensive line of information periodically o 
the current conditions affecting the market for our lumber, 
So far as possible they are expected to build a composite 
picture of the current lumber market in all of its aspects 
affecting the sale of our products and, to a certain extent, 
to point out the tendency of market conditions in the in. 
mediate future, and in the long run to present this entire 
picture to our members in such form as to enable them to 
grasp the market situation. * * * 

In order to see clearly the competitive market and to 
present a clear picture of conditions to others, the comnit- 
tee needs the following information : 

1. Actual selling prices of as many firms as possible dur. 
ing the period immediately preceding the meeting of the 
committee. This information is desirable from non-members 
as well as members, and to some extent it might also be 
practical to get it from wholesalers and commission men, 

2. the point of view of these same people on the im 
mediate future market and their judgment of the value of the 
different items. This is important because the feeling of 
confidence, or lack of confidence, of any manufacturer or 
manufacturers should be known and estimated by other 
manufacturers. 

3. It is desirable that the committee know the selling 
price of hemlock delivered at a large number of representative 
points thruout the hemlock market territory, and the eur 
rent prices of competitive woods at those same points. Sim- 
ilar information could be gathered on birch and red gum, and 
even other hardwoods produced here and in other States. In 
this connection the committee could use a map of some kind 
to picture the comparative prices of the different woods at 
different points so as to bring the situation clearly before 
the members. 

4. <A clear analysis of stocks on hand, also cut and ship- 
ments. 

5. A knowledge of the stock and shipment conditions 
of competing woods. This is a very important factor in the 
work of the committee, as much of our success in marketing 
our products intelligently hinges on this condition. * * * 

The foregoing outlines the possibilities of this committee 
in assembling information and distributing it. There is still 
another phase of the game that might be taken up to more 
or less extent and could be termed “Market Surveys.” This 
could be classed as follows: 

1. Attitude of retailer toward the manufacturer; hem- 
lock stock; grades and competitive prices. 

2. Condition of stocks in retail yards. 

3. Condition of trade, probable building operations ete. 

4. Uses of hemlock and other products peculiar to one 
town and not common in others. 

5, Retailers’ local troubles, including mai] order com- 
petition. Many other points might be mentioned but the 
farther we go in that direction the more we come in contact 
with what might be considered association problems a3 4 
whele and not work for this special committee. In fact, 
much of this information could be assembled thru the work 
of the Hemlock Promotion Bureau in a series of reports such 
as Inspector MacDonald has been making following his visits 
to different towns and cities. Much could also be obtained 
thru the traveling lumber ‘salesmen. 


The Sales Manager’s Side of the Selling Problem 


[By G. C. Rosson, Merrill, Wis., Sales Manager Kinzel 
Lumber Co.] 

* * * One dark day a few years ago the lumber mal 
ufacturers awakened to the fact that other materials than 
lumber were going into building construction where lumber 
had formerly been used, that substitute materials were com 
ing into the market, and with a remarkable display of energy, 
the spending of hundreds and thousands of dollars for ad- 
vertising, the employing of the most skillful and intelligent 
minds in the sales and advertising world and, in fact, the 
lumber manufacturers found that the substitute men wert 
carrying on such a vigorous campaign that the public be- 
came convinced that lumber would, in a few years, be @ 
thing of the past and they must hasten to use these sub- 
stitutes before the timber supply was entirely gone. 

When the lumber manufacturers found that the usual 
amount of lumber was not being consumed by the building 
public and that they often had more lumber piled in their 
yards than in former years, they started to sit up and take 
notice; they consulted their neighboring manufacturer to 
see if the same condition existed with him and together they 
visited other manufacturers and when their notes were col 
pared they found they were all in the same position. This 
led them to believe that they should band together more 
closely than they had before; that confidence must b 
instituted between them; that they should establish systems 
to determine what it was costing them to produce 
lumber and what the results were when sold. When this was 
done and they analyzed these figures they found, thru? 
bad business condition that had existed for several yea! 
they were not only losing money, but were losing ground to 
the substitute materials. This led to further investigatio® 
and they became aware their merchandising was very poor, 
that other commodities, thru more intelligent salesmanship, 
were taking their trade away from them and this was te 
start of the real awakening of the lumbermen to consider H# 
more intelligent merchandising of their lumber, 
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In the study of this problem they found they must take 
into consideration their sales organizations in attempting to 
accomplish better results along these lines and naturally the 
first one they went to was the sales manager. They gave 
the sales manager more scope, encouraged him to make a 
study of the lumber industry, fostered salesmanship and to- 
gether they began to study the characteristics of the wood 
they manufactured; how it should be sawed for the market; 
and, in fact, they really started to go to school together in 
the lumber business. 

The sales manager at once became aware that he knew 
very little about the product he sold, but he started in to 
learn and as a result the average sales manager of today 
has a better and broader knowledge of the lumber business 
as a whole than did the employer of a few years ago. 

But we have not reached anywhere near the intelligent 
knowledge we should have of this industry and only thru 
a continuous study can we hope to bring about that type 
of merchandising and salesmanship that this great business 
demands. The average lumber sales manager of the North, 
handling hemlock and hardwood, occupies a much different 
position in many ways than do most of the lumber sales 
managers of other wood-producing territories. In this north- 
ern country we have from fifteen to twenty different types of 
timber, mixed in its growth, and as a rule each type goes 
into a different general use. In each of these various tim- 
bers there are several grades when manufactured into lumber 
and each year sees additional sorting necessary to meet the 
trade’s requirements. One of the mills represented there 
today sorts its lumber product into more than five hundred 
items and advises that even with its large sorting space it 
is unable to sort its stock to full advantage for shipment 
to suit the needs of the market at the least possible expense 
in handling. This advanced method of mechandising north- 
ern lumber must be considered carefully by the sales man- 
— * + © 

The manufacturers of lumber should give their sales or- 
ganizations mere latitude, take them into their confidence, 
consider their suggestions and encourage them to study their 
industry. You will not only make better lumbermen of 
them, but you will have a much higher type of employee. 
Give them the opportunity to develop their natural ability 
and let them shoulder some of the responsibilities. 

The sales manager of the future must not only be a suc- 
cessful salesman himself, but he must have ability to suc- 
cessfully handle a sales force and to secure successful codp- 
eration between his department and the manufacturing de- 
partment. These branches must work together for one gen- 
eral result, and that is to bring about a proper type of man- 
ufacturing and merchandising. The salesman on the road 
should study salesmanship and merchandise in its broadest 
sense. Get enthusiasm, confidence, initiative, and perse- 
verance. Think, think—study, study. There are today on 
the road some successful lumber salesmen, but there are also 
many who are only partly so. Lack of experience in the 
producing end of the lumber business keeps many salesmen 
from making the success that they should. * * * 

* * * The big work of salesmanship is ‘‘enthusiasm”’ 
and only knowledge and study will bring about the type of 
merchandising that the lumber industry is talking se much 
about today. 


Transportation in Modern Business 

[By F. M. Ducxer, Traffic Manager, Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association] 

Under the law a carrier is required to publish 
the rate and clearly to indicate the route in connection 
with which the rate applies. When so published the rate 
named and the route designated stand as the law and are 
binding upon the shipper as well as the carrier. Thus a rate 
or a schedule of rates published in the manner provided by 
law speaks with equal authority to the shipper and the 
carrier, and each is equally chargeable with notice of the 
- rate and of the route via which the rate applies. So, a 
mistake by a carrier in replying to an inquiry of a shipper, 
either as to a rate or a route, will relieve neither the one 
nor the other from fulfilling the law’s requirements; in 
either event the carrier must collect and the shipper must 
pay the rate as published as applying via the route the 
shipment actually moved. This rule is founded not only 
upon the strict letter of the law, but upon sound business 
policy. 

The use by a sales manager of a rate quoted to him by a 
railroad representative may be less than the lawful pub- 
lished rate; it may secure the seller the contract on his 
bid, based on such quotation, and again it may involve him 
in a loss over and above the profits of the sale amounting 
to hundreds of dollars. Again, on the other hand, the 
use of a rate higher than the published rate may lose him 
the business and prospective profits of hundreds of dollars. 
Such is the effect of the law. 

Under the law the shipper has the right to dictate the 
routing instructions, but in so doing he assumes the full 
resporsibility for his acts in the event that the lowest 
rate applicable does not apply via the route designated by 
him. So it is exceedingly important that the shipper know 
the application of the rates via the various routes in con- 
nection with which it may be imperative that his traffic 
more, *.* * 

Now as to the question of freight claims, a subject with 
which you are all more or less familiar. One of the constant 
sources of claims is the bill of lading itself. The bill of 
lading should be legible, with the name of the shipper, 
consignee and destination shown in full. Routing instruc- 
tions, if any, should be clear and concise. Where there are 
two stations of a similar name in the same State, designate 
the county in which the station is located. In submitting 
claims for loss and damage the following documents should 
be submitted by the claimant: the original bill of lading 
if not previously surrendered ; the original paid freight bill; 
the original invoice or attested copy, together with a state- 
ment of the claim showing how amount of loss or damage is 
determined, with all the evidence he can possibly procure 
or that may be necessary to substantiate the claim. Bills 
for cost of repairs or account of sales should also be in- 
cluded where such verification is necessary. When for any 
reason it is impossible for claimant to produce original paid 
freight bill or bill of lading, a full explanation should be made 
with respect to the absence of these documents, and he 
should indemnify the carrier against loss in duplicate claim 
supported by the original documents. Conditions on the bill 
of lading with respect to time limit for presentation should 
be complied with. 

Such claims should be supported by the original expense 
bill with definite authority for the rate claimed, and the 
original bill of lading where it may be necessary to prove 
the weight or classification claimed, together with statement 
of claim showing how claim is arrived at with reference to 
published tariff or other authority for rate, weight or clas- 
sification claimed. As in the case of claims for loss or dam- 
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age, in the absence of the original documents. claimant 
should indemnify the carrier and explain fully the reason 
why the original documents can not be produced. 

The proper presentation of a claim is half the battle, as 
it expedites the handling of the case with the carrier and 
enables the claimant to receive settlement with the least 
possible delay. 


Salesmanship as the Manufacturer Sees It 

[By H. 8S. Dewry, Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago] 

My personal estimate of the man who possesses in a rare 
degree the essentials that combine to make him a twentieth- 
century sales manager is founded very largely upon these 
various elements to which I have already referred. He 
must have knowledge and imagination, but he must make 
right use of them. And he must be a worker who works 
for the love of work. He must know his business thoroly 
and, knowing it, must be able to impart that knowledge 
clearly and lucidly so as to carry conviction. He must be- 
lieve in his goods. You can’t achieve what you don’t be- 
lieve. If you don’t believe in your wares you can not seli 
them to another. Convincing earnestness compels confi- 
dence. Training alone may produce efficient soldiers, but 
not effective armies; hired warriors never yet won a king- 
dom. Besides weapons, every fighter must carry his soul in 
action.. In our great industry the knowledge of how the 
timber grows, how it is felled and cut to sawlogs, and how 
the logs are manufactured to the best advantage to lumber, 
constitute what is, to my mind, the foundations upon which 
every successful lumberman must erect his career. He must 
needs have a personal acquaintance with and an accurate 
conception of the various requirements for which all lumber 
is used. The sales managers who are employed by the vari- 
ous concerns with which I am identified are charged with 
the duties of keeping in close touch with the markets and 
acquiring information as to what every kind of lumber is 
used for. This information is given to the managers of 
operations and the logging and sawing instructions are car- 
ried out in accordance with the sales managers’ views of 
what thicknesses, dimensions etc. should be manufactured 
to meet the market requirements. Changes that are made 
in.the cutting and sawing instructions, from time to time, 
are based largely upon these advices from the sales depart- 
ment, which must keep its hand on the pulse of the market 
continuously, always watchful of its demands and require- 
ments. 

The sales manager must be creative and constructive in 
his work. He must carefully scrutinize every order that is 
received with a view to analyzing its possibilities. Fre- 
quently the salesman on the road will yield too readily to 
his anxiety to secure an order and will not stop to consider 
ways and means of changing the customer’s requirements 
more nearly to. comply with the available products of the 
mill. Some items are always in good demand, while others 
accumulate more rapidly for one reason or another and call 
for the best efforts of the salesman to keep the stock on 
hand down to what may be deemed to be a normal quan- 


. tity. The keen and observing sales manager knowing, as he 


must, the general character of the product he is selling, 
will be watchful to see that the quick sellers are con- 
served and the slow moving items substituted whenever and 
wherever occasion offers, and oftentimes substitutions may 
be made with advantage to the customer as well as to the 
mill. Seldom are they made with disadvantage to either if 
the requirements are carefully and intelligently considered. 


Beautiful Birch— How to Make It Beautiful 


[By D. E. Brenic, President Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co., 
New Milford, Conn.] 

Now suppose you have interested a person who is build- 
ing a home in the use of birch—and, by the way, the aver- 
age man who builds at all in the United States builds but 
one home in a life-time and he is rather fussy about it. He 
thinks he will use birch in the dining-room, but his wife 
points out that as the furniture is finished in a brown tone, 
this will not harmonize with the natural or mahogany fin- 
ish so much associated with birch. If those people are not 
posted on the fact that birch can take a variety of other 
tones in beautiful browns and grays the chances are the 
wood will not be used, because the color scheme largely 
determines things these days in the interior work. If, how- 
ever, the architect, contractor or property owner has seen 
the beautiful effects it is possible to obtain thru the service 
department or thru finished panels then they know birch 
can take a variety of other beautiful colors and their color 
scheme followed out. 

Another point that should be brought out more strongly 
to architects, builders and property owners is that birch has 
individual features of its own and is something that should 
not be finished in an imitation of something else, for ex- 
ample, mahogany or walnut. The tones shown on the samples 
here have individuality and are beautiful, and birch, having 
such intrinsic merits of its own, should be advertised and 
sold more with the idea of its being finished according to 
its own individuality. * * * * * 

We will say that the retail lumber dealer, thru specifica- 
tion or otherwise, delivers a man a certain amount of birch 
for trim and doors in different parts of his house. Assum- 
ing that he delivers good wood, well milled and well sea- 
soned, he has presumably done his full duty. But what 
happens if when installed in the man’s house (and he is 
an average American building his one-house-in-a-life-time) 
the wood is simply butchered? And believe me, a great deal 
of wood is butchered in the finishing. His neighbor comes 
in and sees an ordinary finish, and no comment is made— 
simply an ordinary job. If the finish is not even ordinary 
but positively poor, it is still worse for birch. The owner 
will wish he had not used birch because he thinks it is 
a hard wood to finish. On the other hand, supposing the 
woodwork is not only properly but beautifully finished, the 
man is satisfied and takes pride in his home and recom- 
mends birch. You know yourself when you go into a house 
you look around at the woodwork. It is the first thing 
that catches the eye, and if it is beautifully finished, it 
makes a big difference. 


Safe and Unsafe Uses of Wood in Building 


[By Stpney J. WILLIAMS, Wisconsin State Building Inspector, 
Madison, Wis.] 

* * * * A program of strict grading will be quickly 
appreciated by all designers. Architects and engineers 
should be supplied with copies of the grading rules, show- 
ing the actual sizes of all dimension lumber, together with 
suggestions as to the proper uses of the different grades, 
and tables of safe loads and stresses based upon the recom- 
mendations of the United States Forest Service. Such in- 
formation prepared under the technical guidance of your 
secretary and engineer will prove the best possible adver- 
tising. 


pera 

As to the fire hazard in wooden buildings, let us first not 
that the combustibility of the building material is only pd 
item in the list of fire hazards. If we could prevent all 
fires from starting, it would make no difference whether our 
buildings were made of concrete or wood or celluloid, We 
cannot quite prevent all fires; but experience in individual} 
plants and in whole communities has proved beyond an 
question that we can prevent a large majority of them 
One important cause of fires is the defective chimney, A 
building law of the eighteenth century prohibits the con- 
struction of wooden chimneys. We do not build that kind 
of chimneys nowadays, but we do often build a brick chim. 
ney without flue lining, resting on a wooden bracket, ang 
with wooden joists built into the brickwork. This sort of 
construction has caused thousands of fires, especially jp 
dwellings of wooden construction. Other frequent causes, 
well known but often disregarded, are furnaces or smoke 
pipes close to woodwork ; defective electric wiring or gas 
piping ; spontaneous ignition of oily or painty»rags; care. 
less handling of gasoline; and many others too numerous 
to mention. 

I suggest in all seriousness_that this association join hands 
with other agencies of fire prevention in seeking the educa- 
tion of itself and the general public on these hazards ot 
carelessness. If half of all fires can be eliminated, then 
half of the argument against combustible construction will 
fall. When we again celebrate Fire Prevention Day on the 
ninth of next October, I hope that all of you will take an 
active part by displaying posters and joining in the public 
exercises. 

Those fires that we can not prevent should be checked 
before they become serious by introducing fire stops at 
strategic points. You are all familiar with standard mill 
construction, which is recognized as next in fire resistance 
to concrete, steel and tile. In mill construction no con- 
cealed air spaces are permitted, thru which fire may travel; 
all elevator and stair wells are enclosed, and large areas are 
divided by fire walls. In this way the rapid spread of fire 
is prevented, 

It is not generally known that these same principles can 

be economically applied to buildings of moderate cost and 
of wood or ordinary construction. The National Board of 
Fire Underwriters has recently issued an exceedingly inter- 
esting and valuable pamphlet on the subject of fire protec- 
tion in dwellings. This pamphlet describes in detail the sort 
of fire stops that may economically be provided in a small 
dwelling and which will eliminate the greater part of the 
fire hazard associated with wood construction. * * * 
‘ I suggest that these methods of fire protection for dwell- 
ings and other small buildings be widely advertised by this 
organization. If you can show your clients and customers 
how to eliminate this important hazard, you will have the 
best possible answer to statements regarding the inflamma- 
bility of wooden construction. 


Factory Consumption and Trade Promotion 


[By Rocrer E. Simmons, Assistant Secretary Northern Hen- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association ] 

. The total quantity of lumber going into factory consump- 
tion in round numbers is 25,000,000,000 feet. Compare this 
with the country’s average lumber production of about 
40,000,000,000 feet and we see that 62% percent is con- 
signed to further manufacture and the remainder of the 
cut, 37% percent, to structural parts of buildings and many 
other miscellaneous employments for lumber with no other 
change than the saw and hammer to fit pieces in place. 

Of the producing regions of the United States none are 
more favorably situated in proximity to important consum- 
ing centers than the forests and sawmills of the lake States. 
That lumber of many important hardwood kinds and of most 
valuable softwoods is produced in this section is doubtless 
the procuring cause attracting factories to locate in terri- 
tory near to sources of raw material. We may get an idea 
of the importance of the market region of this association 
as a consuming center if we offset as of equal importance, 
for purposes of compilation, our lake port markets in Ohio 
and western New York for parts without our territory in 
central and southern Indiana and Illinois. The industrial 
importance of the former is arbitrarily assumed to balance 
the very much larger area of the latter. This will enable 
us with Government statistics to figure utilization by States 
and secure a rough approximation ; for the region thus trans- 
formed—the lake States with Iowa, Indiana and Illinois— 
gives factory lumber consumption almost 6,000,000,000 feet 
annually. A comparison with the annual average cut in 
the same region shows consumption in excess of production 
1,500,000,000 feet b. m.; or the factories working up 33% 
percent more lumber than the mills cut. 


Wood and Wood Substitutes 


[By Rotr THELEN, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis.—Read by Howard F. Weiss, Director of 
the Laboratory] 

Practically in every line has wood suffered from the in- 
roads of other materials. Building construction has been 
emphasized since it represents such a large part of the pres- 
ent consumption of lumber and other wood products. Just 
as marked, however, has been the substitution in a number 
of other lines. This is so apparent that the bare mention 
of the names of various uses will be sufficient to call to 
your mind the changes that have been wrought in recent 
years. There is the wooden sidewalk, for example, which 
formerly demanded many million feet of wood annually; 
and the wooden fence, which has practically disappeared, 
leaving as a reminder only the wooden fence post. Even 
this is facing the competition of substitutes. The wooden 
windmill is another case in point, and so also, is the wooden 
bridge. 

The general conclusions that are to be drawn from this 
substitute study are very broad and can hardly be expressed 
in a few words, so I can only hope to point out a few of 
them which are of greatest general interest. The general 
trend of the substitution is to absorb all or most of the 
normal increase in many lines, and actually to decrease the 
sale of wooden products in many others. This is true not- 
withstanding the fact that in many cases the initial cost 
of the substitutes is greater than that of the wooden arti- 
cles, and that sometimes the service which the substitutes 
can render has not been demonstrated as yet. 

The limitations imposed by competing substitutes upo2 
possible increase in the market price for lumber are very 
definite and have a most important bearing upon present 
and future conditions in the lumber industry. These limi- 
tations may be expected to become more definite as time 
goes on, rather than less so, since the tendency in a num- 
ber of materials is toward a steady decline in prices 48 
methods of production and merchandising become more 
efficient. Especially is this true in the case of Portland 
cement, the price of which has fallen a very great deal in 
the last twenty-five years. 
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It scems apparent, therefore, that the industry can not 
hope to improve its financial condition by the simple ex- 
edient of raising the price of its products. It will have 
> follow the lead of the more successful of its competitors 
and develop better methods of manufacture and merchandis- 
a Tt must devote more time and energy to the scientific 
iy of its own defects and wastes; it must bring before 
8 public the advantages of wood (and there are many), 
and must strive to overcome some of the disadvantages of 
wood (there are undoubtedly a number of these also) ; above 
all, it ‘must remember that lumber is not so indispensable as 
it once was and that wood has joined the vast majority 
of commodities and will no longer sell itself. 

The most important conclusion of all is that the public 
is prone to buy what it thinks it wants, irrespective of 
actual value, and that it can be educated to want almost 
anything, if proper service accompanies the product. 


The Strength of Timber 


[O. T. Swan, Secretary Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
: Manufacturers’ Association] 


It must be apparent that the rated strength of wood is 
modified in the grade or in the individual piece by the char- 
acter of the defects permitted or which are present. Now 
waney edges, shakes, large season checks, cross grain etc., 
all have their effects upon strength; therefore different 
crades of timber do not have the same strength and this is 
not always taken into consideration in building codes, en- 
gineers’ estimates and in arguments concerning relative 
strength. In the same way, in comparing two woods, other 
things being equal, it is necessary to place them upon the 
same basis of grading in order to compare their relative 
strength fairly upon the basis of strength rating as pub- 
lished; that is, high grade hemlock would be better than 
low grade southern pine, Douglas fir or other woods and vice 
versa. 

In the second place strength comparisons are based upon a 
comparison of pieces of the same size or of the actual size 
as normally described in the grading rules. As a matter of 
fact, however, commercial practice has made it necessary to 
manufacture and ship sizes in lumber and dimension struc- 
tural material which are somewhat smaller than the actual 
sizes named. Therefore the next question which arises in 
comparing the strength of two different woods is this: What 
are the actual sizes in the two woods of the 2x4s, 2x6s, 


2x8s and other nominal classifications? In this comparison 
we find that hemlock is at a great advantage, since the 
allowance for manufacture is not so great as that which 
commonly prevails in the manufacture of other woods. This 
difference is so great that in many cases it is equivalent to 
increasing the strength rating for hemlock by as much as 
10 percent. You can figure the comparison yourself, from 
the standard grading rules of the Federal association. In 
this connection the reports reaching this office indicate that 
some mills making long shipments to this territory, in order 
to save freight rates and for other reasons, have.at times 
cut their stock even closer than the standard rules permit. 
Two. by fours from distant States have reached this territory 
which were less than 1% inches by 3% inches. In such 
cases the comparison favoring hemlock is greatly increased. 
These are some of the points which should be investigated 
in each case when the strength argument is raised. 
Those Who Made It Success 


Too much credit can not be bestowed upon the sales 
managers’ committee for the success of the conference, 
and the committee, consisting of George C. Robson, of 
the Kinzel Lumber ©o., Merrill; J. F. Halpin, of the 
C. H. Worcester Lumber Co., Chicago; H. H. Butts, of 
the Park Falls Lumber Co., Park Falls; Alfred Klass, 
of the Holt Lumber Co., Oconto, and W. E. Vogelsang, 
of the Turtle Lake Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
are to be congratulated upon the manner in which the 
program was arranged and carried out. The Merrill 
lumber manufacturers, the Kinzel Lumber Co., the 
A. H. Stange Co., the Heineman Lumber Co. and the 
Union Land Co., were the ‘‘main spokes’’ in the ‘‘hub’’ 
of entertainment, and the visitors will long remember 
how well they were entertained while here. Credit is 
especially due G. C. Robson, permanent chairman of 
the conference, and O. T.. Swan, secretary of the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
who had the most to do in carrying out the program. 

Following the dinner at the camp of the Union Land 
Co. on Sunday, in addition to the inspiring talk by D. M. 
Barrett, secretary of the World’s Salesmanship Congress, 
brief remarks were made by G. C. Robson, E. E. Heine- 
man, C. J. Kinzel, A. J. Stange and others. 








SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL CONGRESS HOLDS ANNUAL 





Half a Thousand Delegates Hear Addresses on National Problems—Postbellum Prepared- 
ness the General Theme— Entertainment Features Extraordinary 





Norrotk, Va., Dec. 12.—The annual meeting of the 
Southern Commercial Congress was called to order yes- 
terday in the Armory Building, this city, at 10:30 a. m. 
with from 500 to 600 delegates in attendance from the 
various southern States. The congress was welcomed on 
behalf of Norfolk by Mayor Wyndham R. Mayo and on 
behalf of Virginia by Gov. Henry Carter Stuart. Albert 
P. Bush, second vice president of the congress, responded. 
President Duncan U. Fletcher then delivered his annual 
address, in which he touched on the various workings 
of the congress and the work for the future. He called 
attention to various bills that had been put thru Con- 
gress, such as the Rural Credits bill ete.. and also advo- 
cated the Webb bill, which allows combinations of ex- 
porters. This bill, he said, would prepare the nation 
for trade wars after the conflict in Europe. In fact, 
the whole theme of the congress is one of preparedness 
to take care of conditions at the close of the European 
war and also a closer relationship between America and 
the Latin-American countries. John H. Barrett, director 
general of the Pan American Union, and Secretary of 
State Robert Lansing were unable to be present account 
of press of other business. The morning session was 
concluded with an address by Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, of 
the University of Virginia. who spoke on the value of 
‘‘Education and the Necessity for Radical Readjust- 
ment to Care for Changing Conditions Which Are Near 
at Hand.’? 

A military and industrial parade was scheduled for 
2:30 in the afternoon but because of the heavy down- 
pour of rain only the military feature was in line, the 
most of interesting of which were the cadets from the 
Virginia Military Institute. The afternoon session was 
called to order by President Fletcher at 3:30, following 
Which addresses were made by John Skelton Williams, 
comptroller of currency; Emmet O’Neil, of Alabama; 
Joseph E. Ransdell, of Louisiana, and Lee S. Overman, 
of North Carolina. The talks of these gentlemen were 
mostly along expressing their pleasure at being present 
at the congress and the cordial reception tendered’ them 
by the people of Norfolk. 

The night session of the congress convened at 8:30, 
and at a signal from Senator Fletcher a chorus of 400 
trained singers from Norfolk and the surrounding sec- 
tion sang Gounod’s ‘‘Praise Ye the Father.’’ The 
speakers at the night session were Gov. Charles Hender- 
son of Alabama, Gov. Locke Craig of North Carolina, 
and Congressman John H. Small, from North Carolina. 
The theme of all of these gentlemen was ‘‘ International 
hema ruction’’—meaning the rebuilding of wasted 
ee after peace between the warring nations shall 

ave been declared and the adjustment of economic 
and in lustrial conditions in the United. States to cope 
sa ara J and justly with the new situations that 
= arise at the end of the war. This night session was 
upposed to be the meeting of the house of southern 
Sovernors in connection with the program of the con- 
gress but because of the absence of several of the 
ue this could not be held but will be postponed 
unti _the meeting of the governors of the United States 
in Washington next week. 


‘ Tuesday Session 

of morning session of the congress was opened at 10 

ys Byer. presided over by E. J. Watson, commis- 
oF agriculture of South Carolina. The program 


was headed ‘‘The South’s Problems’’ and addresses 
along this line were made by the following commission- 
ers of agriculture: Charles E. Patton, of Pennsylvania; 
W. A. McRae, of Florida; J. H. Page, of Arkansas; 
W. A. Graham, of North Carolina; H. E. Blakeslee, of 
Mississippi; Seth Maxwell, of Montana; J. A. Wade, 
of Alabama; Fred W. Davie, of Texas; George W. 
Koiner, of Virginia; G. A. Stauffer, of Ohio; W. E. Will- 
iams, of West Virginia; Harry D. Wilson, of Louisiana; 
Wilfrid Wheeler, of Massachusetts; and H. D. Price, 
of Georgia. Speeches were also made by Harvie Jor- 
dan, president of the Southern Cotton Growers’ Associa- 
tion; and Charles McCaffree, commissioner of immigra- 
tion of South Dakota. These gentlemen all talked along 
agricultural lines, labor problems ete., but did not dwell 
specifically on the lumber business. 

Following the completion of the morning session, the 
delegates and guests of the congress were taken in spe- 
cial cars to Cape Henry, Va., to partake of an oyster 
roast. At Cape Henry an address was scheduled to be 
made by Henry D. Breckenridge, former assistant secre- 
tary of war, on ‘‘Interpreting Fort Storey as a Part of 
the Scheme of National Defense.’’ 


Consider Possibilities After War 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN I.UMBERMAN ] 


NorFouk, Va., Dec. 13.—The afternoon session of the 
congress was given over to the women’s auxiliary, mem- 
bers of which delivered speeches outlining the develop- 
ment of the South and its possibilities. 

At the night session Thomas S. Southgate, of Nor- 
folk, presided. The congress recommended Mussel 
Shoals, Ala., as a site for the proposed Government ni- 
trate plant. The congress was apparently much upset 
at the news of Germany’s proposed offer of peace, this 
taking precedence over the general theme of interna- 
tional reconstruction, and was referred to by various 
persons. 

At the morning session today addresses were made 
by C. E. McGuire, a member of the International High 
Commission, which was followed with much interest, and 
by Lemuel R. Padgett, of Tennessee, whose subject was 
international monetary conditions. He dwelt on the re- 
adjustment of financial relations, manufacturing in every 
phase, agriculture, social conditions and international 
relationships after the war. He declared that the world 
must be readjusted on altruistic and more humanitarian 
rights instead of allowing the rights of the individual to 
be superior. 


The report made by the congress this afternoon in- . 


cluded advocacy of a greater navy. 

The delegates were taken at 2 o’clock this afternoon 
to Hampton Roads in various crafts to review the At- 
lantic fleet at anchor there. Secretary of the Navy Dan- 
iels and Secretary Redfield arrived for this review. They 
were scheduled to speak at the evening session of 
Wednesday. 

Speeches made during the day covered generally the 
progress of the South and the possibilities following the 
conclusion of the European war. 

Officers Elected 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

Norrotk, Va., Dec. 14.—At the banquet at the Monti- 
cello Hotel last night between three and four hundred 
covers were laid. The principal speakers at the night ses- 














Special Service 


which results from our intimate 
knowledge of the lumber in- 
dustry is the factor that dis- 
tinguishes our transactions in 


the 


Financims of 
lLumbermen 


from those transactions backed 
by only superficial knowledge. 


We purchase whole issues of 
bonds secured by first mort- 
gage upon timber lands. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Lyon, Gary & Company Lyon, Gary & Company 
UNINC, 
ian —" ” 454 California Street 


San Francisco 



































































Loans on 


Timberland 


We have internationally recognized 
facilities based on 36 years experience 
in timberland and lumber matters. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
#50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


JAMES D. 


ACEY |IMBER (0. 





332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago , 








HOW ABOUT cur-over LANDS? 


Why not look into the question of developing or selling 
them for farming or grazing purposes? Let me know 
what you have and I will tell you what I could do. 
Cc Iti 
John B. Shepa rd, Agricultural Engineer 
110 W. 40th Street., NEW YORK CITY 











Wa. W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accountants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 
PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 
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A Brand to 


Tie to =—= 


Peerless 


Rock Maple, Beech 
and Birch 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shing*es and Posts. 










Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 
ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Also lead- 
ing manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 





Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and buisness 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 
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CINCINNATI. 





EMU A 


PLAIN AND QUARTERED 


Red ana White Oak 


and other Hardwoods. 


Even Color 
Soft Texture 


We have 35,000,000 feet dry stock—All of our own manu 
facture from our own timber grown in Eastern Kentucky. 
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MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


Prompt Shipments Guaranteed. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


(Incorporated) 


MANUFACTURERS 
icksand, K: 


General Offices: MuLs:| Qu — zy: 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. a= 
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The Hay Lumber Company 


St. Bernard, CINCINNATI. OHIO 


POPLAR and HARDWOODS 


POPLAR SIDING—OAK FLOORING 
Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 








Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
Resawed Fables never was in the lumber busi- 
ness. He never wrote any wise 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH sayings about an. 
Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book {# a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.” in fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy- Price, pestpaid, $1, 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











sion were Secretary of Commerce Redfield, Hamilton 
Holt, editor of the New York Independent, and Secre- 
tary of the Navy Daniels. The evening session also 
elected the following officers: 

President—Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. 

First vice president—Thomas S. Southgate, Norfolk, Va. 

Second vice president—Leland Hume, Nashville, Tenn. 

Managing director—C. J. Owens, Washington, D. C. 

Treasurer—W. H. Saunders, Washington, D. C. 

General counsel—A. E. Leckie, Washington, D. C. 

Counsel of the agricultural bureau, Harvey Jordan ; foreign 


—___ 
trade bureau, William A. Reid; colonization bureau, g¢ WV 
Koeiner. 2 ee OW, 
Commissioner of commerce—Robert M. Mixson 
President general women’s auxiliary—Miss Louise G, Lingg 
ley ; vice president, Miss Nannie Kensett. wi 
Directors and several committees also were elected, 
The morning session today was devoted to discus. 
sions of foreign trade. The afternoon session wag ad: 
dressed by commercial executives of various southern 
organizations. At tonight’s session speeches will be mad 
by ministers to the United States from China and Latin 
American countries. 





WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT — 





Retailers Arrange Innovations and Novelties for Their Annual Meetings—West Virginian 
Change Date of Gathering—Thirty-five Conventions Scheduled 





December 19—Empire State Forest Products Association, 
Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. Annual meeting. 
January 1—Western Carolina Lumber & Timber Association, 

Asheville, N. C. Annual meeting. 

January 16-18—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Court 
House, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

January 17—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 
January 18—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, Memphis, 

Tenn. Annual meeting. 

January 18, 19—Southern INinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Armory, Cairo, Ill Annual meeting. 

January 19—American Oak Manufacturers’ Association, Mem- 
phis, Tenn, Annual meeting. 

January 20—Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

January 23, 24—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

January 23-25—Empire State Association of Wholesale Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen of the State of New York, 
Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

January 23-25—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 

January 24—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

January 24, 25—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting. 

January 24, 25—North Carolina Forestry Association, Raleigh, 
N. C. Annual meeting. 

January 24, 25—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Annual meeting. 

January 24-26—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
(Canadian), Winnipeg, Man. Annual meeting. 

January 24-26—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Hotel Deshler, Columbus, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

January 24-26 — Southwestern Lumbermen’s’ Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

January 24-26—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen. Hotel Deshler, Columbus, Ohio. Annual 
meeting . 

January 25, 26—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual 
meeting. : 

January 25-27—National Foreign Trade Council, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

January 30, 31—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual 
meeting. 

January 30, 31—Northern White Cedar Association, Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

January 31-February 1, 2—Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, New Willard Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Annual meeting. 

February 1-3—West Virginia Lumber &- Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Ruffner Hotel, Charleston, W. Va. 
Annual meeting. 

February 7, 8—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting. 

February 7-9—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Hotel 
Rome, Omaha, Neb. Annual meeting. 

February 7-9—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

February 11, 12—National Builders’ Supply Association, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

February 14-16—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Davenport, Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 
February 14-16—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
February 20—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, 

Hotel Taft, New Haven, Conn. Annual meeting. 

February 20-22—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. nnual meeting. 

March 12,13—Northern Idaho Forestry Association, Spokane, 
Wash. Annual meeting. 


April 10-12—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Galveston, 
Tex. Annual meeting. 


Association, 





INDIANA HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL 


Preceding issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have 
carried an announcement of the date and place of the 
annual meeting of the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association, giving these as respectively Jan. 17 and In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Secretary Edgar Richardson emphasizes 
this announcement by a letter addressed to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN in which he advises that a directors’ meet- 
ing will be held at 10 a. m. on Jan. 17, the regular 
business session at 2 p. m., and the convention will be 
closed with a banquet in the Riley room at 7 o’clock, the 
headquarters being in the Claypool Hotel. In the advice 
quoted, which is addressed to all members of the asso- 
ciation, Secretary Richardson says: ‘‘You are urged to 
be present and bring any of your friends that are eli- 
gible to membership. An invitation will be sent them 
from this office if you will send in their names. With 
your assistance we can make this the best meeting we 
have ever had.’’ 


RETAILERS CHANGE DATE OF ANNUAL 


With a laudable purpose that might—and probably 
will not—be imitated by other lumber organizations, the 
West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation has changed the dates of its coming annual meet- 
ing from the middle of February to Feb. 1, 2 and 3, 
‘on account of the fact that these dates conflicted with 
other association meetings,’’ according to a letter ad- 
dressed to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by Secretary- 
Treasurer G. J. Dickerson. The meeting will be held at 





Charleston, W. Va., with headquarters atthe Ruffner 
Hotel. 

Secretary Dickerson gives the following as a tentative 
program, subject to change, for the annual: 


Thursday, 10 a. m. Registration and a general got. 
acquainted meeting. Also, likely some of the standing com- 
mittees will get together. In the afternoon, no doubt, the 
minutes of the previous meeting, the secretary’s and the 
treasurer’s reports read and convention committees appointed, 
Friday morning, business meeting. Friday afternoon, special 
addresses. Friday night, banquet for all. Saturday mom. 
ing, a short business session followed by miscellaneous talks 
from members on questions of vital interest to lumber and 
builders’ supply dealers. Saturday afternoon, unfinished 
business, appointment of standing committees, election of 
officers for ensuing year, with probably a theater party or 
smoker for Saturday night. 


Possibly as an influence in the change of date, the 
advanced date has been chosen so that members could 
be at Charleston during the session of the State legisla. 
ture, giving them opportunity to use their influence on 
their representatives in passing the mechanic’s lien bill 
fathered by the association, of which Secretary Dicker. 
son says, ‘‘This bill, if passed, we believe will be one 
of the best-mechanic’s lien bills in the country.’’ 





RED CEDAR ASSOCIATION TO MEET 


SPOKANE, WaASH., Dec. 9.—The Western Red Cedar 
Association, of Spokane, will meet in annual session about 
the middle of February, and it has been suggested that 
the cedar pole men get together at the same time the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association will be in ses- 
sion—Feb. 14 to 16. Some of the leading cedar pole 
shippers in this territory held on informal meeting here 
this week to discuss trade matters, with luncheon at the 
Davenport Hotel. 





WESTERN CAROLINA ASSOCIATION TO MEET 
NEW YEAR’S DAY 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Dec. 11.—Matters of the utmost in- 
portance to lumbermen of western North Carolina will 
be discussed at the annual meeting of the Western Caro- 
lina Lumber & Timber Association, which will be held 
here the evening of Jan. 1, according to Secretary George 
L. Forester, who has issued the call for the meeting. Mr. 
Forester says the meeting on New Year’s day will be 
one of the most important in the history of the associa- 
tion. 

The lumbermen present, which will include a number 
of prominent lumber and timbermen who are not members 
of the association, will discuss the present car shortage, 
with a view to seeking some remedy; the Webb bill, now 
before Congress, which permits them to establish a cen- 
tral selling agency for export trade; grading of lumber, 
with a view to securing uniform sales methods among 
the lumbermen of the district; the workmen’s compet- 
sation act, and many other matters. Affiliation with the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and: with 
the Appalachian Logging Congress will also be discussed 
at this meeting, both being under advisement. 

The Western Carolina Lumber & Timber Association 
meets every three months in regular meeting, but the 
meetings on Jan. 1 and July 4 are the most important of 
the year. 





ANNOUNCES PLANS FOR ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 11.—Notification is being sent 
out by J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, of the twenty-ninth annual 
convention of the association, which will be held here 
Jan. 24, 25 and 26. The convention will be held at the 
Muehlebach Hotel and there will be accommodations for 
everybody. The announcement extends a cordial invita: 
tion to lumbermen, whether members of the association 
or not. 

The exhibits formerly held in conjunction with the com 
vention will be discontinued this year. Neither will there 
be any rooms at the hotel used or allowed for headquar- 
ters for lumber or building material exhibits as in past 
years. ‘‘Our convention was moved from the Coates 
House some years ago,’’ the announcement says, ‘solely 
for the reason that the hotel was not large enough for 4 
lumber convention and a building material show at the 
same time. This experience will not be repeated at the 
Muehlebach.’’ 4 

Since the revenue formerly derived from the exhibits 
no longer is available for entertainment expenses, the 
association, as such, will not be able to offer the usua 
official entertainments this year to members and visiting 
friends. However, the local lumbermen probably 
have arranged plans for plenty of entertainment for the 
visitors by convention time. Psy 

‘‘This is going to be a strictly business convention, 
the announcement says. The program will be of especia’ 
interest to all lumbermen. The keynote of the conven 
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‘on will be, ‘‘Seatter the Truth About the Lumber 
scuss That Is What It Needs.’’ ; 

In addition to the program in which members will par- 
ticipate, H. 8. Graves, head of the Government Forest 
Service, will speak the first day of the convention, An 
invitation has been extended to E. N, Hurley, chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission, but because of press of 
pusiness Mr. Hurley has refrained from making a definite 
promise until the latter part of this week. 


C. M. Johnson, of Rush City, Minn., widely known in 
the lumber trade, has accepted an invitation to’ attend 
the convention and will give ‘‘A Chalk-talk Argument 
on the Cost of Doing Business.’’ The last day of the 
convention Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, a noted lecturer on busi- 
ness subjects, will speak on matters of particular inter- 
est to the lumber business. 

The convention is expected to attract a larger at- 
tendance than any yet held here. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES SHOWN IN BRIEF 





Idaho Foresters Record a Successful Season — Two Gatherings in the Empire State — 
Efforts Made to Modify Car Shortage 





FORESTERS HOLD QUARTERLY MEETING 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 12.—The quarterly meeting of 
the Northern Idaho Forestry Association closed here to- 
night after two days’ sessions in which reports from the 
four fire fighting organizations of which it is composed 
were received, showing the last season’s cost of protect- 
ing the timber of the Idaho panhandle. 

Owing to the efficiency of its fire preventing equipment 
the association this year had the most successful season 
in its history. The same efficient methods will be put 
into practice another year. The association will continue 
its policy of close codperation with the State of Idaho 
and the United States Forest Service. 

The disbursements of this year were mainly for clear- 
ing old and opening new trails, telephone repairs and 
extensions, camp equipment and lookout stations, patrol- 
ling, food and salaries. The disbursements of the four 
constituent timber protective associations were as fol- 
lows: Potlatch Timber Protective Association, $15,531; 
Clearwater Timber Protective Association, $11,191; Pend 
d’Oreille Timber Protective Association, $10,308; Coeur 
d’Alene Timber Protective Association, $5.564. 

The annual meeting of the association, when the budget 
for the coming season will be made up and officers elected, 
will be held March 12 and 13. 





SOUTHWESTERN TRAFFIC ORGANIZATION 
HOLDS FIRST MEETING 


LitrLE Rock, ARK., Dec. 11.—Thirty members of the 
newly organized Southwestern Traffic Association at- 
tended the first monthly meeting, held at noon Saturday 
at Hotel Marion, in this city. J. H. Townshend, secre- 
tary-manager of the Southern Traffic Association, of 
Memphis, and also assistant secretary to the local organ- 
ization, was present. 

The most important business transacted was the ap- 
pointment of the committees, and when these have organ- 
ized the real work of the association will be undertaken. 
Plans for improving the condition of the hardwood inter- 
ests of the State were discussed and it was decided to 
push the campaign first in the section of the State south 
of the Arkansas River. 

Meetings in the future will be held once a month, on 
the second Saturday. The Southwestern association has 
six directors on the Southern association board, and these 
also will meet onee a month with that organization. 





MONTREAL LUMBERMEN ELECT OFFICERS 


_ The annual meeting of the Montreal Lumber Associa- 
tion of the Board of Trade was held in that city last 
week. President Arthur H, Campbell’s annual report 
considered matters affecting the association during the 
fiseal year just closing, which included prominently in- 
crease in rail rates on all classes of lumber in eastern 
Canada. 

The following were elected to office: 

President—Arthur H. Campbell. 

Vice president—B. D. Gordon. 

Treasurer—F, W. Potter. 

These officers were all reélected, giving evidence of the 
thoroness of the manner in which association affairs have 
been iandled. In addition the following were chosen 
directors: G. A. Filion, George Greer, D. H. McLennan, 
T. J. Rutherford. 





ASSOCIATION POSTS MEMBERS ON CAR 
SITUATION 


_ New Orueans, La., Dee. 11.—In pursuance of its pol- 
iy 0% keeping subscribers fully informed regarding the 
dev elopments in the car shortage situation and the meas- 
ures being taken to alleviate it the Southern Pine Asso- 
." ‘S Sending out a series of letters containing the 
— developments. The last letter details the estab- 
a. of the 75-cent per diem charge by the Car 
th yrs Committee and the merging of that body into 
nd ‘ar Service Commission of the American Railway 
qeocintion, with President Fairfax Harrison, of the 
ee Railway, as chairman and George Hodges as 
Cn ‘ty. The Car Service Commission has appointed 
- + Markham, president of the Illinois Central Railroad 
aise » trange for a committee to adop* measures to re- 
- accumulation of 10,000 loaded box ears said to 
gs ‘a Orleans, Pensacola, Mobile and Galveston. 
- lineal mith, president of the New York Central, will 
eat re a similar committee to deal with the Detroit 
lon iin, Where 25,000 cars are said to be waiting un- 
doen Soak It is claimed by the carriers that 100,000 ex- 
eee ‘eight cars in the East and North are beginning to 
** southward and westward and that the car short- 
age will be relieved soon. ° 
a from a communication of the Washington 
evsentative Of the association is incorporated in the 


letter setting forth the opinion that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is more liable to approve a charge for 
reconsignment than to approve the abolition of the prac- 
tice. Mention is also made of the bill introduced by 
Representative Oliver of Alabama, giving the commission 
authority to fix, prescribe, publish and enforce rules and 
regulations for the exchange, handling and moving of 
cars in interstate traffic. 





NEW YORK LUMBERMEN HOLD SUCCESSFUL 
MEETING 


Utica, N. Y., Dec. 11—The Association of Oneida- 
Hermiker Counties, an organization of lumbermen active 
in promoting the interests of the trade in this section of 
the State, held a most successful meeting at the Hotel 
Martin, in this city, Dec. 8. About fifty members were 
in attendance. 

F. J. Robinson and D. K. Hyatt, of Detroit, were the 
principal speakers, and discussed at length the activities 
of the Detroit lumbermen’s association. Many interest- 
ing points were brought out showing the value of co- 
operative methods of salesmanship and business man- 
agement. 

James 8. Burr, president of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of the State of New York. and Paul S. 
Collier, newly elected secretary, were present and ad- 
dressed the gathering briefly relative to the work of the 
association. Other invited guests included Joseph S. 
Caldwell and Robert J. Chapman, of Syracuse. 

The Utica lumber dealers acted as hosts during this 
meeting, C. J. Gibson, of C. P. Gibson & Sons, of Utica, 
presiding. The general opinion was that gatherings of 
this nature should be fostered in several parts of the 
State in order to draw the lumbermen closer together. 





ASSOCIATION EXHIBIT ATTRACTS MUCH 
ATTENTION 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Dec. 9.—One of the chief attrac- 
tions at the Duval County fair, held at Jacksonville this 
week, was the exhibit of the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association. This exhibit was shown in a prom- 
inent space in Industrial Hall and consisted of an at- 
tractive bungalow and a panel display, made prominently 
conspicuous by the electric lighting arrangement. George E. 
Watson was in Jacksonville during the first part of the 
week personally supervising the erection of the exhibit. 
He and Assistant Secretary Green explained to thousands 
of visitors something about the ‘‘wood eternal’’ and 
from the interest shown by the many visitors it is very 
obvious that more people in this neck of the woods are 
thinking of cypress lumber in connection with proposed 
building operations. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION GIVES ANNIVERSARY 
DINNER 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 12.—The thirtieth anniversary 
dinner of the New York Lumber Trade Association was 
held last evening in the grand ball room of the Waldorf 
Astoria, and it unquestionably was the most successful 
banquet ever tendered by that organization. Guests, in- 
cluding lumbermen and their friends and representatives 
from other lumber organizations, numbered 250, and 
with the pretty arrangement of tables and abundant 
decorations the sitting in the ball room was most un- 
usual, A social hour before the dinner was the occasion 
for renewing and making new acquaintances. 

Promptly at 7 o’clock the doors were open and after 
the diners were seated, Russell J. Perrine, president of 
the association, made an informal opening address in 
which he referred to the progress made by the associa- 
tion in its thirty years of existence and that, besides the 
opportunity of gettiug together on social occasions, the 
cooperative spirit promoted by the association had given 
the organization an influence that was felt far beyond 
the immediate metropolitan districts. In his remarks 
Mr. Perrine noted the absence of former prominent mem- 
bers of the association who had been active in similar 
affairs in the past, among them being Albert Hirsch, 
W. S. Wendell, C. W. Wilson, W. M. Crombie and Patrick 
Moore. Special reference was made to J. D. Crary, 
founder and secretary of the organization during its 
thirty years of existence, Mr. Crary having passed away 
a few weeks ago. The absence of these friends to a cer- 
tain extent put a damper on the occasion. The key- 
note of Mr. Perrine’s address was most optimistic and he 
looked for a long prosperous life of the association. 

While the dinner was being served Richard S. White, 
chairman of the banquet committee, made a presentation 
to Mr. Perrine and in his remarks spoke of the sacrifice 
which had been made by Mr. Perrine during the seven 
years of his presidency and in token of the esteem in 
which he is held by members of the organization, pre- 
sented a gold ring set with a diamond in platinum. He 
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3 Cars 1” No.2 Com. & Bir. Ash || 1 Car 5-4 No.3 Com. S. Elm 
. Boo e 4 “ 4@Eez* E* 


“ a2 No. 3 “ 6 
“ 44 “ Basswood ** 16-4 No. 1 C&B H. Maple 
“ “ “ “ Birch 


“ 12-4 No. 2 “ «6 «6 
5-4 “ “ “ 8-4 No. 2 “Ot “ 
“ “ No. 2 “ “ “ 8-4 No. 3 Com. “« « 
“ 4x4 Sound =“ 


“ 6-4 No. 2 C&B “ “ 
“ 4-4” No.2 C&B S. Elm —_—_ 
+S ean. < * 200 M 1” No. 3 Hemlock. 


Orders solicited for 
Green Basswood, Birch, Rock Elm and 


“‘Famous’” Shawano County Hard Maple 


Write us. 


Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WIS. 
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‘ 4 Cars—4-4 Log Run Black Ash—Contains 10 to 159% 


For Quick Sale Falling Stock: 


of Select 5-4. 
1 Car —6-4 No. 1 and No. 2 Rock Elm. 
2 Cars—13-16 x 214” No, 1 Maple Flooring 134-332’, 
1 Car —13-16 x 214” Clear Birch Flooring 2-16’. 
12 M’ —13-16 x 214” No. 1 Oak Flooring 134-16’, 
6 M’ —13-16 x 21/” Factory Oak Flooring 1-16’, 
5 Cars—2x 6—18’ No. 2 Hemlock. 
8 Cars—2x 8—18’ No. 2 Hemlock. 
4 Cars—2 x 10—18’ No. 2 Hemlock. 
4 Cars—2 x 1218’ No. 2 Hem:ock, 


We are prepared to quote you attractive 
prices on these items — for 





Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. 


PHILLIPS, WIS. 











Ash, Birch, Elm, Maple 


The following stock is ready for immediate shipment : 
28 M’ 4-4 No. 2 C.& B.Brown Ash| 160 M’ 4-4 No. 2 C.& B.Hard Ma 
200 M’ 4-4 No. 2 Com.& Btr. Birch} 1car5-4No.2C. & B. Rock 
3cars8-4 FAS Birch 2cars8-4 No.2 C. & B. Rock Elm 
50 M’ 4-4 No. 2C. & B. Soft Elm | 200 M’ 4-4 No. 3 Com. Hard Maple 


Stock is all dry, well manufactured, 
and is for i diat t 


Eau Claire Lumber Co. wis” 



















Big Value Hardwood 


lcar 10-4 Fas Birch. 
2 cars 5-4 No. 1 & Btr. Bass. 


2 cars 4-4 log run Rock Elm. 

2 cars 8-4 log run Rock Elm. 

2 cars 5-4 No. 1 & Btr. Birch. 2 cars 6-4 No. 1 & Btr. Bass. 

2 cars 5-4 N6. 2 Com. Birch. 5 cars 4-4 No. 3 Com. Bass. 
Get our prices today. 


Steven & Jarvis Lumber a 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN. 








The Climax Tally Book 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 
Designed by a practical inspector who knew what he wanted Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 
paper, printing and special ruling are high grade. The Climax has 
110 pages and when closed is 444 x844 inches. Price, postpaid, one 
copy 75 cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7.50. 
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Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois, 
Indiana, New York and Con- 
necticut heard from this week. 
More to follow next week. 


Ozark, Ala. 
In May, 1910, the writer made a contract for 
wide poplar at a good price, and was guided by 
prices you published every week. That informa- 
tion alone was worth more to me that the sub- 
scription for an entire lifetime. I would like to 
have you continue it every week. 
Y. ALLEN HOLMAN. 
Marianna, Ark. 
It is rather hard to say in just what particular 
we like the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as we 
find it all interesting. Possibly the most inter- 
esting features are the current market reports, 
Interstate Commerce Commission reports and the 
Realm of the Retailer. 
MILLER LUMBER CoO. 


Chicago. 

I read the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN not as 
a lumberman would but as a citizen interested 
in the promotion, progress and problems of a 
great industry. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN mirrors the 
lumber industry in all its greatness, and works 
to make it even greater. 

Interested as I am directly in improving the 
happiness and efficiency of working men in the 
lumber industry, I am glad to note the paper is 
active in stimulating interest in the welfare field. 
The paper it seems to me has a great value also 
to the average lumber worker in giving him a 
broader view of his daily work and in quicken- 
ing the alert to seek advancement. 

NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER. 





Freeport, Ill. 
Primarily, we got into the way of reading the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN because it seemed 
to cover the entire field more completely than 
any other publication, particularly so from the 
viewpoint of a retail lumber and building mate- 
rial merchant. MIDLAND LUMBER CoO., 
O. S. Hitchner, President. 





Butler, Ind. 
We like the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and 
read it from cover to cover, but the departments 
we get the most good out of are the ‘‘Realm of 
the Retailer’? and ‘‘Lumber Salesmanship.’’ 
We were greatly benefited by the different let- 
ters from the dealers in your ‘‘Retail Yard 
Helps.’’ However, we like the entire paper and 

generally spend part of Sunday reading it. 
S. Q. LAMM & SON. 





Kinderhook, N. Y. 

I consider your paper the best devoted to the 
interests of the lumber business. The market re- 
ports are of particular interest to me and of 
great value. GEORGE H. DAVIS. 





Manchester, Conn. 
We are pleased to recommend the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN as endeavoring to give the pub- 
lic clean, accurate news and progressive ideas 
in a clear way. We are especially pleased with 
the accuracy of the market quotations. 
G. H. ALLEN. 


at the same time stated that a beautiful rug was given 
to Mrs. Perrine. Mr. Perrine responded that it always 
had been his pleasure to serve the association whenever 
possible. 

After dinner C. E. Kennedy, chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, took charge as master of ceremonies 
and lead in some excellent singing and thereafter intro- 
duced his light opera troop of fourteen girls. The sing- 
ing and dancing was of an excellent variety and an hour 
was thus enjoyed. 

The banquet souvenir consisted of a bronze card tray, 
on the center of which was engraved the head of the 
founder and former secretary, Jesse D. Crary. 





DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION INCORPORATES 

GULFPORT, Miss., Dee. 11.—Articles of incorporation 
have been filed in the probate court at Mobile, Ala., by 
the Southern Gulf Coast Tourist & Development League. 
The section to be exploited by the league has been given 
the figurative title of ‘‘ Alaflamiss,’’ being a combina- 
tion of the recognized abbreviations of the names of the 
States to be advertised—Alabama, Florida and Missis- 
sippi. The gathering together of the $250,000 fund to 
be used in bringing the natural and acquired advan- 
tages of this section to the attention of the people of the 
East, North and West is well under way. 


FIRE PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION ORGANIZED 


Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 11.—The first forest fire pro- 
tective association in this State was formed recently on 
the estate of Beekham Winthrop at Westbury, L. I., and 
is called the Broad Hollow Forest Protective Associa- 
tion. The formation of the association was brought about 
by the work of Prof. Russell T. Green, of the New York 
State College, and T. M. Avery, manager of the Nassau 
County Farm Bureau. For years forest fires have been 





———__ 
prevalent on Long Island, but this is the first step that 
has been taken to control the evil. 

The officers elected are: 

President—Beekman Winthrop, of the banking firm of 
Robert Winthrop, of New York; vice president—Ralp) 
Ellis; secretary-treasurer—Edward Morgan, of J. , 
Morgan & Co. ‘ 

A constitution was adopted and a committee appointed 
to direct the affairs of the organization. Lynn Ayers Was 
appointed chief fire warden and will supervise all the fire 
fighting operations. In addition to fighting fires a cay. 
paign of education to help in the prevention of fires wij 
be carried on. Warnings will be posted in ali prominent 
places and the fire warden has the power to call out any. 
one in the employ of any of the members to help in fight. 
ing fires. 





COMPLETE ORGANIZATION OF ALABAMA Lun. 
BER MEN 

MontTecoMERY, ALA., Dec. 11.—Montgomery lumbermey 
have announced the completion of the organization of the 
West Alabama Lumbermen’s Association, with head. 
quarters at Tuscaloosa. The last act which put the aggo. 
ciation actively at work was to elect T. P. Kirby, of 
Hamilton, Ohio, as permanent secretary. Mr. Kirby will 
have his office at Tuscaloosa and will give his entire time 
and attention to the office. 

For the present the members of the association yil] 
be lumbermen residing in and near Tuscaloosa, but it 
is expected that others from other sections of western 
Alabama soon will become members. The association 
will enter actively into campaigns for relief of the car 
shortage and other things that will better conditions for 
the lumbermen. 

The Mobile & Ohio recently promised the association 
that it would see to it that there was some relief. from 
the car shortage. 





“Co.; U. 8S. Lambert, of A. B. Nickey & Sons Co. 
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ELECTIONS PREDOMINATE IN CLUBS’ ACTIVITIES 


GREAT INTEREST IN APPROACHING ANNUAL 


DENVER, CoLo., Dec. 11—The annual convention of the 
Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, which will 
be held Jan. 23, 24 and 25, at the Brown Palace Hotel 
in Denver, will be the largest and most successful lum- 
ber meeting ever called together in Denver, if the officers 
of the association and the Denver Knot Hole Club are to 
be taken at their word. Secretary Mundel, of the asso- 
ciation, has held numerous conferences with the directors 
during the last two weeks, and is fast shaping the many 
details incident to such a meeting, and states that re- 
quests for hotel reservations coming in with almost every 
mail indicate a lively interest and a big crowd. 

The Denver Knot Hole Club is not one bit behind in 
the procession. It is holding weekly luncheons in a quiet, 
secluded room in the Albany Hotel every Saturday, where 
things are being ‘‘concocted’’ that will make it worth 
while for lumbermen to travel hundreds of miles in many 
instances in their annual pilgrimage to Denver. The club 
is now busily engaged in lining up its own program. At 
the meeting Saturday, the members decided upon the date 
for their banquet to the visiting lumbermen. It will be 
held Jan. 24, the second day, or evening rather, of the 
convention. 

The following were elected last week to preside over 
the destinies of the Knot Holers for the coming year: 

President—D. E. Aldeous. 

First vice president—I. F. Downer. 

Second vice president—Clark Moore. 

Third vice president—C. W. Kirchner. 

Secretary—J. H. Burnside. 

Treasurer—James G. Noll. 

President Aldeous will within a few days announce 
the various committees that will be in charge of the 
work incident to the elaborate program they are prepar- 
ing. 





MEMPHIANS IN SPIRITED CAMPAIGN 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 12.—Members of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Memphis are in the midst of one of the 
warmest election campaigns held here in a long while 
and indications are that there will be no slowing down 
until the polls close next Saturday evening. 

Ralph May, of May Bros., and Joe Thompson, of the 
Dudley Lumber Co., are fighting it- out for first place. 
They were named to head the two tickets nominated at 
the meeting of the club, Dec. 9. 

The full tickets nominated Saturday are given here- 
with: 

BLUE 
President—Joe Thompson, of the Dudley Lumber Co. 


First vice president—R. C. Stimson, of the Stimson Veneer 
& Lumber Co. , 

Second vice president—L. D. Murrelle, of the L. D. Mur- 
relle Lumber Co. 

Secretary-treasurer—D. F. Heuer, of A. N. Thompson & 


Co. 
Directors—George McSweyn, of the Memphis egy hae 3 
Sa ae 


Fritchey, of the Goodlander-Robertson Lumber Co. . 


RED 

President—Ralph May, of May Bros. . 

First vice president—C. B. Allen, manager built-up veneer 
department of the Anderson-Tully Co. 

Second vice president—George F. Riel, of the George F. 
Riel Lumber Co. 

Secretary-treasurer—D. F. Heuer, A. N. Thompson & Co. 

Directors—B. J. M. Jorgensen, of the Jorgensen-Bennett 
Manufacturing Co.; W. E. Hyde, of the W. E. Hyde Lum- 


ber Co: 3: C..C; Lattanner, of the C. C. Lattanner Lumber Co. ° 


The election will be held Saturday evening, Dec. 16. 
D. F. Heuer, who has been renominated by both commit- 
tees to succeed himself as secretary, is the only gentle- 
man who is certain of the outcome. 

The two nominating committees recommended to the 
club that it request the Business Men’s Club Chamber 


of Commerce to have installed a system by which a rec- 
ord may be kept of those, wanting employment in the 
hardwood lumber industry, including  stenographers, 
bookkeepers, sawyers, filers ete. They also recommended 
that a system be installed by which a record may be kept 
of ‘‘lumber for sale’? and ‘‘lumber wanted’’ by men- 
bers of the club. 

President Nickey appointed Charles G. Kadel, J. F. 
McSweyn and Staley Williford a committee to investi- 
gate and report upon the feasibility of these recommer- 
dations. 





LOGGERS’ CLUB IS ORGANIZED 
SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 9.—About thirty-eight north- 


western lumber’ manufacturers, logging contractors and : 


logging jobbers of the Inland Empire have formed a 
Loggers’ Club to promote fellowship among business men 
‘‘whose problems are large and whose interests are com: 
mon.’’ The organization was formed here with Hunt 
ington Taylor, manager of the Edward Rutledge Timber 
Co., as president; W. H. Webber, of the Webber Logging 
Co., of St. Maries, Ida., vice president; R. M. Hart, of 
Coeur d’Alene, treasurer, and J. C, H. Reynolds, secre- 
tary of the Employers’ Association of Spokane, secretary. 

The territory from which the organization will draw 
its membership is eastern Washington, northern Idaho, 
western Montana and eastern Oregon. The object of the 
club, according to Secretary Reynolds is ‘‘to protect and 
promote the industrial interests of its members; to m0 
form and advise its members on State and local legisla- 
tion, revenue and taxation; to secure a full understand- 
ing of the conditions surrounding the logging industry; 
to establish uniform customs and usages among loggers 
and logging contractors; to standardize. camp equip: 
ment; to study together for mutual benefit the best 
methods of logging in a country which presents unusual 
physical conditions—roughness of country, deep. snows 
of winter season, drouth of the summer, and its extreme 
fire hazards—and, finally, for the promotion of fellowship 
among the members. 





HOOSIER CLUB ELECTS OFFICERS 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Dec. 13.—The regular monthly meet: 
ing of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club was held last 
night at the New Vendome Hotel and the following of- 
ficers were elected to serve during the next year: 

President—George O. Worland, of the Evansville Veneer 
“en president—Charles A. Wolflin, of the Wolflin-Lubring 


Lumber Co. 

Secretary—Mertice E. Taylor. ; 

Mr. Worland takes the place of Daniel A. Wertz, of 
Maley & Wertz, who has held the presidency for the last 
three years. He is known as ‘‘The Daddy of the Evaus 
ville Lumbermen’s Club,’’ having been instrumental 1 
its organization several years ago, and he was the first 
secretary of the organization. Mr. Taylor has been 
secretary of the club for the last two years and it was 
the unanimous desire of all members that he retain the 
place. : 

A tempting business men’s luncheon was enjoyed be- 
fore the business session of the club. Tentative plans 
to make the annual banquet and ball in January mie 
a greater success than in former years were «liscusse’; 
at which the members of the club will have their fam 
ilies and friends as guests of the club. The car short: 
age was discussed by John C. Keller, traffic managet ° 
the xlub and by several others. h 

J ©. Nellis, of Washington, D. C., a member of od 
United States Forest Service, was a special guest las 
night and gave an interesting talk. 
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EXCHANGES IN ANNUAL AND MONTHLY MEETINGS 





Lumbermen and Contractors Elect Officers—Louisiana Body Reports Business Good and 
Cincinnati Organization Discusses Transportation Problems 





EXCHANGE ELECTS REGULAR TICKET 


cp, Louis, Mo., Dee. 13.—The annual election of the 
Lumbermen ’s Exchange of St. Louis was held in the ex- 
change headquarters, Dec. 12, and the regular ticket 
Jaced in nomination two weeks ago was put thru. — 

According to its constitution, the exchange is divided 
into five divisions as follows: division A, retail dealers; 
division B, hardwood; division C, yellow pine; division 
D, commission dealers; division E, ties and timbers. 
These separate divisions select a committee, each to pre= 
side during the year. The committees placed in nom- 
ination and elected are as follows: 

ivisi A (Retail Dealers)—R. E. Gruner, chairman, 
phillip Gruner ¢ Bros. Lumber Co.; Julius Seidel, represen- 
tative director, Seidel Lumber Co.'s ; Boeckler, vice 
president director, Boeckler Lumber Co.; J. A. Reheis, sec- 
ond vice president director, St. Louis Lumber Co. 

Division B  (Hardwood)—Franz_ Waldstein, chairman, 
Waldstein Lumber Co.; Thomas E. Powe, representative di- 
rector. Powe Lumber Co.; Edward H. Luehrmann, first vice 

resident representative director, C. F. Luehrmann Lumber 
ag George Cottrill, second vice president representative 
director, American Hardwood Lumber Co. se : 

ivision O (Yellow Pine)—R. HB. McKee, chairman anc 
seprenentative director, Long-Bell Lumber Co.; Ben L. Van 
Cleave, first vice president representative director, Van 
Cleave Sawmill Co.; Charles M. McClure, second vice presi- 
dent representative director, South Arkansas Lumber Co. i 

ivisi E (Ties and Timbers)—John M. Fristoe, chair- 
Pg T, J. Moss Tie & Timber Co.; A.-J. Gorg, 
representative director, president A. J. Gorg Tie Co.; HE. A. 
Nixon, first vice president representative director, vice presi- 
dent Western Tie & Timber Co. ; A atkins, second 
vice president representative director, Joyce-Watkins Tie 
Co.; F. P. Hearne, treasurer, Hearne Timber Co. 


Division D, or the commission men, did not place a 
ticket in the field and the old division thus holds over. 
Of this division, Hans Wachsmuth is the chairman. 

The board of directors of the exchange for the fol- 
lowing year will thus be constituted as follows: Julius 
Seidel, Thomas E. Powe, R. E. MeKee, A. J. Gorg and 
Hans Wachsmuth. 

In addition to the above, the exchange elected two 
committees to serve during the next year—a committee 
on appeals and a committee on arbitration. The fol- 
lowing were named: 

ittee— " Tr, eckler Lum- 
ee re ae tk po Fag ag Ben F. 
Givens, of the Hobart-Lee Tie Co.; George E. W. Luehrmann, 
of the Luehrmann Hardwood Co.; James W. Ferguson, of 


the Sabine Lumber Co.; W. H. Elbring, of the Elbring Lum- 
ber Co. 


Arbitration Committee—Franz Waldstein, of the Waldstein 
Lumber Co.; R. BE. Gruner, of the Phillip Gruner & Bros. 
Lumber Co.; G. M. Jennings, of the Berthold-Jennings Lum-. 
ber Co.; E. A. Smart, of the Pacific Coast Lumber Co. ; 
J. A. Meyer, of the Consolidated Saw Mills Co.; F. P. 
Hearne, of the Hearne Timber Co. 


In line with the constitution the newly elected direc- 
tors will meet Dec. 19, and proceed to elect the officers 
of the exchange. It is practically certain that the pres- 
ent able secretary, C. A. Pier, will be continued in that 
office. 





CONTRACTORS AND DEALERS ELECT 


New Oreans, La., Dec. 12.—At the annual meeting 
of the New Orleans Contractors’ and Dealers’ Exchange, 
held in the Exchange Building last night, Herman H. 
Thomas, president of the G. H. A. Thomas Lumber Co., 
was reélected president for a third consecutive term. 
The other officers elected include George L. Glover, vice 
president and James M. McGowan, treasurer. The follow- 
ing were elected to serve on the board: James H. Aitken, 
H. W. Bond, ©. P. Ellerson, Lionel F, Fayret, A. Garrett, 
E. D. Ivy, Walter F. Jahneke, George M. Leahy, J. W. 
Lennox, J. C. Maurer, J. C. Nielson, Ole K. Olsen, ©. E. 
Reimann, Peter Schaff, Allen Tupper and W. W. Van 
Meter. The secretary is to be elected at the next 
monthly meeting. 





ALEXANDRIA EXCHANGE IN OPTIMISTIC 
MEETING 

_ ALEXANDRIA, La., Dee. 12.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Alexandria District Lumbermen’s Exchange 
was held this afternoon at the Hotel Bentley following 
a lunch served at 1 0’elock. Reports ofthe various mem- 
bers im attendance indicated that local trade is increasing 
daily, the volume now being about 50 percent above that 
of last year, this increase being attributed to the high 
prices farmers in this district are obtaining for their 
product. A greater increase in this demand is expected 
in the near future. 

The reports indicated that the mills have cutting orders 
on hand sufficient to‘last them for one month to three 
Months and yard and shed orders on hand sufficient to 
last them for six weeks to two months without taking on 
any additional business. 

While most of the mills reported their stocks as being 
below normal, others had just the opposite report to 


make, their stocks being somewhat in excess of normal 
for this season, 
ae ports from consuming territories indicate that stocks 


he yards of the retail lumber dealers as a rule are 


pia low and as northern woods are reported to be scarce, 
ey good demand is expected from this source. 
_. ast of the Mississippi are reported to be well 
-2aagel up with export orders, especially for sawn tim- 


hile those on the west side are not especially well 
“upplicd with orders of this kind. 

a oa consensus of practically all those in attendance 
“a ee meeting and making reports is that there will be 


aterial improvement in the car supply before Jan. 


15 or Feb. 1 next at the earliest date. These reports also 
indicate that retailers in Texas are practically stripped 
of stocks and for immediate delivery are offering ad- 
vances on list prices as an inducement to quick shipment. 
Considerable optimism was evident among those present, 
with a general feeling existing that the demand for lum- 
ber will increase and that prices will improve in pro- 
portion. 

It was reported that the Southern Pine Association after 
the first of the year will supply reports of all exchanges 
compiled into one consolidated report giving the average 
obtained for each item of all lumber sold by the members 
of the various exchanges. 

The meeting was harmonious thruout and a general 
feeling of cheerfulness prevailed, the only drawback 
being the continued car shortage that has so badly ham- 
pered the lumber business in this district for some time. 





PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE MEETS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 8.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of the City of Phila- 
delphia was held last night at the Arcadia Cafe, attended 
by about seventy persons. In the absence of President 
J. Randall Williams sr., the chair was occupied by Vice 
President Samuel C. Roberts. The meeting was pre- 
ceded by an excellent and well served dinner. 


Among the reports was that of the committee on legis- 
lation, by B. Franklin Betts, which recited certain refer- 
endi of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
gave the committee’s reasons for them, and recommended 
an affirmative vote, which was given. ; 


Frederick §. Underhill reported as delegate to the 
meeting for organization of a State Chamber of Com- 
merce, outlining its intentions and rules, and strongly 
advising the exchange to become members. After a dis- 
cussion that showed the interest of those present, it was 
unanimously voted that such membership be applied for 
and that Mr. Underhill be a delegate to the body. This 
chamber will submit votes on State matters to its mem- 
bers in much the same way that the National Chamber 
of Commerce is now doing. Mr. Underhill also reported 
progress for the special committee which is preparing 
a history of the lumber business in this city. 


After the regular business was finished Mr. Underhill 
read a copy of Mr. Pope’s article on the ‘‘Why of 
Wholesalers,’’ and the baby member, George Eyre Lip- 
pincott, son of the late Robert C. Lippincott, was called 
on for an address. In answering the call he expressed 
a desire to be as faithful to the organization as his father 
had been. 

Addresses were made by Herbert P. Robinson and 
others. 





EXCHANGE CONSIDERS TRANSPORTATION 
MATTERS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 12.—There was a largely at- 
tended meeting of the Lumber Exchange of the Chamber 
of Commerce today, and every one participating in the 
discussion declared his opposition to the increase in de- 
murrage charges, but expressed willingness to give the 
new — fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a trial. 

It was decided to gather data to show what effect they 
have in increasing the effectiveness of the transportation 
service, and particularly as to the faster movement of 
cars. The information is to be collected daily, and is 
to be tabulated by the experts of the traffic department 
of the Chamber of Commerce and presented to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission before May 1, the time 
understood to have been set by the commission for a 
test of the new rates. 


The exchange also discussed diversion of cars and the 
reconsignment privilege. Secretary Renshaw has sub- 
mitted a series of questions to the members of the ex- 
change relating to these subjects and will compile the 
answers for submission to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as a supplement to the brief of the Cincinnati 
lumber interests, already filed in Washington. These 
questions cover the following phases of the matter: 


1—The advisability and the probable effect of a with- 


drawal of the reconsignment privilege, or the restriction of 
its application. 


2—What charges should be made for the privilege? 


8—Shouid there be a time limit on the privilege, or a pen- 
alty for tardy reconsignment, and, if a penalty, how much 
should it be? 


4—Should the reconsignment privilege be permitted after 
a car reaches switching lines at the first point of destina- 
tion, and if so what should that charge be? 


It is expected that the replies to these questions will 
be in the hands of the secretary before the first of the 
year, and that they will have been compiled by him 
within a short time after, and probably will be in shape 
for consideration by the exchange at one of its weekly 
meetings early in February. 





A PINE tree and an oak tree growing from the same 
stump are a curiosity at Stevens Point, Wis. Both are 
15 inches in circumference and over twenty feet high. 
Apparently the trees are growing from a common root 
and the pine bark seems to have been impregnated with 
some of the qualities of the oak. 





OAK 
BROWN ASH 
» GREY ELM 





Huddleston-Marsh Mahogany Co. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Mahogany 





Lumber and Veneers 


NEW YORK 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42d St. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
2254-66 Lumber St. 


Mills and Yards, Long Island City, New York. 





Members, National Hardwood Lumber Association; National 
Lumber Exporters Association. 


Cable Address, Hudmarco, New York. 
A. B. C. 5th Ed. and Western Union Codes. 














WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS - 


| 
REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 4 








William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


} LONGand SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
7 
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West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
—Manufacturers of— 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension 
Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and ee 














‘oak’ TIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
* YELLOW PINE scone = | 


SHORT LEAF 
NORTHERN 


souTH#eRN HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES :— 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 


ry r ry 


Chicago, Ill. 

















FoR BIG STUFF 


to carry weight 
and meet exact- 
ing specifications 
such as 


Car Material 
Construction 
Timbers 
/ &k. Cross Ties 


Send your orders to 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 











AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver-Idaho-Mich.-Minn.and CaliforniaWhite Pine 
ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS 








North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 
Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL 





(7 +) 
FOREST LUMBER CO. 











\ Konnerock, Va. 





LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 
TIME CHECKS TRADE CHECKS STENCILS 


C.H.HANSON Ce 
178 NORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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COMMISSION REVERSES FORMER RULING 


Decision Finds Proposed Increased Rates on Yel- 
low Pine, Cypress and Hardwoods Justified 





[By ODELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 12.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in a decision handed down today re- 
verses its former finding as to the reasonableness of 
rates on yellow pine, cypress and hardwood lumber from 
southwestern points and points in Mississippi and eastern 
Louisiana to Omaha, Neb., Des Moines, Iowa, and other 
points and finds that the ‘‘respondents have justified the 
proposed increased rates.’? Therefore the commission 
ordered that the respondents be not required to maintain 
the existing rates for two years as provided by the de- 
cision of March 2, 1915, the order to take effect Dec. 
30, 1916. 

Upon rehearing, in connection with various fourth sec- 
tion applications, the rates formerly filed are found to 
be justified. Fourth section relief in some cases is 
granted by lines having circuitous routes, but denied those 
having direct lines. This proceeding involves I. & S. 
Docket No. 464 and Fourth Section Application No. 
3749 et al. 

In explanation of reversing the former decision the 
commission said: ‘‘Our eonclusion was that the pro- 
posed increased rates had not been justified upon the 
record then before us.’? Thruout the decision the can- 
celled rates involved are referred to as the proposed rates 
and are given below as such: 


Present Proposed 

From— rates rates 
POR. si san wist ess Seuea ake es 21% A 22 B23% 
ee a et see 21% 22 23% 
Points taking rate basis 4..... 25 26 2514 
Points taking rate basis 5..... 25 26% 26% 
2Points in Mississippi and in 

Louisiana east of the Missis- 

CS te eae ae 25 26% 26% 


A Rates on hardwood. 

B Rates on yellow pine and cypress. 

1 Except on cottonwood and gum. 

The present rate of 24 cents to Kansas City is ad- 
mitted as being reasonable and no change is proposed. 
To the northwest, north and northeast of Kansas City 
there is a fan-shaped area bounded by a line running 
thru St. Joseph, Mo., to Lincoln, thence thru Omaha, 
Council Bluffs and Des Moines to Burlington, Iowa, then 
south thru Keokuk, Iowa, to near West Quincy, Mo., 
and thence to Carrollton, Mo. Within this area, inter- 
mediate on certain lines from group 5, the rate is 26%4 
cents except to points taking the 25-cent Omaha rate. 
Respondents contended that the maintenance of the 25- 
cent Omaha rate would compel the reduction to that fig- 
ure ef rates to all points in the fan shaped territory. 
It is set forth that, based upon the 1914 movement of 
tonnage to terminal. points, the increase in revenue re- 
sulting from the proposed rates would be about $56,000 
per annum, while if condemned the necessary reduction 
in rates to intermediate points would decrease revenues 
approximately $32,000 per annum. It is also set forth 
that the rates on lumber from Montana and other north- 
ern and northwestern States to Omaha are relatively 
higher than the present rates from the Southwest as well 
as higher than the proposed rates. 

Regarding the rates from Helena and West Helena, 
Ark., the commission points out that the proposed in- 
crease in hardwood rates comes on top of an increase 
from 21 to 21.5 cents justified by the decision in the case 
of Northbound Rates on Hardwood from Southwest. The 
commission continues: 


The Helena group rates have been often before us. The 
proximity of that group to group 5 is a matter which the 
carriers now endeavor forcibly to bring to our attention. The 
northern edge of group 5 and a strip of territory east of the 
river taking group 5 rates reach to within a very few miles 
of Helena. West and northwest of Helena are differently 
rated groups, some of them higher rated. To the destination 
territory concerned here the direct route is via the Missouri 
& North Arkansas Railroad. 

Since the original decision in the case the commission 
says that it has recognized as proper a differential of 3 
cents, Sioux City, Iowa, over Omaha, for a 100-mile haul 
of lumber in this same Missouri territory and also in 
other decisions. In summing up the differential feature 
the commission points out that other commodities pay 
in the differential of Omaha over Kansas City a higher 
percentage proportion of the Omaha rate than does lum- 
ber, which pays 4 percent.— Carriers may be justified in 
making certain departures from normal rate adjustments 
upon the ground of commercial and competitive neces- 
sity, such as the development of industries, but the com- 
mission contends that when later the rates are sought to 
be increased to a basis not unreasonable ‘‘ those who have 
received the benefit of that lower rate can not, thru this 
commission, compel the maintenance or restoration of the 
lower rate for the protection of their private interests.’” 
The protestants in this hearing contended that the pro- 
posed increase will hasten the declining movement of yel- 
low pine to Omaha points. Said the commission: ‘‘ Even 
if this be accepted in the face of the entire record, it 
nevertheless would not justify us in requiring unreason- 
ably low rates to be maintained.’’ 


Fourth Section Questions Involved 


Discussing the fourth section questions involved, the 
opinion contains that authority is asked to continue rates 
from producing points in Arkansas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi. Missouri and Texas to the Omaha group, lower 


Lumber Transportation | 


than those in effect to intermediate points. The opinion 
says: 

At present rates are higher via all routes to, intermediate 
— than to points in the Omaha group. The carriers form. 
ng the direct routes state that they can not justify this sity. 
ation on their lines and that these departures fromm 


th ‘ 
and short-haul rule will be eliminated. Relief with ae 
to these routes will be denied. * * * It would seem that 


some relief should be granted carriers operating thru higher 
rated groups. But we can not approve the present relation. 
7 of rates to these groups. 

he average weighted haul from the southern blanket to 
the Omaha group during alternate months from November 
1911, to September, 1912, was 972 miles. No figures for g 
later period were introduced. For this haul we have ap- 
proved a rate of 26% cents. Rates to intermediate points 
approximately the same or shorter distances from the blanket 
should not exceed this amount. 

We are of opinion that the circuitous routes extending 
thru groups taking higher rates than the Omaha group 
should be permitted to meet the rates of the direct lines to 
destinations in the Omaha group and to charge higher rates 
to intermediate points, provided that rates to intermediate 
points not more than an average distance of 975 miles from 
the southern blanket do not exceed 26% cents per 100 
pounds and those to points at greater average distances do 
not exceed that amount by more than one-half cent per 100 
pounds for each 25 miles or fraction thereof in excess of 975 
miles; and provided further that the rates to intermediate 
points do not exceed the lowest combination and do not 
exceed the present rates to such higher rated points. 

Rates from the southern blanket and rates from other 
groups in Arkansas, Missouri, Louisiana, Texas, and Migsis. 
sippi are related, and like relief will be granted the carriers 
with respect to rates from the latter groups. That is, the 
circuitous routes will be authorized to continue the same 
rates from these groups to the Omaha group as are in effect 
via the direct lines and to maintain higher rates to interme. 
diate points in groups now taking higher rates, provided the 
rates to such intermediate points do not exceed the rates to 
the Omaha group by more than the rates from the southern 
blanket to the same intermediate points exceed rates from 
that blanket to the Omaha group; that rates to such inter- 
mediate points do not exceed the lowest combination; and 
that they do not exceed the present rates to such higher rated 
points. As to carriers reaching the Omaha group thru Okla- 
homa and Kansas the situation is much the same, and the 
same measure of relief will be granted. 


Departures in rates from other points of origin are 
also sought, the principal district being along the Rock 
Island system in Arkansas. In this connection the com- 
mission says: 

Authority to meet the rates of direct lines while maintain- 
ing higher rates from intermediate points will be granted 
upon condition that the present rates from such higher rated 
intermediate points are not increased and that rates from 
such points shall not exceed those which may be necessitated 
by our findings above in respect of rates from these points 
to destinations intermediate to the Omaha group. 

Some points of origin are intermediate via a direct 
and an indirect route, regarding which the commission 


_says ‘‘there is no justification for continuing higher 


rates from intermediate than from more distant points 
and fourth section relief will be denied.’’ In still an- 
other case the Missouri Pacific and Missouri & North 
Arkansas railroads from points of origin in Arkansas 
charge lower rates to the intermediate points than to the 
Omaha group. In this case it is set forth that the rail- 
roads incorrectly availed themselves of the decision of the 
commission in the Northbound Rates on Hardwood from 
Southwest, supra, and authority to continue higher rates 
based on this decision will be denied. 





DECISIONS OF THE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 12.—A decision handed down 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in I. & 8. Docket 
No. 193—Joint Rates with the Washington Western Rail- 
way Co.—it is held that the Washington Western Rail- 
way Co. is a common carrier and directs the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern railroads to make joint rates 
with it, the divisions not to exceed those allowed by the 
commission in the tap line case. This proceeding fol 
lowed protests of shippers located on and adjacent to 
the line of the Washington Western, among them being 
the Three Lakes Lumber Co. That company and the 
Washington Western represent a single investment. The 
decision sets forth that: 

Both the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific apply 
thru rates on lumber on the Coast group basis from points on 
their proprietary branches in this territory as stated. The 
Coast group rates also apply from points on the Columbia 
River in connection with boat lines which are granted divi: 
sions out of the Coast group rates. Whether or not any of 
these boat lines are owned or controlled by lumber interests 
does not appear. The Coast group rates are also extended 
from points on a number of independent connecting lines in 
Coast group territory. 

The defendants set forth that in the territory there 
are many socalled logging railroads that would follow 7 
example of the Washington Western and incorporate ! 
the latter is granted a division of thru rates as a com 
mon carrier. However, it is not contended that these 
roads are now common carriers so the commission upo? 
consideration of the whole record and the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the tap line cases finds that the Wash- 
ington Western is a common carrier and entitled to 4 
proportion of thru rates so long as present conditions 
exist, the divisions not to exceed those approve: 1 the 
tap line case. 

Complaints Dismissed 

The commission dismissed a complaint filed by the 
Boeckeler Lumber Co., of St. Louis, against the Chicag? 
& Alton and Chicago & North Western railroads, atte 
ing as unreasonable a rate of 12 cents per 100 pounds 
applied on four carloads of yellow pine lumber shippe 
from St. Louis to Allen, Ill. No joint rate was in elec 
at the time of movement. A fifth carload moved on 4 
rate of 10.6 cents, and the commission holds that it es 
undercharged 1.4 cents per 100 pounds. Complainant tes : 
fied in the hearing that a rate of 7 cents was in effect 4 
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the {ime of movement via the Chicago, Peoria & St. 
Louis +o Barr, Ill, and the North Western beyond. The 
commission ascertained that this rate was not established 
unti! some months after the shipments moved. ‘ 
Avother complaint dismissed by the commission was 


filed by the National Lumber & Creosoting Co. against 
the Vexarkana & Fort Smith Railway Co. et al., attacking 
the reasonableness of the rule of defendants limiting to 
eighteen months the time-within which crossties creo- 
sote in transit at Texarkana, Tex., may be reshipped in 


interstate transportation at the thru rates from points 
of origin to final destination. The proceeding also in- 
eludes a complaint filed by the same company against 
the International & Great Northern Railway Co. et al., 
involving the application of the same rule at Houston. 
Shortly after the outbreak of the war complainant lost 
several contracts for creosoted pine ties and special per- 
mission was given the carriers involved to extend the 
transit privilege to meet the condition thereby created. 
The commission says: 

The complainant admits that the eighteen months’ limita- 
tion is reasonable under ordinary conditions, but seeks a 
retroactive extension of the rule to cover the shipments which 
failed to move out of the transit point in the interval, and 
reparation accordingly, We could not now, upon these com- 
plaints, accord the desired relief and thus revive those rights 
unless in the situation complained of defendants were charge- 
able with a violation of the act which would require that 
remedy. The evidence adduced does not establish such a 
violation. 

In another formal opinion the commission has denied 
a claim of the L. R. Fifer Lumber Co., of Seattle, Wash., 
for reparation on four carloads of lumber shipped from 
Renton, Haybrook and Barneston, Wash., and Craigs, 
B. C., to Mowbray, N. D., via the Great Northern Rail- 
way. Complainant contended that due to erroneous in- 
formation given by the agent of the road the shipments 
were misrouted and shipper was compelled to pay un- 
reasonable charges. The commission disposed of the 
claim on its finding in Poor Grain Co. versus Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railway Co., where ‘it said: 

A mistake by a carrier in responding to an inquiry by a 
shipper, either as to the rate or as to the route, will relieve 
neither the one nor the other from the obligation of fulfilling 
the law’s requirement; in either event the carrier must col- 
lect and the shipper must pay the rate as published for the 
route over which the shipment actually moved. 

The commission has dismissed, also, a complaint filed 
by the Standard Lumber Co., of Birmingham, Ala., 
against the New Orleans & Northeastern Railroad Co. 
et al., involving the reasonableness of a rate of 32.7 cents 
per 100 pounds on a carload of lumber shipped from 
Picayune, Miss., to Chattanooga, Tenn., and reconsigned 
to Dayton, Ohio. Complainant claimed a rate of 25.7 
cents, but the commission finds that the higher rate was 
not shown to have been unreasonable. 





TRANSCONTINENTAL FREIGHT RATE HEARING 
RESUMED 


San FrANcISCO, CAL., Dec. 9.—The hearing on transconti- 
nental freight rates was resumed in this city on Dec. 5. 
Examiner Henry W. Thurtell outlined the position of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on the subject. Many Cali- 
fornia and Pacific coast cities that are now getting the 
benefit of the present transcontinental freight rates, in the 
absence of water competition, must show that great damage 
and serious injury would be suffered, or they will not be 


allowed to retain this advantage. According to Examiner 
Thurtell’s statement of the case, Spokane, Reno, Phoenix and 
other interior cities, which seek equalization of the coast-to- 
coast and intermediate rates and complain that they are be- 
ing discriminated against, must show great benefit and com- 
pensation thru equalization. At the opening session Warren 
Manley, secretary.of the industrial department of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, acting for the manager of 
the traffic bureau of the chamber, introduced Government 
census reports showing the growth of San Francisco’s indus- 
tries from 1904 to 1914, for the purpose of proving the 
growth of manufacturing under the present rates. 

John S. Willis, assistant manager of the traffic bureau of 
the Chamber of Commerce, stated that the Union Iron Works, 
of San Francisco, would lose $700,000 on one contract for 
100,000 tons of shipbuilding steel required for use at the 
plant. <A loss of $800,000 would result were the coast-to- 
coast rates equalized on but two of the pending contracts. 
He further stated that the equalization of the two rates 
would be detrimental to the interior cities, also, as it would 
be but temporary and the rates would go back to the present 
schedule with the return of water competition after the 
war is ended. 





MAKES DECISIONS AS TO RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 12.—In docket No. §194—Wis- 
consin & Arkansas Lumber Co. et al. versus St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern Railway Co. et al.—the Interstate 
Commerce Commission finds that the existing rates on yellow 
pine from Little Rock and Malvern, Ark., to Thebes and 
East St. Louis, Ill.; St. Louis and Kansas City. Mo., and 
Wichita, Kan., are not unreasonable, Also the commission finds 
that the rates on yellow pine from Malvern and Little Rock 
to Springfield, Carthage and Joplin, Mo.; Pittsburg, Coffey- 
ville and Fort Scott, Kan., and Wagoner, Okla., are unreason- 
able and prescribes lower rates... Complainants situated at 
Malvern and Little Rock allege that as the mills are much 
nearer the market than those situated in the territory cov- 
ered by the yellow pine blanket rate the present rates are 
unduly and unjustly discriminatory. The Missouri Pacific 
and the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern are the only 
defendants, but a number of other southwestern lines and 
manufacturers of yellow pine situated in Texas, Louisiana 
and Arkansas intervened. Regarding the proposed changes 
in the rates to Thebes and St. Louis the decision says: ‘In 
our judgment there is nothing in the situation existing or in 
the evidence offered in support of this claim that makes 
necesssary or justifies this reduction.” 

The second aspect of the complaint deals with proposed 
changes in rates to more westerly destinations. Evidence 
was introduced by the interveners to show that the shortleaf 
pine manufactured at the complainants’ mills is about 200 
pounds a 1,000 feet lighter than the longleaf pine of Louisi- 
ana and that the average car of lumber shipped from the 
Arkansas mills is from 2,000 to 3,000 lighter than the aver- 
age shipped from mills south of the Louisiana and Arkansas 
State lines. Also many of the Louisiana mills are situated 
upon tap lines owned by the lumber companies. Despite 
some instances of lower rates than called for by the southern 
blanket it is asserted that 99 percent of the competition of 
the complainants comes from mills shipping under the yellow 
pine blanket rate. Rates to Kansas City and Wichita are 
found to be reasonable, but the rates to the other points are 
found to be unjust and unduly high. The commission ex- 
presses the opinion that the rates into this territory should 
not be quite as low as those into territory directly proximate 
to the Mississippi and in consequence established the follow- 
ing maximum rates to become effective on or before Jan. 8, 
1917: To Carthage, Joplin, Springfield, Coffeyville and Pitts- 
burg, 22 cents; to Fort Scott, 23 cents, and to Wagoner, 20 
cents. 








| Notes From 


Washington 








REPORTS ON TIMBER CUT ON INDIAN LANDS. 
[By ODELL] 

Wasuineton, D, C., Dee. 13.—The report of Clay Tell- 
man, commissioner of the General Land Office, shows 
that there has been a large amount of logging done on 
the ceded Chippewa lands in Minnesota during the last 
fiseal year. The report says: 

; In logging operations on ceded Chippewa lands, Minne- 
Sota, under the act of June 27, 1902 (32 Stat., 400), there 


S103 cut Jast year a total_of 28,470,380 feet, valued at 
$193,420.42, as against 46,272,950 feet of timber, valued at 





$373.4 ‘2.83, cut during the preceding year. The total 
amount cut during the thirteen years of logging operations 
“ A204 20,826 feet, valued at $8,871,692.90. The amount 
nal ; ut exceeds the Government’s estimates, made be- 
— the different sales, by 345,188,130 feet, an overrun thus 
Boas “> percent. The average stumpage price of the timber 
a ea is SCOT. The average number of logs per thousand 
fet is ‘iio. The total expense in connection with this log- 
Whee thirteen years is 4.22 percent of the total receipts. 
Litre ye gtill uneut, covered by existing contracts, about 
90,000,0( 0 feet of timber, which will all be cut within the 
ees ’e years, according to the contracts, and there is 
oboe" or 6,000,000 feet of unsold timber, which it is pro- 
ee ' offer for sale soon, with a view to closing up the 
three logging operations in Minnesota within the next 





RECOMMENDS ABOLITION OF NATIONAL 
FOREST 


Wastin ‘TON, D. C., Dee. 13.—In his annual report 
to the -cretary of the interior, J. 'F. A. Strong, governor 
of Alcska, recommends the abolition of the Chugach na- 
tional vest in that territory. He declares that the con- 
servat : of the timber in that forest is not worth while 
and *~es no useful purpose. It is somewhat remark- 
able - the governor of Alaska should make such a 
nee (dation in his report concerning a domain that 
" n ‘der his jurisdiction, nor that of the department 
“te he reports. The national forests in Alaska as 
ve “".« are under the jurisdiction of the Forest Service 
Chi part of the Department of Agriculture, and 
a ‘ester Graves made a special journey to Alaska 
=... * months ago to study the national forest sit- 
legis|: _ View of the efforts that have been made to pass 


on abolishing the Chugach national forest. The 
‘vester’s report on Alaska forests has not been 
vublie, but it is thought that if there was to be 


chief f 
made 


anything corresponding to the recommendation of Gov- 
ernor Strong, it would at least have been suggested in 
the chief forester’s annual report. 


Governor Strong’s recommendatioas concerning the 
Alaska forests in part are as follows: 

No useful purpose is served by the Chugach reservation. 
While some fairly good timber is found in places, much of 
the forest is waste land, which probably will never be util- 
ized, together with lands that are adapted for agriculture 
and dairying purposes. In 1915 a part of this national for- 
est was eliminated; but the lands returned to the public 
domain, however, embrace those which will scarcely ever 
be of use to the actual settler, as they consist mainly of 
waste lands that will never be reclaimed and mountain tops 
having value only for the quartz deposits that they may 
contain. All the lands of this reserve should be restored 
to the public domain, and that portion of it suitable for 
agricultural purposes should be made available as speedily 
as possible. There is not now, nor will there ever be, any 
danger of the monopolization of such timber tracts as may 
be found there. This timber can not compete, in a large 
way, with that of Puget Sound or southeastern Alaska, 
which is of much superior quality. By restoring the Chugach 
national forest to the public domain the Government would 
be relieved of the cost of its maintenance, a not inconsider- 
able item. 


DESIRABILITY OF PRESIDENT’S VETOING 
RIDERS CONSIDERED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 11.—The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States has submitted to its mem- 
bers a referendum dealing with the advisability of passing 
legislation to enable the President to veto riders to appro- 
priation bills. The Merchants’ Association of New York 
presented the problem to the national chamber with the 
statement that it is prima facie the intent of the consti- 
tution that the President shall have the power to prevent 
the enactment of legislation to which he objects, but 
that under the existing laws unjust and unnecessary 
riders are allowed to go thru on the appropriation bills 
because of the necessity of having the good provisions 
of the bills become laws. The Merchants’ Association 
contends that a separate veto power for each provision 
of a bill ‘‘does not involve any political or partisan 
question; it would not alter or change any fundamental 
constitutional provision; it is in the interest of eco- 
nomical and businesslike administration of national 
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DECEh 
ites ait 
affairs; it has been repeatedly urged by various Presi- 
dents of the United States, and by publicists and writers ® s cs 
on constitutional questions; and a large majority of the M 
individual States have embodied this same provision in ana In riva e 7 wne ores S In erman 
their respective constitutions.’’ In explanation of the : 
last clause the Merchants’ Association declares that the [By A. B. Recknagel] 
constitutions of thirty-nine States have been so amended ; a 
as to require, in effect, that each bill shall contain but We have heard and read much of German forestry. nance of the forest is not necessary for Protection.» 
one subject, with exceptions as to appropriation bills in The German forestry of which we have heard and read (Article 35) Denudation requires special permission 
twelve such States; while in thirty-five States the con- is, however, the Government-conducted forestry on State- (Article 41) Areas given over to timber must always : 
stitution permits the governor to disapprove specific items owned forests. This is a topic undoubtedly worthy of be kept under satisfactory forest cover. In case of fal. 
of appropriation bills. It is contended that giving study inasmuch as we have, in the United States, about ure to do this the Government (Article 78) can enjoin the 
this right to the President will not mean an enlargement 160,000,000 acres of national forests, State forests and owner from further abuse of the land. (Article 42) Blank ; 
ef power as the authority to veto the entire appropriation the like. But we have 390,000,000 acres of privately areas within a forest area must be reforested Within J 
pill is authorized at present. owned forests, and is there nothing in German forestry fixed time. In ease of failure so to reforest the planting 
The principal arguments against granting this author- of help in their management? is done at the expense of the owner and a fine (Articles 
ity are: The place of private forestry in Germany has only 75, 78) of from $20 to $600 per acre imposed, ; 


(a) The proposed amendment would lessen the responsibil- ately obtained substantial recognition. The realization WURTTEMBERG operates under the Act of Feb. 19, 1999 
ity of Congress; (b) the powers of the President have already that the privately owned forests in Germany are of great which provides (Article 3) that special permission myst 
been overexpanded ; (c) the rules > Houses og ce ra economic importance has now become general and steps be secured for denuding any area of its forest cover 
ice tules aud wenctibene te aemmeneeen $y Mgmng =. have been taken to accomplish their best management. (Article 7) If a forest is denuded without such perni. | 
include power to reinstate omitted items; and (e) the action Some have advocated this by means of perfect freedom, ‘sion it must be reforested in accordance with Article 1) 
of different States contains no argument for amendment of others by means of State control. (Article 10) Areas suitable for forest which have bee, 
the Constitution. The total forest area in Germany is 34,569,794 acres; denuded of their cover without permission must be ro. 
of this 31.7 percent, not quite one-third, are State for- forested within a stated time. If this is not done, or if 
ests; the remainder, 23,553,885 acres, are private forests this is not done properly, the authorities will prescribe 
of which, however, about half are communally owned. the methods of planting to be followed and if the owne 
This privately owned German forest of 23,553,885 acres still refuses, the Government will do the planting at the 
involves a large capital. The last census showed that cost of the owner. (Money fines are fixed by Article 20 
the gross annual yield per acre was $4.43 (figuring 1 of the law.) (Article 11) If a private forest is improperly 
mark equivalent to 24 cents) which-at 3 percent interest managed, so that its continuity becomes endangered, the 
corresponds to a capital of $147.50 per acre. For the Government will warn the offender. If he disregards the 
23,500,000 acres this totals in round numbers $3,360,000, warning and even the fine (Article 20), the Government 
which may, therefore, be assumed as the capital repre- may prescribe the methods of management to he followed Bax ( 
sented by the privately owned forests of Germany. for the rehabilitation of that forest and see that they 
To maintain this capital and to increase its productive- are carried out. 
ness is the task to which the various States of Germany BADEN operates under the law of Nov. 15, 1833. Se. 
have addressed themselves. Nearly half the area of these tion 89 prohibits denudation of a forest without permis 
Si «= private forests (47 percent to be exact) is under more sion; mismanagement which destroys or endangers the 
or less direct Government control and so destruction of continuity of a forest is also prohibited. Where denuda. 
: the forest is precluded. But how about the other 53 tion is allowed, it must, within a given time, be followed 
§ N C BR Whit Pj percent? The answer varies with the States in which by use of the land for agriculture. (Section 90) Viol 
pruce— © © ine— e ine these forests lie. A large part of the German States have tion of Section 89 will result in the Government enjoin- 
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| passed laws looking to the preservation of private forests: ing the owner from his wrong practice. (Section a) 

Cypress That is, the preservation of private forests in these States Areas requiring reforestation must be replanted within a 

is mandatory. It is the typically German way which puts given time as prescribed by the Government. Failing to 

We ck only what is necessar up a large sign: ‘‘Verboten’’—and forbidden it is. But do this, the Government will do the planting at cost of the 

b is ve i 2h = nt ie this admittedly is not an ideal solution for Germany any owner. Unless the owner pays these costs at once, the 

oe * a each. dius we sg é more than it would be for the United States. Should not forest in question is put under the immediate control of 

— pro Beg baadess ~ the principle of economic freedom iaid down by Adam the Government (‘‘Beférsterung’’) for at least ten years 
gue eae ie, = ee Smith be extended to privately owned forests? This in- (Section 90b). 

ee re re Se ee volves another question: Can as satisfactory results be The regulation of the Minister of the Interior of Jan. 

STONE & HERSHEY secured by education as by statutory enactment? 30, 1855, makes it clear that a reasonably intensive man- 


Whatever course is pursued, the great advantages of a agement of private forests will suffice; while the yield 

1221-1222 Essex Bldg., proper forest management and the serious economic losses must be sustained, the annual cuts need not be equal in 
NEWARK, N. J. entailed by the destruction of the forests must be made amount, corresponding to the annual growth, but only 

NEW YORK OFFICE:—18 Broadway. clear to owners of forests, especially to small owners; equal for longer periods of years. 

for, as Dr. Martin says:* ‘‘Small owners have little in- A study of the laws of nineteen other States of Ger- 

clination to extend their forests but on the contrary to many reveals no essential differences from those already 








, empeRSES diminish them, in so far as there is any prospect of get- presented. The strictest law is that of Schwarzburg- 
The Transfer RANSFER BRAN ting money by their use for crops or pasture.’’ eee es ee Act of Jan. 15, 1892, which provides 
Lumber&ShingleCo. EXTRA Considering first the nonmandatory measures, it ap- (Section 1) that the management of all forests over 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. | = pears that socalled extension work in forestry is prac- thirty-seven acres in extent must be in accordance with 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING Sitareemeactnmmge? tically unknown in Germany. Certain States have, it is technical forestry requirements; the yield must he strictly 
Transfer Brand—Extra Clears : g) 


true, ordered their forest officers to assist those owners of sustained, i. e. the annual cut must not exceed the annual 
private woodlands who apply for advice, to furnish these growth. (Section 2) The ministry is empowered and 
owners with plant material at cost ete., but such orders charged to secure the carrying out of these provisions; it 
alone will scarcely achieve the great goal of proper man- may require the preparation of working plans by tech- 
TAINED agement of private forests. nical foresters for the property, at cost of the owner. 
WEATHERBEST SHINGLES A noteworthy departure in practical means to this end ec ar Pd ago . 54 ne ieee 4 
cass s ngth has been taken by the commissions of agriculture (Land- punis able by a fine of up to or om 
aiid “a = ions —— sivinkataaiantins in certain Provinces of Prussia by up to six months. (Section 4) Areas less than =. 
oe or stati coocien cel creating a forestry department (Forstabteilung). These seven acres in extent may not be cut without Governm 
TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. departments are charged with the furthering of forestry permission on pain of the penalties given in Section 4 . 
North Tonawanda, N.Y. _East Chicago, Ind. in their respective Provinces. This is done by means of An order of the ministry, dated May 11, 1901, fur . 
a consultation office (Forst-beratungsstelle) where own- provides that for administration of private in " 
ers apply for advice and help. The department prepares State foresters the private owner is to pay 7 cents P 
working plans, inspects the work performed, helps in acre a year. 


Oo ae LAS marketing forest products ete., ete. Especially does the In order to arrive at some philosophical conse : 
E O department function in spreading the knowledge of for- to which of the courses outlined is preferable—that * 
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: : : F f 
estry by means of lectures and field demonstrations. whether private forests should enjoy entire — 
LUMBERMEN This, it should be noted, is in Prussia—presumably the re - a gut their cig ner beg 
most autocratic State in an autocracy! restricted by law—the opinion of two promine : 
WHO FEATURE BIG VALUES Similar courses of instruction (both lectures and field foresters may be cited: ae - - 
, practice) have recently been held in Saxony at the Royal Pfeil* holds that any restriction of private a a 
forest academy at Tharandt. must be looked upon as a necessary evil and is Ml 
{7 ~\ Propaganda for private owners is also the task of the only where it prevents a real damage to society - He 
i i +) various forestry associations. Notable results have been in order to secure a greater income for the one 
OUR SPECIALTIES achieved by them, especially by the Deutsche Forstverein, confesses that in those countries where ae ot 
which is truly national in scope and is very representa- are under State supervision their condition 1s be ais 
tive in its membership. in those which exercise no supervision peacenmggnee ie c 
Si aight 
Oop ar an ypress The attempt has been made to spread the gospel of for- forests not under supervision are never sa 
Eee estry among private owners by means of bulletins and destruction. pone 
R the like,. but without substantial results. This may be Dr. Martin says as follows: mee 
: because the readers have not full confidence in the direc- It is evident that in the past centuries there has 70 
} Macon Hardwood Lumber Co. tions, warnings ete. which the printed matter contains. place in Germany a curtailment of private property ie 
! MACON, GA, The Germans have a saying that ‘¢naper is patient’?: The effort to free the a ng healt od 
q Dilan eid aia iniielliiatn tee, It will stand for having anything printed on it. The Unnecessary “es —. i. tae richer results. How 
Aw / small owners are especially distrustful. They prefer to pocag rg ties ag ei coed Sts tokens ane ee 
wait and 2S what the others are going to do. It pee tinued to the point of absolute freedom of managemer’ 
} as if practical demonstrations must be resorted to in ‘phe history of forest laws leads to the conclusion tha 





sty Saznances or the 
agement of private forests. Examples of the mandatory 25 little as the good citizen feels the police ordinances ¢ 
course: That of control by legislation are the kingdoms ¢xistence of a penal code. 


} Ow co these cases also if real success is to be achieved. State should not interfere with technical matters of aoe 
YELL d ¢ N e It appears, therefore, that the kingdoms of Prussia and ment, and should keep its supervision at a inte s 
| (rod an ar ater} Saxony are examples of unrestricted freedom in the man- that a good private owner of forests feels this sup? 
Rd | A Specialty lal 


° “ al ro ' 0s. 
Our Boston, Ga., mill is constantly cutting railroad orders but at that we of Bavaria and Wiirttemberg and the Grand Duchy of * Pfeil: “Die Forstpolizeigesetze Deutschlands und 
can sandwich in special orders for Baden as well as many of the smaller States. The laws _ terreichs,” Sec. 38, pp. 135-139. 
STRUCTURAL TIMBERS AND DIMENSION vary in the different States: + Martin: Loc. cit., Vol. 2,:pp. 44-45. 
We ship direct from the mill and ———. dependable quality and BAVARIA has the Act of June 17, 1896 (revising that 
des» Try us on your next order. High 9 ro ° 7 10 - 6$OMot- 
Pere Ria aoad aah e eal lersrk at ar of March 28, 1852) which provides (Article 34): ‘Total 
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or partial denudation of the forest is allowed if the area AN AREA of 19,840 aeres has been eliminated fro 


‘ pate 
| Co INC} is to be put to a higher economic use and the mainte. Routt national forest in Colorado by Presidential Pt 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








MICHIGAN 
[ figure if a fellow couldn ’t write a line at all, 
(There are fellows who will say a fellow can’t), 
If he happened up in Michigan along about ia fall, 
A sort of passing-thru inhabitant, 
He would start right in to scribble and would start right in to write 
And to riming little rimes the same as me; 
He would start to making verses like a Poe or Shelly might, 
For his soul would be so full of poetry. 


For there’s poetry in apples that are gathered from the bough, 
There is poetry in fodder in the field, 

There is poetry in breathing up in Michigan right now, 
And in everything a sonnet is concealed. 

There is poetry in haymows that are smelling. summer sweet, 
There is poetry in jam upon the shelf, 

In the harvested potatoes, the alfalfa and the wheat— 
For Michigan is poetry itself. 


For the hills of Bay and Wexford and Roscommon and the rest 
They have turned to yellow autumn and to red, 
And every wood’s a sunset that is crimson as the west, 
And golden every highway that you tread. 
With a maple Jeaf her paper and a sunray for a pen 
And her ink the apples stewing in the pan, 
Mother Nature’s writing verses on the wilderness again— 
And she calls her mighty poem ‘‘ Michigan’’! 


Bay City, MicuH., Oct. 19, 1916. 





The saddest thing in the world is an unkept 
grave; it means that a family has vanished, or 
a memory. 





MY BOOKS BEFORE ME IN A ROW 
My books before me in.a row, straight-trunked and lofty, rise, 
As do the forest friends I know unite the earth and skies. 
The book, the maple and the pine— 
How like are all these friends of mine! 


They stand upon the common soil, among the common things, 
Amid the dust, amid the toil, the city’s echoings— 

And yet their mounting branches look 

Upon the heavens, tree and book. 


Who pauses by a giant tree and sees its giant length 

And never feels its majesty, made stronger by its strength?— 
So does the volume lift the man 
The universe above to scan. 


Who reads a rime of Tennyson, a bit of Bobby Burns, 

Nor looks where stars their courses run, some simple lesson learns? 
The magic of the three-foot shelf 
Shall lift the man above himself. 


With Stevenson who walks the way and reads his limpid lines 
But hears the melodies that play forever in the pines— 

But long like Stevenson to reach 

The sweetness of our English speech? 


The lesser poets (not in art but in a world’s renown) 

So may they also lift the heart above the earth of brown— 
The minor poets, if you will, 
Who sing the major measure still. 


Here stands a little London guide, a shilling guide in red; 
Where Dickens dwelt and Goldsmith died a pilgrimage it led. 
So has it power, too, to raise 
Our vision from the common ways. 


And here are simple tools of trade utilitarian; 

We labor in their grateful shade, these adjuvants of man. 
Here stands the sturdy old Roget, 
Familiar servant, good and gray. 


And, near at hand, the Book of Books, the counsellor and priest, 
To which the mind forever looks in famine or in feast, 

The one philosophy to test 

The truth and purpose of the rest. 


And here are children of mine own, not' fitted to inspire; 
Yet who the pangs of birth has known, the sacrificial fire, 
But loves their lisping words to hear 
And holds his children very dear? 


“he glad companions of the day, the solaces of night, 
They stand beside me all the way, by sun or candle-light. 
And it is good to have them so— 
My books before me in a row. 





There is only one journey that men make 
without intending to get somewhere, and that 
is Life. 





WHY 

| am sticking to the up-trail like da Injun on the run, 
_ Tam hiking straight and narrow and I’m good as I can be; 
* am walking in the shadow while I’m longing for the sun, 
. But there’s just one little matter you will please explain to me: 
tou will tell me why in thunder good and bad are like they are 
(It may be that the matter is with me and not with them)— 
Why the trail that’s straight and narrow is rocky and far, 

While the devil’s dressed in rainbows, with a golden diadem? 





We would feel happier when we hear about 
some man buying one of our books if we didn’t 
realize what a small world this is, 


THE PORTRAIT GALLERY 
NO. LXXIV 





ROLAND W. MERSEREAU, DOTY. 
WASH. 


*T was only shortly after Chris 
Columbus sailed so long ago 
There came a-sailing after this 
The family of Mersereau, 
Who came and sawed and con- 
quered so. 


At least four generations back 
The Mersereaus were lumbermen, 
Who in New York were wont to hack 
The 2x12 and 10x10 
To house the early citizen. 


And now at Doty, Washington, 
The Mersereaus still harvest trees; 
Four generations, so they run, 
Of lumber makers such as these, 
All busy as the busy bees. 


And none was ever busier 
Than Roland is in Doty, Wash. 
A man who is a manager 
At present has to be, b’gosh. 
(That isn’t any idle josh.) 


Yes, he is busy all the while 
(It is a sort of way of his), 
Yet pleasant as a maiden’s smile, 
And noisy as a mummy is— 
But when he talks his talk means 
biz! 





UNMOVING PICTURES 


Wonder when the man who makes 
the animated weeklies will learn that 
we do not care to see: 

A fire that is almost out. 

A railroad wreck, afterward. 

A swimming race. 

A baseball game. 

Bugs, close up. 

The local committee. 

Aeroplanes, on the ground. 

Man making a speech. 

Golf. 

Celebrities of whom we have not 
heard. 

Crowds. 

Congressman Jones, of Kansas. 

The jury. 

A fashionable garden party. 

Ambassadors from neutral countries. 

Anything educational. 

Josephus Daniels. 

A clambake. 

Fraternal parades. 

Woman suffragists. 

Anti-woman suffragists. 

Machinery, not in motion. 

A yacht race, three miles off. 

The car that won. 

On the other hand, we are always 
glad to see: 

A falling chimney. 

Presidents, ex or present. 

The horse that won. 

Lady swimmers. 

A waterfall, anywhere. 

The boy who butts into the picture. 

An Indian with a grin on. 

Colored babies. 

Any kind of babies. 

Aeroplanes, in air. 

Old soldiers. 

Any kind of soldiers. 

Falling timber. 

Girls playing tennis. 

Diving horses. 

Kittens at play. 

Puppies ditto. 

Winter sports, 

Ourselves, 
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a TIMBER, LUMBER 
LATH and SHINGLES 


Special facilities for the production of large 
and long Timbers, Deals, other Export sizes 
and Car Material. 


For Our 
High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Finish and other dressed stock— 


“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLA. 
Codes — Motek and Telecode. 














Rock Creek Lumber Company 


IN FLORIDA’S PINE HEART 


A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
money can buy. 


Hampton Springs, Fla. (OntheL.0,P. &G. Ry.) 











YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK, 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. | 








Northern Sales Offices:—280 Madison Ave., New York City 
as 












CyPREss LUMBER SHINGLES ann LATH. 


PALATKA, Fia.:; 








Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 











a ) 


Straight and Mixed Cars and Cargoes 


Long Leaf Gulf Yellow Pine: 


DRESSED AND DIMENSION. 
Large New Mill Cutting Virgin Timber. 


Denton Lumber Company 
5 ENVILLE, FLA. . 
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MILLS AT 
SPRING HOPE, N.C. MIDDLESEX, N.C. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


Montcomery Lumser Co. 


SUFFOLK, VA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


N. C. Pine and 
Kiln Dried Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY CAR OR CARGO 
ROUGH OR DRESSED 























































This can be shipped in Mixed Cars with Pine. 
QUICK SHIPMENTS OUR SPECIALTY. 


Ma Ask for information regarding CYPRESS. » 





























Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT — 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 
































6 ‘The Place To Buy ) 


is where your orders are appreci- 
ated and quality is equal to our 


N. C. Pine 


4 Flooring, Ceiling, Roofers, Long and 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine, rough or dressed 









Car and Cago Shipments. 


\ Ellington & Guy, Inc., Te piows 8, 








Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE|Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 


Kiln Dried, Dressed ° 
um and Rough Plastering Lath 
Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N.C. Edenton 
ing Mills, C ity 100,000 day. Saw Mills:— Edenton, 
Flening ‘lurbia NC, Ahoski, Kc. Cionaee, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 
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John L. Roper Lumber Co. 


NORFOLK, VA. 
North Carolina Pine i 
Southern White Cedar Products | 
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D. W. Alderman & Sons Co. 


ALCOLU, S. C. 


North Carolina Pine 


CYPRESS, GUM AND OAK 




















Specialty—Alderman’s Rock Gum Flooring 





















CALIFORNIANS HOLD SUCCESSFUL CONCATENATION. 


San Francisco, Cau., Dec. 9.—Guy A. Buell, the new 
Vicegerent Snark for the central district of California, is 
to be congratulated on the fine showing made at his first 
concatenation, which took place in the palatial rooms of 
the San Francisco Commercial Club, on the evening of 
Dee. 9. More than fifty representative Hoo-Hoo gathered 
around the decorated tables in the big dining room at 
6:30 p. m. and enjoyed a tasteful dinner prepared by 
the club’s chefs. 

An orchestra played during the courses between the 
speeches of the prominent members of Hoo-Hoo who were 
invited by the Snark to address the old cats and kittens 
assembled around the festive board. Among those called 
upon for remarks were Frank W. Trower, ex-Snark of the 
Universe, who responded briefly in his usual happy vein, 
and George W. Cornwall, of Portland, who made an elo- 
quent talk touching upon pioneer history relating to the 
earliest beginnings of the lumber business at Fort Van- 
couver, Wash., and in Sitka, Alaska. CC. G. Bird, of 
Stockton, Vicegerent Snark of the valley district, brought 
greetings from the gateway city and invited everybody 
to be present in Stockton on Jan. 20, when there will be 
a concatenation preceded by a joint meeting of the 
Central California Lumbermen’s Club and the two other 
organizations in the interior of the State. 

Charles 8. Brace, who came all the way from St. 
Helena to meet his old Hoo-Hoo friends, favored the 
crowd with several vocal selections in his best style, which 
were received with great applause. Pierre Hunter, of 
the Hunter Lumber Co., sang three old English songs. 
‘*Rod.’? Hendrickson, who is some entertainer, made a 
hit with a German dialect sketch, with the assistance of 
his brother, M. Hendrickson. Last, but not least, Hugh 
W. Hogan entertained with several solos on his silver 
flute and surprised his old friends with his proficiency 
as an instrumentalist. Telegram’ of congratulation were 
read from Messrs. Tennant and Seidel, at the head of the 
order. W. F. Lockwood, of Seattle, wired his regrets 
at not being able to carry out his plans to be present at 
the concatenation. 

The regular ceremonies of the concatenation began 
at 8:30 p. m. 

A. B. Wastell, whom Snark Buell has dubbed the Sol 
Smith Russell of the West, officiated as Junior Hoo-Hoo 
in his inimitable style, and the six initiates were given 
the time of their lives. They made up in ginger and 
originality what they lacked in numbers. 


The officers for the concatenation were as ‘ollows: 


VICEGERENT SNARK—Guy A. Buell. 
JuNIoR Hoo-Hoo—A. B. Wastell. 
SENIOR Hoo-Hoo—J. R. Neylan. 
ScRIVENOTER—Ross P. Buell. 
GuRDON—Thomas Parks. 
BosyuM—R. A. Hiscox. 
JABBERWOCK—J. Casey. 
CUSTOCATIAN—Charles M. Rose. 
ARCANOPER—J. A. Smilie. 


The candidates initiated at the concatenation were as 
follows: 


Joseph E. Stott, Eby Machinery Co., San Francisco; Fred 
BE. Bailey, of E. K. Wood Lumber Co., Oakland, Cal, ; Robert 
Ifenry Lee, agent for Buehner Lumber Co., of North Bend 
San Francisco; Joseph Drum Fifer, of Navarro. Lumber Co. 
San Francisco; Russell C. Slade, assistant manager §, f 
Slade Lumber Co, San Francisco; Charles Edward Reinhart 
of Reinhart Lumber & Mill Co., San Francisco ; James Edwin 
lliggins, jr., of J. E. Higgins Lumber Co., San Francisco, 





MODERN NORTHERN MILL BEGINS OPERATION 


OSHKOSH, WIS., Dec. 11.—The sawmill of the Langlade 
Lumber Co., erected in Antigo, has begun operations, 
A quantity of Jogs, estimated at 538,000 feet, is now in 
the rollways and hotpond. The new mill, which embodies 
the most advanced ideas in sawmill construction, has an 
estimated daily capacity of 150,000 feet in two shifts of 
ten hours each. A day shift only is being employed at 
present but a night shift may be put on after the first of 
the year. The planing mill will not be completed for an- 
other three months. ‘Che engine which operates the gay- 
mill machinery is rated at 400 horsepower and has two 
cylinders. There are three boilers each of 500 horsepower 
and of the water tube type. They will burn mill waste 
conveyed from the saws and auxiliary machinery, 4 
steam pump has been placed in the boiler house and will 
supply water for the hot pond for fire protection and 
other purposes. About 5,000 feet’ of water mains have 
been laid on the grounds and numerous fire hydrants 
placed. About two miles of side tracks and main line 
tramway have been laid on the piling grounds. Small 
trucks on which lumber is piled when taken from the 
transfer will run directly upon flat cars on the main line 
tramway. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








With the first real approach of winter the sash and 
door trade has suddenly become more seasonal and what 
business continues is more of the nature for finishing projects 
under way. However, there is considerable activity along 
some lines and this is due in large measure to the fear 
that sash and door stocks are going to cost more later on. 
This is the trade situation in Chicago.’ The yard trade at 
the Twin Cities has quieted down, altho city business con- 
tinues fairly active. Kansas City reports an expected rise 
in the price of glazed sash and doors, with present prices rul- 
ing satisfactorily. The colder temperatures have checked 
building in this,city as at other places. In the West, the 
Tacoma (Wash.) district reports business seasonally good 
and prices firm, while business is quiet in the San Francisco 
district. The door factories around the Bay are doing a 
normal amount of business for the season, while the car 
shortage is affecting shipments of cut stock and door depart- 
ments of the white pine mills of the Sierras. Baltimore 
reports construction progressing on a decidedly larger scale 
than for several months, while at Buffalo the stormy weather 
has slackened trade somewhat. Window glass prices have 
advanced approximately 15 percent and this advance will 
naturally increase the price of glazed sash and doors. 


Chicago this week witnessed the first real touch of cold 
weather, and should the colder temperatures remain naturally 
there will be considerable slackening in the sash and door 
business. Prices are strong and will likely remain so on ac- 
count of the advance of window glass prices. 

Retail yard demand in the Northwest has quieted down, 
but Minneapolis and St. Paul manufacturers are still running 
strong on, city orders, many of which have developed since 
Dec. 1, indicating that builders are hurrying to finish projects 
for fear of big advances in materials. The Twin City build- 
ing movement for the year will break all records. In the 
country districts it was unusually good, but has about 
stopped, and about all that is doing is storm sash and door 
trade. , 

At Baltimore construction progresses on a decidedly larger 
scale than for several months and operations entail a demand 
for the products of the factories, which have had orders 
enough to keep on running. This rather unexpected revival 
has lessened competition proportionately, and the factories 
have no difficulty in pushing prices up to remunerative 
figures, allowing for the increased cost of manufacture. 
Numerous houses projected or started call for stock sizes, 
but special work is also coming out with comparative 
freedom. 

The demand for doors in the regular trade at Buffalo, 
N. Y., has fallen off owing to the stormy weather, but the 
mills are getting a large number of orders for storm doors 
and sash. Work is not being turned out so rapidly as de- 
sired, as the supply of labor is not up to the standard and 
has not been so for a long period. Door prices show an ad- 
vance this season, but material and wages are also on a 
higher plane. 

Placing of recent contracts in the building field, which it 
was understood some time ago would not come on the mar- 
ket until next spring, has given assurance that the opera- 
tions of all factories engaged in the manufacture of house 
finishing material in the Cincinnati district will have all 
the work they can possibly attend to this winter. Practically 
all of these recently closed contracts call for deliveries early 
next spring. Outdoor construction has had a sudden setback 
by the sharp change in weather, but this only has afforded 
opportunity to finish inside work, which gives activity to 
that distribution. 


At St. Louis glass has gone up another 20 percent and the 
fear is that the first cold snap will menace the glass men 
with a coal shortage. Demand from country yards is much 
better than usual at this time of year and there is said to 
be much buying for future delivery. The demand in sash 
and doors seems to be mostly for standard sizes. The plan- 
ing mill men report a considerable seasonal lull in the busi- 
ness. Resumption of activity is not looked for before Jan. 15. 

At Kansas City a considerable advance in the price of 
glazed sash and doors is forecast for the latter part of this 
week; otherwise prices rule steady. The freezing weather 
has checked demand for all kinds of dwelling millwork and 
fittle business is expected until building can be resumed. 
Manufacturers of that section report themselves well pleased 
with the year’s trade and see nothing in the future to cloud 
their optimism. , 

Sash and door trade in the Tacoma (Wash.) district is 
seasonably good and prices are firm. With the inventory 
season near and the winter weather in the East the slacket- 
ing in demand that comes with the end of the year is to be 
expected. The outlook is reported as continuing very good 
and prices are more likely to go up than any other way. 
Factories are all behind on shipments, due to car shortage, 
and have orders on the files. 


Business is quiet at San Francisco and the great competl- 
tion for work now being figured keeps prices down. Some 
door factories in the San Francisco Bay region are doing 
about a normal amount of business for the season. The cut 
stock and door departments of the white pine mills in the 
Sierras are still piling up stock on account of the car short: 
age; eastern shipments continue limited by the car shortage. 
Snow in the mountains has stopped winter operation at all 
but one or two of the sawmills, but the cutting up plants 
will operate as long as a supply of suitable white pine lum- 
ber is on hand. 


Window glass prices have advanced approximately 15 per 
cent. However, advanced prices have not curtailed buying 
jobbers realizing that higher manufacturing cost and difi- 
culty in obtaining their requirements by reason of the cat 
shortage are sufficient warrant for asking more money for 
the finished product. Factories thruout the country - 
operating to capacity, endeavoring to catch up oD orders. 


TIMBER LAND SALES | 


One of the biggest land transactions in Michigan 1? 
year was recorded at Standish, Mich., when |) Bp neon 
of West Branch, sold to the Antrim Iron Co., of “timber 
lona, one of the largest tracts of virgin hardwood County, 
in Michigan. The tract, which is located in La 000 feet. 
consists of 3,300 acres and will cut about 50,0)", thru 
It was sold by the Williams Bros. Co., of Cadillac, 
Mr. Fleming. : 














F TS 
MeMillan Bros., among the largest turpent' e dealer 


in Baldwin County, Alabama, have completec ty, from 
the purchase of about 9,000 acres in Baldwin Coun 7% Me- 
the Vizard Investment Co., of Mobile. At prose Dennis 
Millan Bros. are operating on a tract lying ne te theit 
Lake, a tributary of Tensaw River, and will cor pis to the 
operations there this winter, when they will 1 ove 

new tract for next summer’s run of turpentine. 
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“NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


} 9,—In the report of the export and offshore water- 
bori , shipments from the State of Washington for November, 
which amount to, 24,279,320 feet, a slight decrease is noted. 
as ‘he corresponding shipments for October totaled 29,333,- 
»ss eoot, Lhe above mentioned figures include rail shipments 
to twitish Columbia. The export shipments for November 
amounted to 16,059,940 feet compared with 18,547,668 feet 
in October. The offshore domestic shipments in November 
amounted to 7,802,380 feet compared with 10,143,620 for the 
mouth previous, : . 

‘he approximate value of the November shipments is given 
as $310,348. The total value of the month’s shipments, 
including shingles, lath, pickets, box shooks etc. was $387,- 
952. 

The following table gives the ports of shipments and des- 
tinations : 








Foreign 


From Puget Sound to Australia, 6,927,115; to Orient, . 


58.717; to west coast of South America, 3,103,789 ; to 
. ‘200,852. From Grays Harbor to ‘Australia, 2,253,- 
184: to west coast of South America, 736,157; to Tahiti, 


5.433. Ftom Willapa Harbor to west coast of South 
poner 1,364,693. By rail to British Columbia, 417,000 
_ Domestic Be 

0 Hawaiian 

hee 1561 098 6241282 

get Sound.....ccsccccccccsccces 61, F ’ 
Puget Sound p pose saiue 
NVAHIQIOR? oc.s'<0/e.si4.00070:0 sie else are acasie 7,719,000 8,75 
[gel DCS He aes ON Tones 893,000 * 1.983 
WER oo. ag Siesta oe wie eae ae ee ee 4 24,000 = 
pars s..% ear enhdests beet ce al = 
oles ¢ WORE x a0: 5 6 ow 0410 9,070 91:8 { 41 
ok piso Soe Part taketerstaietotelereevs’e, ose 576,000 60,535 


New Zealand and Australia imported 382,000 lath and 
476,000 were shipped to points in the Hawaiian Islands, the 
remainder, 35,000, going,to Alaska. Of the 7,719,000 shingles 
7,581,000 were shipped to the Hawaiian Islands and 138,000 
to Alaska. Of the 576,000 box shooks 379,000 were shipped 
to California, 139,000 to the west coast of South America, 
51,000 to Australia and 7,000 to Alaska. For the first time 
in many months there were no shingles exported in November, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Dec. 12.—Increased wharf storage space and larger cargo 
accommodations offered by the West Indian lines of the 
United Fruit Co. are encouraging lumber shippers to devote 
more attention to trade with Cuba and neighboring islands, 
to their considerable profit. Not alone New England soft- 
woods required in building and packing lumber and cooperage 
but also high grade hardwood finish and flooring are being 
sent there. The steamer San Mateo sailed last Friday with a 
quantity of lumber between decks and so much freight was 
offered that some had to be left behind on the Boston pier. 

Beginning next Friday, Boston is to have better steamer 
service with Yarmouth, N. S., whence comes much lath, 
shingles and other building lumber for the local trade. The 
Yarmouth Line will thereafter make four trips weekly in- 
stead of two trips as at present. 

The three-masted schooner Frances V. Sawyer was not lost 
at sea as reported recently but has arrived at Porto Cabello, 
Panama, after a very long voyage from New York. It will 
proceed to Gulfport, Miss., where it is expected that it will 
take aboard a cargo of southern lumber for a northern port 
or for the West Indies. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Dec. 12.—After an intermission of scarcely a week the 
blanket embargo which was lifted by the Mallory line the 
first part of the month was again put into effect last Thurs- 
day, covering all commodities for coastwise shipment from 
Galveston to New York in order to prevent further conges- 
tion at the port. The Morgan line embargo still remains in 
effect. . 

A full cargo of lumber was taken at Santiago, Cuba, by 
the American steam schooner Fort Bragg last week. It car- 
ried 32,860 pieces of rough pine timber loaded at Port Bolivar 
by the Kirby Lumber Co. 

The Spanish steamship Telesfora carried 9,810 staves for 
Manchester via Charleston. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Dec, 11.—The Russian bark Borrowdale, which has been in 
port about two weeks, will clear for England the last of this 
week. It is loading a cargo of 900,000 feet of yellow pine 
sawn timber for the Standard Export Lumber Co. 

\. Milch, Texas manager for the Standard company, an- 
nounced today that a large steamship will arrive in port 


within a few days for a cargo of 2,900,000 feet of timber, 
probably for England. ; 

he steamship Keechi and barge Vaska of the Gulf Export 
& Transportation Co., of this city, cleared Dec. 5 for Tam- 


pico, Mexico, carrying 350,000 feet of lumber and 200 tons 
of merchandise. The Keechi will take another cargo to 
M 6 on Dee. 20. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


. 11—~—Lumber and timber exports for the week ended 
‘a cvday totaled approximately 936,000 feet, plus the 
fo. ving items of unstated measurement: 10,940 pieces pine 
Iu oles, 1,487 pieces oak lumber, 1,921 pieces ash lumber, 
1 pieces poplar lumber. There were moved export also 
6 ” erossties, 184,456 pieces, 3,200 bundles staves, 21,914 
s shooks, fifty mahogany logs, eighty cases pencil slats 
ar ‘4 bundles wood billets. The coastwise movement to 
’ York included 50,000 feet lumber, 23,266 bundles box 
n a bundles staves, 755 pieces pine timber and 
) ossties. 
‘le the export volume fell slightly below the average of 
‘.{ weeks, distribution was somewhat improved. The 
» ship Vanda Llusa cleared for Barcelona and Cadiz 
vractically a solid cargo of staves and some oak and 
H imber. Three of the steamers for Liverpool took out 
} shipments, the most noteworthy being that by the 
Ogilvy, cleared with about 325,000 feet of ash. The 
hip Talisman, from Copenhagen, took out parcels of 
Pp ’, mahogany logs and pencil slats, while the steamship 
‘m cleared for St. Nazaire, France, with 68,000 oak 
cu sties, The steamship Allaguash carried a parcel of oak 
lucy for Buenos Aires. The remainder of the movement 
_ ‘or Isthmian, Mexican, Central American and West 
Tri’. destinations. 
*. export market is still rated quiet, with steamer room 
and ocean rates high. Occasional inquiry is still 


reported and some ’recent increase in the movement of ash 
may possibly mean that the United Kingdom supplies thereof 
are running low and so foreshadow better call with freer 
movement. This is largely a theory at present, however, 
to be confirmed or exploded by later developments. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Dec. 11.—The schooner A. B. Barteau has been chartered 
by the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. to report for another 
cargo promptly after discharge of the lumber that it is now 
loading here for the Windward Islands. The Barteau ar- 
rived here last week and is expected to clear about the end 
of this week with cargo of approximately 450,000 feet. 

The steamship William H. Murphy, owned by a Louisville 
hardwood company and under charter to the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Co. here, has resumed loading after consid- 
erable delay and is expected to clear from this port Wednes- 
day for Windward Islands. Government inspectors required 
discharge of the deck load. 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES CONTINUE TO 
ADVANCE 


New York, Dec. 11.—A moderate amount of steamer char- 
tering was reported during the week, with rates showing ad- 
vances in several instances. Additional tonnage is wanted for 
transatlantic, West Indian and South American business, with 
the supply of tonnage available for early delivery continuing 
light. Sailing vessels are in increasing demand for the same 
destinations and rates have an upward tendency. Coal and 
lumber are the principal cargoes. Coastwise business remains 
steady and rates unchanged, report Lunham & Moore. During 
the week the following charters for lumber carrying were re- 
ported : 

Norwegian bark Marion, 1,483 tons, Gulf to W. Britain or 
E. Ireland, 505 shillings, Feb.-Mar. 

Schooner Fred B. Blano, 214 tons, Liverpool, N. S., to 
Havana ; private terms. 

Steamer New Orleans, 1,017 tons, Fernandina to New York, 
ties ; 35 cents, Dec. 

Schooner Eva B. Douglas, 910 tons, Brunswick to New 
York, ties ; 35 cents. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Dec. 11—After a year’s adjourn- 
ment in the case of Samuel B. Ardis against the Grand 
Rapids & Indiana Railway Co., the case was again taken up 
in Judge Perkin’s court and the presentation of testimony 
was concluded. The court took the matter under advise- 
ment. Ardis is seeking to recover $4,000, which he says is 
due him under a contract by which the Ardis Land & Lumber 
Co. constructed a track on the Lake City branch from Myn- 
ning to Ardis, The Ardis Land & Lumber Co., composed of 
the plaintiff and William Keelean, owned 2,800 acres of 
wooded land which could only be reached by a spur from the 
Lake City branch. The company later dissolved and the 
plaintiff acquired the property. Under the terms of the 
contract the company was to procure the right-of-way, 
grading and ties. The cost exceeded $4,000, it is said. It 
was agreed, it is alleged, that from the revenues derived 
from the shipments made by others over the spur there 
should be refunded to the firm the cost of the track and 
that the railroad should collect from all shippers, other than 
the firm, $3 a car on all shipments except wood and $1 a 
car on all shipments of wood. Later a supplemental agree- 
ment was signed which Ardis claims is susceptible to similar 
meaning, but has been interpreted contrarily by the railroad 
company which denies that Ardis is entitled to the rebate. 

















East LAkeg, Micu., Dec. 11.—The sale of the R. G. Peters 
Salt & Lumber Co.’s salt manufacturing plant here by the 
Michigan Trust Co., receiver, this week, to the Morton Salt 
Co., of Chicago, and of its lumber mills, stocks and equip- 
ment to the Harris Bros. Co., of Chicago, practically winds 
up a concern that has played an important part in the busi- 
ness history of western Michigan. ‘The company was organ- 
ized about thirty years ago by R. G. Peters and during its 
career has produced millions of dollars’ worth of salt and 
lumber. Mr. Peters’ business, thru rapid expansion, went 
into the hands of a receiver about twenty years ago, but paid 
his debts and started again. Three years ago the company 
for the second time was placed in receivership, with liabili- 
ties of $550,000. The tryst company has paid 50 percent of 
the company’s claims and now is paying 20 percent more. 
R. G. Peters’ personal affairs are still involved with a lot 
of southern timberlands as the chief assets. 


Houston, Tex., Dec. 11.—Schedules filed in the bank- 
ruptcy petition against the Robinson Sash & Door Co. show 
assets of $4,807 and liabilities of $8,541. 


MontTcomemry, ALA., Dec. 12.—Plans are being worked out 
to reorganize the H. H. Hitt Lumber Co., which was forced 
into bankruptcy last week with liabilities of $750,000. W. 
W. Moss, of Norfolk, Va., who was designated by Federal 
Judge W. I. Grubb to serve as receiver, will operate the 
plants of the company at Decatur, Mt. Vernon and Mobile, 
Ala., and Chattanooga, Tenn., and the affairs of the firm will 
be worked out in such a manner that the plants will be closed 
down only a short time. Call loans are said to have been 
responsible for the company’s failure. 


New ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 12.—The Mississippi Supreme 
Court filed a decree in the case of Duncan Thompson, State 
Auditor, vs. A. J. McLeod, timberland owner and turpentine 
operator, involving the validity of the act passed by the 
Legislature in 1912 levying a tax of 4 cent each on turpen- 
tine boxes. It appears from the published review of the 
case that McLeod enjoined the collection of the tax, claim- 
ing he was already paying ad valorem tax and privilege tax 
on his turpentine operations. Justice Stevens, who deliv- 
ered the majority opinion for the State supreme court, ap- 
parently sustains this contention, holding that the turpen- 
tine box tax “operates necessarily and immediately as a 
property tax and not as a privilege tax and the statute im- 
posing it violates Section 112 of our Constitution.” Justices 
Potter and Cook filed dissenting opinions. 


BBBBLL LILI I I I LI 


HAS SERVICE MAN FOR RETAIL DEPARTMENT 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Dee. 11—The Marquette Lum- 
ber Co. has added a service man to its retail department. 
This is something entirely new in Grand Rapids lumber 
circles and is proving very popular with contractors as 
well as owners. The service man is at the disposal of 
the public and anyone wishing an estimate of cost on 
any kind of work may call or ’phone any of the com- 
pany’s yards, and he will be immediately available. Mr. 
Hoffman is the new service man, 











Our Mill at Franklin, Va. 


m. C. 





Pine 


To be sure of getting 
it right and when you 
need it buy from 


Camp 
Manufacturing 
Company 


FRANKLIN, - VIRGINIA 


Or Address our 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Megr., Teleph 982G 








cy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH : Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 





DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 





MILLS: 
Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 
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_ LOUISIANA _ 





Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 

















reosoted 


Piling,Cross Ties and Timbers 






[sewn CrossTies 


RED OAK, WHITE OAK, PINE AND CYPRESS 
Pili round and Hewn 
1 ing untreated 


Railroad and Car Material 








Domestic and Export. 
Robinson Lumber Co. 
a NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





TRY 


CARRE 


CO., LTD. 


New Orleans, La. 


Yellow Pine 


alae hwcereye i 
MILLS: 


New Orleans, La. | Lacombe, La. 





tear YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock-Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. “Since 1867°" — Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office , 606-7 L.& L.&G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. 











Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., itotce tx. 
Manufacturers of 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 








This book provides in a convenient 
form a compendium of plans and 


Lumber Shed 


2 tion on the building of lum- 
Construction ber sheds and other bulidings used 
ard, 

A Book for Retail Lambermen— ‘he boot is "exi Tnches in size, 

By Met. L. . 176 pages, is printed on a high grade 

sepia paper and is durably bound in Russian linen. Price, post- 
paid, $1.50 a copy. 

431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
L_——— 








THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Dec. 11.—Louisiana’s Railroad Commission, in session at 
Baton Rouge last week, adopted a new schedule of demur- 
rage charges, said to be identical with those recently adopted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission and to take effect 
today. It is explained that the new charges are adopted to 
meet the present car shortage emergency; that their en- 
forcement probably will be temporary only, and that they 
will be repealed or modified if, after reasonable trial, it 
is found they do not afford the relief sought. 

The car situation seems to be somewhat improved. The 
Southern Pine Association bulletin shows a slight increase 
in shipments for the second consecutive week. The car short- 
age still is, however, a prolific source of complaint and in- 
dividual reports here and there insist that the situation is 
as acute as ever. 

A special committee from the American Washing Machine 
Manufacturers’ Association arrived in New Orleans this 
morning and went into conference with the committee on 
grades and specifications of the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association in the association’s offices in the Hibernia 
Building. ‘Tomorrow morning the visitors leave for a trip 
to Bowie, Patterson and other cypress mill points, where 
they will inspect mill operations and familiarize themselves 
with grades. They expect to return here next Saturday for 
a further conference with the association’s grading com- 
mittee. The visiting committee is composed of W. H. Voss, 
of Davenport, chairman; F. H. Bergman, of Newton, Iowa; 
L. E. Dietz, of Cincinnati, and Raymond Marsh, of Chicago, 
who is secretary of the washing machine manufacturers’ as- 
sociation. Accompanying them are Howard Power, of Dav- 
enport; J. D. A. Johnson, of Muskegon, Mich., and A. J. 
Cross, of Chicago. 

Frank B. Williams, president of the F. B. Williams Cypress 
Co., has subscribed $10,000 to the fund for constructing a 
stadium on Tulane University’s athletic field. The old 
stands were condemned as unsafe early in the year and 
Tulane students some months ago staged a “Realization 
Day” to raise money for a new stadium. More than $15,000 
was netted. Other contributors brought the fund to $25,000, 
just $10,000 short of the sum needed, and Mr. Williams’ 
contribution insures an early beginning of the work on the 
first unit of the stadium, which is to be 183 feet long, 35 
feet high, with a seating capacity of more than 3,000. 

The Southern Pine Association announced last Thursday 
that the $300 prize in its architectural contest for a pavilion 
type school had been awarded to Melville C. Settoon, a 20- 
year old New Orleans boy who studied architecture in a 
local university. Mr. Settoon won over forty contestants 
from all sections. The names of the contestants were not 
known to the judges until after the winning designs had 
been selected. The committee which made the award in- 
cluded Frank G. Wisner and Frank J. Stevens, of Laurel, 
members of the association’s committee on building plans; 
J. C. Valadie, the association’s architect and engineer ; Prof. 
N. C. Curtis, of Tulane University, and BE. A. Christy, city 
architect of New Orleans. Second and third prizes and five 
“honorable mentions” were also awarded, the names of the 
winners to be given out later. The winning design, with 
eight or ten of the others, will be reproduced in a booklet to 
be published by the association for general distribution. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Dec. 11.—The volume of new business booked last week by 
mills in this section is very encouraging and the car supply 
seems to be very much better than during the previous week, 
several mills reporting their supplies now are much better 
than for several months. All indications are that with the 
cotton and most of the sugar cane moved the car supply will 
continue to improve. The Mexican market has not developed 
any new demand and the orders from that section are any- 
thing but encouraging. The demand for export timbers and 
prime still continues to improve both in price and demand, 
several large orders aggregating a million or more feet being 
reported last week. The call for German prime is especially 
good, and a well assorted stock is on hand. The railroads 
are placing many orders calling for all grades and sizes of 
timbers for repair purposes. 

Hardwood manufacturers also report that the car condition 
is much improved, and that shipments are larger in volume 
than for some time. The car building companies also are 
busy placing orders for car material, both 1- and 2-inch in all 
grades. The mills in and around Alexandria last week booked 
orders for several million feet of railroad and car material, 
with prices showing a good advance. 

The call for stringers still continues to be very heavy and 
prices are reported as holding steady. Twenty-eight-foot 
lengths still lead in the movement, and 14- and 16-foot lengths 
are in more frequent request than for some time. Caps in all 
sizes move fairly well, and prices are about the same as when 
last reported, 12x14-inch, 14-foot, and 14x14-inch, 14-foot, 
rough heart, leading in volume. Ties also move in large 
volume with prices very satisfactory. The call for rough 
heart and No. 1 square E&S is much heavier than for other 
items. Sills also have been moving in large volume, with all 
sizes and lengths in splendid request, especially 36- and 38- 
foot lengths. It is rumored that another large inquiry calling 
for sills will be submitted in the next week to ten days. 

Heavy construction timbers continue in frequent demand, 
with all sizes from 10x10- to 18x18-inch 10- to 20-foot No. 1 
square E&S moving in large volume. Smaller timbers also are 
moving well with prices advancing steadily. All indications 
are that the present demand will continue. Paving block 
stock is not moving as briskly as when last reported, but 
prices are very satisfactory. Oil rig timbers are in very good 
demand and prices are advancing. Export timbers, 12x12- 
inch, 30-foot lineal average, and 1\%4-, 114x11-inch and wider 
German prime move much better than last week, with prices 
on both much more satisfactory. Dimension in all grades 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 move actively, considering the many mills 
that have withdrawn from the market and others that have 
closed down their plants entirely until the car supply im- 
proves. New price lists quoting advanced prices are very 
frequent. Many of the large mills report that they are over- 
sold on many items of dimension and others report a general 
shortage. No. 3, which has moved slowly the last several 
months, has increased in volume, almost doubling that of any 
one month for the last three. Most mills have a well 
assorted stock on hand, while a few report a surplus on a 
few items. No. I boards move only fairly well, but prices 
are advancing very satisfactorily, with 1x8-, 1x10- and 1x12- 
inch all being in frequent request. One by 12 still continues 
to lead in demand. Demand for No. 2 boards could hardly 


be improved and prices also are increasing, %x12- and }8x19. 
inch leading in volume, and inquiries for 1x8- and 1x10-inch 
increasing daily. No. 3 boards also move in better volume 
than for several months previous, and prices show a very 
good advance. Shiplap in all grades moves well, with 1x¢. 
inch leading in demand. Fencing still continues good with 
1x6-inch leading in volume, and inquiries for 1x4-inch 1x6- 
inch CM and 1x6-inch CM increasing in number. Prices on 
all grades are on the upward grade. Casing and base also 
shows a very good advance in prices and the demand is some- 
what better than when last reported. Jambs continue to 
move very slowly, but prices are steady. Molding demand is 
only fair and prices hold at former levels. Drop siding moves 
very well and prices on all grades show a very satisfactory 
increase. B and better still leads in volume, with Nos, 1 and 
2 increasing in demand. Bevel siding moves in fair volume 
only, but prices are about $1 better. If the present demand 
continues the volume of shipments of bevel siding will be 
almost double that shipped last month. Partition, both 4. 
and 6-inch, is in splendid demand and prices are increasing 
daily. B and better still continues to lead in volume and 
Nos. 1 and 2 show but little increase. Ceiling, especially 
5g-inch, is in very good demand at better prices. B and 
better continues the leader, while %4- and %-inch move about 
the same as last week, with prices showing a slight increase 

Flooring, 1x3-inch, is not moving in such good volume ae 
last reported, but prices are very firm. B and better EG 
and B and better FG still continue to lead in volume. Floor- 
ing, 1x4-inch, could hardly be in better demand, especially B 
and better EG, B and better FG and No. 1 FG, and prices 
on these grades show quite an advance, while prices on other 
grades are improving. Many mills report that it is almost 
impossible to keep an assorted stock of flooring on hand as 
it moves in such large volume. Finish, B and better sur- 
faced, also is in brisk demand, with prices on all widths 
increasing steadily. Surfaced and rough finish are not 
moving in such large volume as when last reported, but prices 
show a good advance. No. 3 stock on all items moves in very 
good volume, in fact much better than for several months 
previous. This stock heretofore has been very slow in 


moving. 
JACKSON, MISS. 


Dec. 12.—The lumber situation in the local market is gov- 
erned by three factors this week—the holiday spirit, the car 
shortage and the strike of millmen at Sumrall and Hatties- 
burg. The market remains strong, altho buying last week 
has been lighter. All grades of yellow pine advanced about 
50 cents a thousand. 

The car shortage is better because of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s demurrage rules and the sending of 
more cars southward. Much better conditions are expected 
after the Christmas season and the prospects for brisk trade 
during the first part of 1917 are increasing. 

A decision of prime importance to the lumber interests of 
Mississippi was handed down Monday by the supreme court 
of the State. This declared that the law imposing a privi- 
lege tax on timber owners extracting turpentine from their 
trees was unconstitutional. This was a companion case to 
the special tax on timber holdings which was declared un- 
constitutional several days ago. In both these rulings the 
court held no tax of special interests could be held valid. 

Lumbermen are much interested in the work that State 
Commissioner of Agriculture P. P. Garner has started to in- 
crease the value of the hundreds of cut-over acres in Missis- 
sippi. A plan is under way where these vast tracts are to 
be turned into one huge potato patch. Meetings will shortly 
be held in every town in the lumber belt to encourage the 
raising of this food product to which the land is particu- 
larly adapted. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Dec. 11.—The car situation continues very serious, tho 
at some points cars are more plentiful than they were two 
weeks ago. The demand continues very good for practically 
all items and the mills are loaded up with general stock 
orders. The demand for sills and decking is very strong. 

The employees of the J. J. Newman Lumber Co. at Sumrall, 
Miss., Dec. 2 demanded an increase in wages, the common 
labor to receive 25 percent increase and the skilled labor 10 
percent. General Manager W. J. Haynen refused their de- 
mands, explaining that due to the car shortage the opera- 
tion was not showing a profit. A majority of the men 
walked out and the entire operation was closed down. Last 
Thursday at noon the Hattiesburg plant of the company 
was unable to start up, as most of its labor did not report 
for work. That night a meeting was held by the employees 
and they decided to make the same demands as the Sumrall 
men. Their demands also were refused. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Dec. 12.—The yellow pine market is beginning to show 
the holiday spirit and there has been a slight let-up in the 
heavy demand. Prices are satisfactory and unchanged over 
last week. The car shortage is still a controlling factor 
and has caused a number of mills to cut down their shifts. 
Lumbermen here say there is an unprecedented call for 
building material from the North, East and West and many 
booked orders are waiting on the yards for equipment to 
move them. 

The Alabama Great Southern, New Orleans & Northeastert, 
Alabama and Vicksburg railroads have put into, effect the 
new demurrage rates. Railroad officials believe this is the 
solution for the car shortage problem and expect it to 
have a widespread effect on the whole situation. 

Some local lumbermen helieve that’a clearing of the cat 
situation will be cause for dumping much material on the 
market with a consequent downward effect on prices. They 
say that all yards are stacked to, the limit with lumber, some 
sold and some being held, but ready to turn loose at the 
first favorable opportunity. Local lumbermen are prepa! 
ing themselves for any emergency. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Dec. 11.—There has been some question in the minds of 
local producers regarding the advisability of advancing the 
price of yellow pine lumber at this time on account of the 
unprecedented car situation. Shipping conditions not being 
normal, it is thought by some that when cars are again avail- 


‘ able large quantities of lumber will be dumped on the market, 


and salesmen will be unable to get present list prices. t 
great many new lists are appearing showing an advance 0! 
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$1 a thousand on many items, and evidently most operators 
have decided that it is much easier to maintain a higher level 
of prices by working slightly under and up to list, than by 


attempting to get higher than list prices. , 

Recent sales reports show an advance over the old list of 
$2 a thousand on No. 1 car siding special lengths 9 and 10 
feet, of 25 cents on 3- and 4-inch B and better flooring, and 
also on 10- and 12-inch B and better, and sales of siding 
have been made at an advance of as much as $2.50 to $2.75, 
all of which are good argument for higher list prices. 

Reports are current from other sections of the South that 
there is a slight easement in the car shortage situation, but 
as far as this section is concerned the shortage seems to be 
setting worse, and shippers feel that the immediate prospects 
of improvement are anything but encouraging. ‘The labor 
situation also is causing much apprehension. The strike of 
the employees of the J. J. Newman Lumber Co. at Sumrall 
has now spread to the Hattiesburg plant, and not a wheel is 


turning. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Dec. 12.—With the approach of the holiday season ,manu- 
facturers of Arkansas soft pine are confidently expecting 
the car situation will loosen up and that by Jan. 1 ship- 
ments will be moving in at least a fairly steady volume. 
The last three months shipments have been averaging about 
60 percent below normal, but fortunately practically all the 
mills had been shipping heavily before cars became scarce 
and the new year will not find the manufacturers abnormally 
heavy on surplus stocks. 

The market on all items is firm and buying for spring re- 
quirements is quite heavy. , Arkansas soft pine finish moves 
readily at from $8 to $9 off on 1%4- to 2-inch and $9 to $10 
off on 1-inch; flat grain flooring from $6 to $6.50 off on No. 
1 common and better grades and $3 to $4 off on No. 2 com- 
mon, with an apparent shortage off stock at these prices. 
Edge grain flooring is moving at $7 off, common boards and 
dimension $4 to $5 off and No. 1 lath at from $2.30 to $2.40 
f. o. b. the mill. Large blocks of car siding are being offered 
at around $25 f. o. b. the mills for 9- and 18-foot and $23 
to $24 for 10- and 20-foot, but mills are pursuing a cautious 
policy in booking car material orders, as the market on all 
items indicates further advances. 

Inquiries are heavy from all sources and large line yard 
buyers are in the market for large blocks of stock for spring 
requirements. Factories that ordinarily place contracts about 
the first of the year for their annual requirements are in the 
market now for their 1917 needs. All branches of the buying 
trade are active and the indications are now that actual 
orders on hand Jan. 1, 1917, will exceed all previous records. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Dec, 11.-Local railroad officials believe the recent order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission authorizing carriers 
to increase their demurrage charges will result in greatly 
relieving the car shortage situation. Not that the scarcity 
is entirely due to shippers holding the cars consigned to them 
an undue length of time, but more rapid loading and unload- 
ing at terminals will undoubtediy enable the freight move- 
ment to increase. 

Lumber manufacturers report that more cars are available 
now, but not nearly enough to handle the steadily increasing 
volume of business. Order files continue to pile up with 
no immediate prospect of being able to fill them. Prices 
hold up firmly, altho no advances have been recorded since 
the middle of November. The near approach of the inven- 
tory period does not seem to check the demand for yard 
stocks, especially in the producing territory of Texas. All 
long- and shertleaf yellow pine mills in this section continue 
to hold their production down to the amount they can ship. 

Building activity in Beaumont has been very pronounced 
during the last year, building permits for the first eleven 
months of 1916 totalling $853,234. Up to today the permits 
for December amounted to $96,000 and the city building in- 
spector states he has enough new construction in sight to 
bring this to at least $150,000, making the year’s figures 
more than $1,000,000, the largest in the history of Beau- 
mont. Permits for 1915 totaled $685,396, or $167,838 less 
than those for the first eleven months of this year. New 
buildings now under construction in Beaumont represent an 
aggregate investment of $350,000. 

The new Kansas City Southern passenger depot and ter- 
minals here, costing $125,000, will be completed this week. 
The depot will be opened to the public next Saturday. 

Henry Piaggio, lumber exporter of Gulfport, Miss., is in 

the city today selecting the site for the construction of two 
large schooners on the city’s terminal property. The site 
has been given to the exporter for a period of six months 
from Jan. 1. He hopes to begin work on both boats by the 
end of this week. The vessels will cost $125,000 each. 
_D. R, McInnis, president of the Orange Maritime Corpora- 
tion, is in Beaumont today arranging for the laying of the 
keel for the second schooner to be built for his company by 
Gus Nelson and Ansel Howland in the local shipyards. This 
vessel will cost about $80,000. 

_W. A. Bowie, president of the Gulf Export & Transporta- 
tion Co., which maintains the Beaumont-Tampico ship line, 
announced today that he will have a large steamer built at 
a cost of $250,000. If facilities can be provided, it will be 
erected in Beaumont, but as three other vessels will be 
under course of construction within two weeks, Mr. Bowie 
believes he will be forced to have his boat built at Westlake, 
La., or some other nearby point. This new ship is to be 
used on the new Beaumont-Porto Rican line, to be estab- 
lished next fall for the transportation of clean rice from 
Beaumont to Porto Rico. 

A shipment of 2,000 dozen hickory ax handles was for- 
warded a few days ago to the British Government by the 
Gates Ilandle Co.,.of Beaumont. The handles were made at 
the Beaumont factory. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Dec. 11—The usual lull in the lumber trade has already 
‘\ preparatory to the taking of inventory in the yellow 
‘istrict of southeastern Texas. This year the holiday 
1s expected to be even quieter tha‘: previous years, 
po Pa y of the lumbermen of this section are refusing all 
Tha AcePt enough to get out some of the stocks on hand. 
mae mills are still curtailing, running four and five days a 
week. Despite the seriousness of the car shortage the mills 
Apparently are carrying very little surplus stock. The north- 
ern buyers are expected to come into the market between now 
and the middle ef January. 
Ri car material market was featured last week by the 
——e & orders with local firms for 500,000 feet. The 
Tders included 1x4- and 6-inch, 10-foot car siding, at $25 
and )- and 18-foot car siding at $26. 
\ Rehabilitation of the entire freight car system of the San 
Antonio & Aransas Pass Railroad was announced last week 











when 100 additional carpenters were put to work in the 
Yoakum car building shops of the company. Between 350 
and 400 cars will be rebuilt. New car sheds are being built. 

Extension of the use of Texas hardwoods by local’ con- 
sumers will be the object of a campaign to be inaugurated 
by the manufacturers of this State, if the plans discussed 
at an informal gathering of the Texas Hardwood Bureau 
here last Saturday are carried out. Members of the com- 
mittee met at the Lumbermen’s Club and outlined plans for 
boosting the hardwoods of this State. The meeting was in 
charge of Rex H. Browne, manager of the Liberty Hardwood 
Lumber Co., of Big Creek, Tex. 

The J. S. & William M. Rice Lumber Co. is the most re- 
cent yellow pine mill in this section to announce an increase 
of wages for employees. The increase, it was stated, applied 
only to the common laborers. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Dec. 11.—Retail lumber dealers in local territory are clos- 
ing one of the most prosperous years in the history of the 
trade. December business so far has held up to the highest 
expectations, but a lull is expected as soon as freezing weather 
sets in. Most retail yards are so well cleared up that inven- 
tory work will be light. The result is that many of them are 
already in position to place orders for spring stocks, and 
many orders ranging from 25 to 125 carloads have been re- 
ported by manufacturers in the last week. Reports are 
agreed that the outlook for 1917 is fully up to the experience 
for this year, with the result that retailers feel no hesitancy 
in ordering liberally to be assured delivery in time for the 
opening of the spring trade. The general impression is that 
little relief in the car situation can be expected in the long 
run tho some temporary relief may be afforded by the em- 
bargo established by the eastern roads. Railroads in this 
section are reported to be buying liberally of stock needed for 
rebuilding and repair purposes, and track and bridge main- 
tenance. 

The situation generally is such that manufacturers see 
little prospect for sharp reductions in any line. Prices gen- 
erally rule strong. Manufacturers say that they have all the 
orders for near future delivery they possjbly can handle and 
it is common practice now to turn down orders. Naturally 
the manufacturers are very optimistic over the outlook. 

The local lumber trade is greatly interested in reports of 
the leasing of land in this section for oil and gas prospecting. 
Gas has been found here in numerous prospect wells, altho 
no field of consequence has been developed. Oil indications 
have been found at various places, but no systematic pros- 
pecting has been done. The general trend of the Kansas field 
northeast covers territory around Kansas City and lumbermen 
see considerable busines ahead if oil is found. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Dec. 11.—The lumber business continues good in this sec- 
tion, considering the handicaps that militate against it. The 
ear shortage still retards movements materially, but an im- 
provement in transportation facilities is noted. Prices are 
fairly good, and high prices are obtained for certain items. 
Railroads are buying considerable material, especially con- 
struction timbers. Local building is reported brisk, and gen- 
eral business conditions thruout this section are good. 

The Building Exchange of Montgomery has just elected 
the following officers: M. W. Stuart, president; T. L. Bear, 
vice president, and J. M. Holloway, secretary. The exchange 
voted to affiliate with the National Association of Building 


Exchanges. 
SAVANNAH, GA. 


Dec. 11.—Sawmill men report that their business is pick- 
ing up at a very rapid rate, and while it still is very hard 
to secure vessels to carry their output, prices are getting 
better as building activities in the North and East increase, 
which appears to be very rapid. 

Conditions remain practically the same as a month ago, 
with prices a little in advance. Few if any of the mills 
have closed down because of the car shortage or the waiting 
for better prices. It is understood that present prices allow 
a reasonable profit on the output of the mills. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Dec. 11.—Cuba has been in the saddle in exports of yel- 
low pine lumber for the first ten days of December, for of 
the 2,454,000 feet exported during that time 1,990,000 feet 
went to three ports of Cuba—Havana, Caibarien and Neu- 
vitas. The other shipment of yellow pine lumber went to 
Liverpool, together with 387,000 feet of sawn pine timber. 

Manufacturers of interior stock are now having their 
inning, and look with favor on the movement to relieve the 
car shortage, which is the only thing that hampers the 
interior trade. The demand is good and many of the mills 
have orders that will keep them cutting for months, and this 
in the face of the fact that a good demand from northern 
and eastern yards is expected after the New Year. 

There are several big steamships due here this month to 
load cargoes of cotton and yellow pine for the entente allies, 
and some of these cargoes are already assembled here await- 
ing their arrival. 

The B. E. Kenney Lumber Co., at Guin, Ala., has bought 
a big body of fine timber and is building a thoroly modern 
mill. The company recently placed an order with the L. 
Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., for a dry kiln 
of a daily capacity of 20,000 feet. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Dec. 9.—The market situation has eased up a bit this week 
owing to an improvement in the cdr situation. All of the 
mills report a better supply of cars and the outlook for a con- 
tinuous supply appears brighter. The mills in this territory 
at present are getting about two-thitds of their normal re- 
quirements. Meantime the demand continues strong. Buyers 
are clamoring for stock, but the mills are reticent in taking 
orders until they can guarantee delivery. Practically all 
lumber at the mills is sold, awaiting transportation. Prices 
are firm and going higher. The belief prevails that business 
will be excellent during the coming season. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Dec. 11.—The Lost City Lumber Co., William B. Cornwell, 
of Romney, W. Va., president, is engaged in building a rail- 
road to connect with the Baltimore & Ohio at Winchester, 
Va., and extend from there to Wardensville, Hardy County, 
West Virginia, and to be known as the Winchester & Western 
Railway. Hardy County in particular is rich in fine timber, 
and it is expected that the opening up of the region will 
promote a large development. 

Harvey M. Dickson, the new secretary of the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association, is expected to take active 
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Whether he is a millman, salesman, logging 
superintendent, lumber jack, retail 


dealer or 


yard foreman, you'll find in the following list 
of books interesting and instructive reading. 
Promote the efficiency of your company by 
acquainting your men with 


Lumber and Its Uses 
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LUMBER 


AND ITS USES 
R.S. KELLOGG 





By R. S. Kellogg 


It gives you in con- 
densed, every-day Eng- 
lish just the information 
you need. 350 pages, 
with 59 illustrations of 
interesting reading. 
Easily worth $5.00ofany 
lumberman’s money, 
butis sold for only$1.00 
postpaid. 


“Official” 
The Lumber Estimator 


By James M. Leaver 


A revised and en- 
larged edition. It isthe 
arbiter of contracts be- 
tween buyer and seller 
and its application toes- 
timating, invoicing and 
checking has standard- 


ized and simplified all figuring methods, both in time and 


accuracy. Substantially bound and indexed, size 94 x 


$6 


¥% inches. 


Price, $10.00 per copy. 


The Official Estimator 
By James M. Leaver 
A new publication covering in the most complete man- 
ner—on the Decimal Principle—the whole field of figur- 
ing for Surface Measure and Board Measure, ‘Thick- 
nesses, Rounds, Squares, Saw Kerfs, Mouldings, Freight 
and Waste, for any and all kinds of lumber calculating. 
Size 4'4 x 1134 inches, substantially bound and indexed. 


.00 per copy. 


Manual for Northerf& Woodsmen 
By Prof. Austin Cary ? 

Coversland surveying, map making, cruising, measure- 

ment of logs and standing timber, with valuable reference 


tables. 


sentiment, 
purposes. 


Glory of the Pines (= 
A story of real life 
among 
and wonderful beauty 


of 


Pocket size; canvas, with flap, prepaid $2.00. 


In Forest Land 
A book that lumbermen enjoy because it is about the 
lumber business—reflecting its humor, philosophy and 


It is designed particularly for gift and libra 
Beautifully printed, illustrated and Conn 
Price, postpaid, $1.25 a copy. 
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tame strong men. he, 


Illustrated, postpaid, 
1.25 net. 


The Woods 


verse containing the 
later productions of 
“‘thelumberman poet” 
and another delightful 
addition to the litera- 
ture o 


Cloth, prepaid, $1.00. 


_ Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
timber and sawlogs: contains over 200,000 figures that can 
rice, postpaid, in morocco binding, with 


In cloth, $2.00. 


be relied on. 


lap and pocket, $3.00, 
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Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber be- 
9,009 feet at any price from $6to $75 a 
thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a thou- 
In leather $5.00, cloth $4.50. 





Send us your orders now while assortments are com- 
> anc mail books direct to any address you 
say in time to reach destination by Christmas, witha 4 


Greeting card bearing your name. 


t 


Write for a complete list of books we sell. 


431 South 
Dearborn 
Street 


American Lumberman 


**The Greatest Lumber Journal on Earth’’ 
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( California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
“hes Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 




















MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
+ ma ag Factory and Pattern Stock 





Calif. White 

and Sugar P I N E. 
Pred CLEARS riscv ie tengths 
800,000 ft. 5-4, 6-4, 8-4 


Best for Factory and Planing Mill. 
Eastern Shipments a Specialty. 
Prices, Grades and Texture Right. 


-: REDWOOD :-: 
Frank P.DoeLumberCo., san rnancisco,ca. 
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Best Christmas Present 


from a lumberman 
or to a lumberman 


ata ea 


is one of these hearty, healthy, happy books 
about the woods and the lumber business by 
Douglas Malloch, “the lumberman poet.” He 
is the laureate of lumber, and brings joy to 
lumbermen and their friends. No lumber- P 

man’s library is complete without xe 





In Bound in green silk cloth, illus- 
Forest | trated in tint. Third edition, 
and still selling. $1.25 postpaid. 














Re-Sawed The funniest prose writ- 
Fables ings of “the lumberman 
poet,” the Aesop of the 

lumber yard. $1.00 postpaid. 














Th Full of the spirit of the camp, 
a the trail and the great outdoors. ® 
YY 











Woods You owe yourself and your 
friends a copy. $1.00 postpaid. 








A bright little brochure 
now in its seventh edition. & 
Twenty-five centspostpaid. 


Oh, Weep 
No Weeps 














Special Christmas Offer. 


As long as complete sets are available all 
four of the above will be sent to one or separ- 
ate addresses for $3.00 postpaid. That solves 
the Christmas problem. 





Address the publisher, ® 


SS 
American Lumberman x 
431 So. Dearborn Street S 
CHICAGO 
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charge of the duties of the office next Friday, Dec. 15. Mr. 
Price, the former secretary, will give Mr. Dickson all the 
assistance needed in familiarizing himself with the details of 
the secretaryship. 

In furtherance of some of his export interests John L. 
Alcock, of John L. Alcock & Co., last week started on an- 
other trip to the Pacific coast. He was accompanied by 
A. L. Williams, of C. Leary & Co., the London timber brokers, 
who recently arrived in this country for an extended trip 
thru the United States. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Dec. 11.—The first week in December proved to be rather 
quiet after two rather strenuous ones, altho a fair amount of 
business was booked. Large sales, however, were rather scarce 
and carload and mixed car orders were more the order of. the 
day. The decrease in demand was principally in low grade rough 
lumber—4/4 edge box and box bark strips, while the sales of 
dressed items totalled about the same as the week previous. 
The sale of the better grades of rough 4/4 edge and stock 
boards is rather spasmodic in character and does not reflect 
the rather healthy demand for dressed flooring etc. Within 
the last few days, however, more life has been noticed in 
these grades and the millmen have taken hope that sufficient 
sales of this stock will be made to eradicate the'small surplus 
they are now carrying. Prices have stiffened somewhat but 
no advance has been made on a par with some other items 
on the list. 

The operators do not expect to enjoy as large a business 
during December as during November, but it is expected this 
will aggregate sufficient to keep them fairly busy. The car 
situation continues to improve and the mills have been able 
to forward much more stock recently than in the recent past. 

The Black River Cypress Co. at Gable, 8. C., is building a 
new dry kiln of the Moore moist air type. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dec. 12.—The realization that yard stocks are low and 
the consequent effort to buy quickly were the main features 
of the lumber market here last week. Most wholesalers 
have had more business offered them than they could take, 
a good part of the refusals being on delivery, as price seems 
to cut less and less a figure as compared with the ability 
to deliver the stock. Activity seems to be in evidence in all 
lines of the trade, with yellow and North Carolina pine the 
most noticeable because their volume is greater. It is near- 
ing stock-taking time, but most dealers are taking in all 
the stock they can get, and that is all the stock-taking they 
have time for. 

If the amount of unimproved ground being transferred to 
builders is any guide there is going to be a bigger demand 
for lumber in the building line than there has been, and 
the prospect of softening in any of the building items is 
remote. All the lines using hardwoods are busy, and dry 
lumber is bringing a premium. The railroads and larger 
industrials are good buyers and price is less a consideration 
than it usually is. 

There is much construction work of the kind that uses 
large sticks and the market for these is strong, affecting all 
the yellow pine market, which is tightening in price. More 
is needed, but facilites for getting it here are overtaxed. 
North Carolina pine is active and prices are tight at the new 
levels, with good prospect of going still higher. Roofers, 
box, sizes and flooring are all in good demand. White pine 
is becoming more scarce and prices are advancing, with 
northern, southern, Idaho and Pacific supplies all short. 
Spruce sells readily at high prices and hemlock is in strong 
demand at good prices, with few full stock sheets being 
shown. Many of the larger dealers are far oversold on the 
popular items. Cypress sells readily at prices much above 
those of a few months ago. Shingles, both cypress and 
cedar, are in good demand, with prices stiff and some dealers 
oversold. Hand-made cypress shingles are oversold. Lath 
are in good call and prices are high. Plain and quartered 
oak, ash, basswood and maple are still in greatest demand 
among the hardwoods, altho the entire line is good. Birch, 
beech, cherry, chestnut and gum sell well at good prices. 
The mahogany situation, according to a high» authority 
here, is rapidly approaching a critical point. For some 
time the Mexican supply has been nil and local importers 
have been depending on Nicaragua and Honduras. Now the 
British Government is about to embargo the Honduras cut, 
so that nothing will be available but the Nicaraguan supply 
and it is almost impossible to get bottoms enough to bring 
even this amount here. Stocks in this country are rapidly 
going down and the prospect for filling in is bad, and just 
at a time when the demand for mahogany is stronger than 
it has been for some time. 

Horace A. Reeves jr., one of the most popular local whole- 
salers, was taken to the Hahnemann Hospital suddenly on 
Thanksgiving day and operated on immediately for appen- 
dicitis. The operation was entirely successful and all went 
well for a few days, when he developed pneumonia and lay 
in a very critical condition for several days. Today he was 
reported as resting well and it is hoped that*the crisis is 
past. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Dec. 12.—In spite of the steady rise in prices of about all 
lines of building materials, scarcity and higher cost of labor 
and the almost insuperable obstacle presented lately by the 
widespread railroad embargoes in the East, the volume of 
money appropriated for building development here in New 
England shows no sign of diminution. The current year 
has far exceeded the banner year of 1912, setting new stand- 
ards in every branch of the work. The value of contracts 
awarded for New England building construction up to last 
Thursday morning amounts to $196,779,000, or $28,983,000 
more than the 1915 figures for the same period. The year 
1912 is exceeded by more than $8,000,000. Lumber dealers 
are getting a very satisfactory proportion of this business, 
there being an unusually good demand for heavy mill con- 
structed manufacturing plants and store houses, and also 
for wooden residential construction at industrial centers 
where additional Mving quarters for workers must be pro- 
vided without delay. 

In Greater Boston territory there has been an actual in- 
crease in building activity during the last week. Business 
has been so good around here and the demand for all kinds 
of labor so great that hundreds of families have moved 
into this section during the fall with a correspondingly active 
call for houses and apartments of all kinds. So far as the 
builders of Boston and vicinity are concerned the year 1916 
is one of the most active and prosperous on record. Despite 
the decidedly bullish tendency of the building material and 
labor markets, and the exasperating delays in deliveries of 
supplies, a number of cities and towns comprising the 


—__ 
Greater Boston district will break all existiny records 
building activity. gs 


General business is keeping up its rapid pa-e, 


Gen 
business prosperity always means a stimulatios of bullae 
and hence of lumber demand, and this fact was never tie 


than it is proving to be here in New England a: the Present 
time. The one big fly in the ointment of contcit is the 
shortage, with the impossibility of getting supplies or deliver. 
ing them on time. 

Wage advances amounting to many million do!!arg annually 
have been granted by New England manufacturerg during 
the last few weeks. Maine textile mills have just announcel 
an increase to all operatives, offective Jan. 1, which wi) add 
about $1,000,000 a year to their payrolls, Scarcity of labor 
not only is affecting the plans of eastern lumbering concerns 
and advancing the cost of getting out logs this winter, but aj 
kinds of industries are complaining. 

The Charlestown navy yard is to enter a new cra of actiy. 
ity and prosperity, due to its sharing in the $6,000,000 appro. 
priated by Congress for the enlargement of various yards, 
It will mean the employment of about 5,000 men, enlarging 
of capacity to build and repair large vessels, construction of 
more ways and other things that involve the purchase by 
Uncle Sam of much lumber. 

Secretary Chester C. Whitney of the Perry & Whitney (p, 
prominent Boston lumber wholesaler, was last week elected 
Worshipful Master of St. John’s Lodge, A. F, & A. M. This 
lodge, by the way, is the oldest in America. Mr. Whitney 
unfortunately was unable to be present and receive the con. 
gratulations of his fellow Masons, being confined to his home 
by an automobile accident that luckily was not at all serious, 

The difficulty of getting spruce and other lumber here 
promptly by rail from the Maine mills has stimulated the 
request for schooners to bring cargoes here from the lun. 
ber-shipping ports of the Maritime Provinces. Arrivals today 
from these points in eastern Canada were the schooners 
Mercedes from Clementsport, N. 8.; Pesaquid and Densmore 
from Bear River, N. S., and Helen from Apple River, N, §, 
All brought cargoes for local lumber. 

An effort to relieve the present shortage of cars and to 
make transportation between Boston and New York more 
prompt and efficient is planned by the Eastern Steamship 
Corporation. An extra daily freight service is to be run, 
in addition to the regular freight and passenger lines now 
operating. The freight business between these ports has 
increased a great deal recently and is expected to become 
even larger with increased transportation facilities, 


NEW YORK 


Dec. 12.—Between embargoes and the lack of cars the lot 
of the average wholesaler has been a most unhappy one. 
Orders are easy to get and, in fact, salesmen are instructed 
to be as diplomatic as possible with their customers in hold- 
ing off such purchases as can be booked later on. There is 
no trouble in getting the higher prices and, notwithstanding 
the prospect of snow and zero weather, retailers are willing 
to buy reasonably ahead because they foresee that spring 
conditions are to be even worse. 

Many eastern points are absolutely blockaded against 
lumber deliveries, New England being the worst sufferer. 
The congestion seems to grow but, bad as conditions are, 
the trade has been thankful that nothing in the way of a 
big snow storm has come further to tie-up traffic. 

In the building field there is little cause for optimism. 
Higher prices are holding back much prospective work and 
were it not for the unusually good demand from industrial 
sources there is no doubt that many yards would be doing 
but little business. A moderate amount of suburban oper- 
ations is under way, but the real big work looked for at 
this time of the year to stimulate large contracts is lacking. 
Last week's figures were on a par with those of the same 
week of 1915 and, with the money available for high class 
building activity, it is unfortunate that in many respects 
other commodities than lumber are so high in price as to re 
tard much of this prospective work. 

In Queensboro the prospects are good and it is claimed 
that housebuilders have failed to keep up with the demand 
resulting from the larger increase for dwellings, as operators 
in large manufacturing concerns are unable to find homes in 
the vicinity of their work. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ~ 


Dec. 9.—There is a better tone to the lumber market and 
some improvement in the domestic cargo demand. Lumber 
dealers are optimistic as to the next year’s business. While 
general business conditions in California do not reflect the 
eastern prosperity due to the great demand for war materials, 
things are improving in San Francisco and in Los Angeles, 
with indications that 1917 will show an improvement over 
this year. San Francisco’s bank clearings during the last 
week amounted to $95,613,000, a gain of $32,913,000 over 
the corresponding week of last year. 

Dutch financiers have subscribed $2,500,000 as_ capital 
stock for a “Bank of Holland,” which is to be opened in San 
Francisco in the near future. 

Among the reports of new business that will increase the 
consumption of Pacific coast lumber is one to the effect that 
Twohy Bros., this city, who recently took a contract to build 
a 20-mile section of the Arizona & San Diego Railroad, have 
been awarded a large contract for building freight cars for 
the Southern Pacific Co. The Twohy Bros. have car shops 
near Portland, Ore., with good facilities. 

There is an upward tendency in domestic cargo fir, altho 
the price continues to be $14.50 base, delivered San Frat- 
cisco, and $15.50 southern California ports. Fir clears are 
firmer with a prospect for better prices. The increased 
demand for mining timbers and lumber for railroad construc: 
tion. and shipyards helps to stiffen the market. ilt 

It is reported that a shipyard and drydock wi!! be bu 
at Port Angeles with the codperation of the Union i 
Works of San Francisco. A large amount of Los Angee 
capital may be invested in this enterprise, which w'!! Big 
employment to a considerable number of men. Mu h Jum ; 
will be required for the construction of the propose ay 

John Perrin, chairman of the Federal Reserve Bark of ti t 
Francisco, reports on conditions in the Pacific coas’ one 
as follows: “With the exception of the ill effects (uc to 


car shortage and the lack of ships, conditions in the twelfth 


Federal reserve district are very favorable. This shorteg® 
of transportation facilities affects growers of apples Rage 
citrus fruits, grain and practically all other produc's. 8 ~ 
are being taken in the Northwest to hold the railro.ds ae 
for any losses incurred. Some improvement is not d in ais 
condition of the lumber industry over that of a few er" 
ago. Mining thruout the district is steadily expan 'S- with 
output of copper is continually making new records da 
enormous profits, particularly in Arizona, Utah an’ Ne 
Prices are higher than at any time since the Civil Wr; bee 

it was quoted in depreciated currency as high as 1? ce 
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nnd. Since Jan. 1, 604 oil wells have been opened. 
ng October the petroleum production in California aver- 
266,520 barrels daily, with shipments 303,652 barrels 
ty, oecasioning a loss in stored stocks of 1,150,000 barrels. 
amount now in storage is 47,318,150 barrels, which is 
tho lowest amount in years. Shipbuilding continues to be 
oc. of the most active industries on the Pacific coast and all 
the vards are occupied to the limit. New yards are being 
eonsiruction and the old yards enlarged to handle the orders.” 
.t a meeting of the Douglas Fir Club, which was held in 
this city on Dee. 5, Capt. Robert Dollar was elected president 
to sueceed A. A, Baxter, who resigned to become general 
inager of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. 
ss R. McCormick is vice president of the club. It was 
decided that a protest be sent to the State Board of Harbor 
Commissioners regarding the reported plans for making the 
pontoons used here for landing stages for launches and other 
small eraft out of reinforced concrete instead of wood. Here- 
tofore, wooden pontoons have been successfully employed for 
this purpose at a number of points along the seawall on the 
San Francisco waterfront. 
The offshore freight market is slack, altho not altogether 
from lack of demand. Chartering of lumber vessels for ex- 


4 






port business is very quiet, as there is a more marked scarcity * 


of disengaged tonnage available for early shipments. Off- 
shore lumber freight rates continue to be very high, but 
there has been no further advance. Coasting lumber freights 
are firm, with considerable difficulty in securing steam schoon- 
ers for the needs of lumber shippers. Coastwise freight quo- 
tations are $6 from Puget Sound and Columbia River to San 
Francisco, and $7 to southern California ports. 

The steam schooner G. C. Lindauer has been sold by the 
Parr-McCormick Co. to an eastern firm. The price is not 
given, but is said to be more than $75,000. The Parr-McCor- 
mick Co, bought the vessel from Wilson Bros. for $50,000. 

It is rumored that there is a probability that one or more 
of the vessels now under construction for the Charles R. 
McCormick interests at St. Helens, Ore., may be sold to 
eastern capitalists if prices can be agreed upon. 

According to General Manager A. A. Baxter, the amount 
of new business received during the last week for export 
from the mills interested in the Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co. was small. However, the total amount of lumber 
booked for export from these mills is now about 30,000,000 
feet and a large proportion of the orders has already been 
assigned to mills in the Northwest, which will be provided 
with vessels so that there will be no delays in loading. Dur- 
ing the last three days the general office in San Francisco, has 
distributed sixteen cargoes of lumber, all of which will be cut 
by mills on Grays Harbor, Willapa Harbor and the Columbia 
River, and shipped to foreign ports in sailing vessels. The 
system of taking orders for shipment to Australia, New Zea- 
jand, South America and other countries and having them 
filled by some of the forty-nine mills that are stockholders in 
the company is working very smoothly. The large export 
houses whose orders are handled thru this agency find that 
they can save much time, trouble and telegraphing to mills 
by dealing directly with General Manager Baxter. They do 
not have to wire specifications to a number of mills to learn 
whether they are in a position to fill certain orders in a 
specified time. The specifications are turned in to the general 
office and the orders at once booked, with the certainty that 
they can be filled promptly by one or more of the plants in 
the organization, with a total daily capacity of 8,215,000 feet. 

Bruce Fair, of the lumber and shipping firm of Fair & 
Moran, this city, who has just returned from a visit to his 
Los Angeles office, says things’ are improving in southern 
California and an increased demand for lumber is expected. 
He learns that many orders for box shooks at good prices are 
offered to mills in the Northwest for which his firm acts as 
agent. Mr. Fair leaves today for Portland, where Fair & 
Moran will open a branch office which will be in charge of 
A. C. Tebb. With three offices covering the Coast, this firm 
will be in a position to show still greater efficiency in han- 
dling its growing business. 

The Weed Lumber Co.’s great sugar and white pine saw- 
mills at Weed closed down for the winter a few days ago, 
after completing a cut of 90,000,000 feet of lumber, the 
largest season’s production in the history of the plant. 

A. W. Heavenrich, operating manager of the Madera Sugar 
Pine Lumber Co., who is in the city, reports that the sawmill 
at Madera closed down for the season last Tuesday with 
a total cut of 47,000,000 feet of lumber, the largest ever 
made there. E, H. Cox is president and generai manager 
of the company. 

The survey of the proposed deep water canal from Sacra- 
mento, Cal., to the San Joaquin River was formally inaugu- 
rated at that city on Dec. 5, when Governor Hiram W. John- 
son drove the first stake. The survey is being paid for 
jointly by the State and Sacramento Chamber of Commerce. 
It is the intention to make Sacramento practie¢ally a seaport 
with facilities for handling deep water vessels equal to those 
at San Pedro. Altho Sacramento is nearly 100 miles from 
San Francisco Bay, steam schooners have made several trips 
to that city with lumber cargoes during the last two years. 
This is possible only during the high water season. 

Russell Lord, a Chicago lumberman, who is en route 
home from a pleasure trip to Honolulu, is in the city for a 
few days, with Mrs. Lord. 
t. A. Long, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, 
’ looking over his California interests and calling on 
ociates in local lumber circles. 
J. Walker, who manages the Red River Lumber Co.’s 
nia interests, left for the East a few days ago. 
: ht. Hewitt, consulting engineer for Charles R. McCor- 
mick “% Co., left for New York on Dec. 5, on business con- 
heci. with the firm’s shipbuilding interests. 
‘) MeGavie, sales manager of the McCloud River Lumber 
Co., which recently closed its sawmills at McCloud for the 
Wirt r, is in the city. 

l-\ ort A, Johnson, president of the Klamath Manufactur- 









Inc ‘’)., of Klamath Falls, who recently came to the city, 
Wil) spend the winter with his wife and family at Stanford 
Apo» ments. Mr. Johnson has purchased additional mill 
gr at Shippington to provide for the extension of his 


ple 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


'*. 9.—Lumber conditions in the Inland Empire have not 

iter in twenty-five years than today, according to 
\. L. Flewelling, vice president and general manager 
Milwaukee Land Co., who returned yesterday from a 
ceks’ eastern trip as far as Chicago. The logging 
_of the company in the St. Joe district are still in 
un and will continue so until forced to suspend on 
ac “ of the snow. “We are shipping daily and other mills 
= ng the same,” states Judge Flewelling in regard to the 
ited The car shortage is not affecting the lumber 
—. oe Seriously. We could sell everything in our yards. All 
: stern stocks are light and buying is good. I can see 

"s but good ahead in the lumber business, and I am 
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Ju 
of 

thra- 
cay 
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sometimes accused of being too optimistic, but I believe my 
predictions will be fulfilled. When European peace is 
declared American lumber business is bound to receive a 
tremendous stimulus.” 

More than 15 inches of snow has fallen on the Little North 
Fork of the Coeur d’Alene River, on Marble Creek, and at the 
headwaters of the St. Joe, where the McGoldrick Lumber Co. 
is maintaining five logging camps this winter. Despite the 
snow the company expects to keep all of its camps in opera- 
tion until Jan. 1, and will not close all them before Feb. 1. 

The best method of handling logged off lands in northeast- 
ern Washington in the Spokane territory will be explained to 
the general public thru a series of demonstration meetings 
to be held in the territory, according to announcement made 
this week by N. B. Coffman, of Chehalis; Prof. H. K. Benson, 
of Seattle, and Dr. Ira D. Cardiff, of the state college at 
Pullman. Spokane, Stevens and Pend Oreille counties have 
large areas of cut-over land subject to settlement. A series 
of meetings will be held in each county. Special legislation 
for State aid in helping to develop logged off lands is sought’ 
at the coming session of the legislature and at the meetings 
the proposed logged off land bill will be explained. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Dec. 8.—Formal announcement has been made during the 
week of two very large projects for Tacoma, the most im- 
portant in the history of the city’s development since the 
advent of the Milwaukee railroad’s transcontinental line. 
Foremost of the two is the Todd Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Corporation, of Tacoma, with a capital stock of $1,500,000, 
fully subscribed, and which has purchased from James M. 
Ashton and associates a site of 100 acres on the Tacoma 
tidelands lying east of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
with entire deep water frontage, and with the large Hylebos 
waterway on the east. The company will install on this 
site a shipyard large enough and with sufficient equipment 
to build some of the big warships the Government is ordering 
for the navy, and a dry dock capable of handling the largest 
ships in the Pacific trade. The dry dock is now under con- 
struction at Eagle Harbor and will be towed to the new site 
as soon as ready. The new company is controlled by Wil- 
liam H. Todd, president of the Todd Shipbuilding Corporation 
of New York, owner of the Robins Dry Dock & Construction 
Co., of New York, and the Tietjen & Lang Dry Dock Co., 
of Hoboken, N. J., and owning controlling interest in the 
Seattle Dry Dock & Construction Co.; Chester Thorns, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the National Bank of Ta- 
coma; John 8S, Baker, president of the Fidelity Trust Co., 
of Tacoma, and General James M. Ashton, also of Tacoma. 
Actual construction of the plant will follow extensive bulk- 
heading work the company is to do at the northwest corner 
of its big site. 

The other announcement was that of the Federal Govern- 
ment for the installation of a mobilizing, training and supply 
station at American Lake, Tacoma, where the Government 
desires to obtain 70,000 acres of the lake prairie land for 
the purpose. The project has the authorization of the Secre- 
tary of War and the President. In the opinion of Major 
Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Co., who has always been ardently interested in things 
military and has seen service in uniform, the new station 
will be of enormous benefit to the city and will be of direct 
benefit to the lumber industry, as great quantities of lumber 
will be required for construction purposes. 

The People’s Shipbuilding & Construction Co. is the 
newest shipbuilding company to enter the Tacoma field. It 
represents New York and California capital. Articles of 
incorporation for the company were filed Wednesday. It 
has purchased from A. B. L. Gellerman a 20-acre site for a 
shipyard at Gig Harbor and will install a plant for con- 
struction of wooden lumber carrying vessels. The site has 
1,500 feet of water frontage on the harbor. The company 
has contracts for three lumber carriers for American owners. 

Utilization of sawmill waste from lumber mills in the 
city to heat Tacoma buildings and residences is the project 
being carried out by the Tacoma District Heating Co., 
which several months ago was granted a franchise by the 
city commission and now has its work so far advanced that 
it expects to begin furnishing heat within a one-mile radius 
of its plant after Jan. 1. The company’s heating plant is 
located in the old car barns of the street railway company 
close to the center of the business district. It will burn 
mill waste for fuel and claims it will be able to furnish 
heat for buildings and houses cheaper than can be done indi- 
vidually. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Dec. 9.—The log market on Puget Sound may be influ- 
enced by the labor situation, which has been brought to a 
head by the action of the loggers of British Columbia. Brit- 
ish Columbia has what is known as the alien labor law, 
which prevents employers from sending outside of the prov- 
ince or country for laborers. This was working a hardship 
on the operators in British Columbia for the reason that 
during the last year about 2,000 loggers have joined the 
colors and gone to the front to fight for their country. In 
addition to this a large number of them went east during 
the harvest season to work in the harvest fields and few of 
them ever returned. British Columbia operators tried 
Orientals in the woods, but found it was not practical to use 
them, as they apparently did not have enough stamina and 
lacked experience. All this has worked great hardship on 
the British Columbia operators and they petitioned the Gov- 
ernment to suspend the alien labor law as it applies to log- 
gers. Altho opposed by the organized labor of British Co- 
lumbia the loggers eventually won their contention and this 
law has now been suspended and the British Columbia op- 
erators have paid representatives in the State of Washing- 
ton gathering up employees. This of course means a loss to 
the employers of Washington and Oregon and is forcing them 
to raise wages in their camps, as the British Columbia op- 
erators are enabled to pay high wages for the reason that 
lumber is bringing a much higher price in British Columbia 
than in Washington. However, the logger does not find it 
much to his liking in British Columbia for the reason that 
recruiting officers for the army visit the camps so often that 
the men become afraid they will be subject to conscription 
and it is said the average man does not stay beyond two 
weeks after going to work in the British Columbia woods. 

John C. Smith, formerly for many years with the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co. at New Orleans and other points and a 
capable lumberman with a thoro knowledge of the export 
business, is the new sales manager for the Puget Sound 
Mills & Timber Co., of Port Angeles, Wash. Mr. Smith re- 
cently came to the Pacific coast when the export business 
of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. was discontinued and 
as Robert J. Manz, the sales manager of the Puget Sound 
Mills & Timber Co., had just severed his connection with 
the company Mr. Smith was chosen as his successor. 

The Allen & Nelson Mill Co., which has offices in Seattle 
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r ort Orford 
CEDAR 


Now is the time to put in a stock of 
Port Orford Cedar and be ready to show 


Fall builders the wood that is in a class en- 
tirely by itself. When recommended for interior finish, 
you ll find it always proves a winner for it takes a 
high finish and can be used for staining to imitate other 
woods. There are dozens of uses where Port Orford 
Cedar is unexcelled. Let us give you a few pointers 
that will mean more business for you. 


Write for Prices Now. 


C. A: Smith Lumber Co. 


711 Syndicate Bldg, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 
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| Buy Redwood 
l Direct From the Mill. 
l 


If you are not familiar with the many selling 
points and individual characteristics of Redwood, 
now is the time to investigate it. Your customers 
will be demanding it and if you are unable to 
supply their needs you are opening the door for 
your competitor. Take our tip and place your 
order today for 
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1 ‘Noyo Brand” : 
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m Wide Finish 
Shingles 


Tanks 
Siding 


Lattice 
Factory 








‘ Silo Stock Mouldings Lumber 
Buy it direct from the mill in straight or mixed 
cars. We mix to suit your needs and guarantee 


y prompt shipments and satisfaction. 


Write for Prices Today. 


Union Lumber Company 
FORT BRAGG, CAL. 
i. [| — | —— | — 1 —— | —— JT —— | 
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ALBION LUMBER CO. 


THEODORE LERCH, _Mills, Yards and Gen'l Offices, 
Hobart Bldg., San Francisco Albion, California. 


























































ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
ALSO 

California Sugar and White Pine 

Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN'S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
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Su 8 
Fir Flooring 


and dealers who make ita 
leader say its quality offers 
their customers the biggest 
value obtainable in flooring. 


Vertical Grain 


Fir, Spruce 
Western 
Hemlock 


Red Cedar 
Products 


Tell Us Your Needs. 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 
General Office TACOMA, WASH. 


822 Tacom Bidg., 
706 Lbr. Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 


In addition 
to V. G. 
Flooring 
we can 
also ship 
mixed 

cars of 


BRANCH OFFICE: 








Dealers 


operating yards at stations reached by C. M. & 
St. P. Railway or tariff connections thereof, 
deal extensively with 


JFACTURERS AND CAR AND CARGO SHIPPERS 


PORT: ANGELES, WASHINGION = 


Maite 







Se F 


FIR ) SPRUCE 
WESTERN HEMLOCK LUMBER 


Daily cut, 600,000 feet. 
Well-balanced stock of the finest quality and superior mill work. 


Red Cedar Shingles 
Daily cut, 1,000,000 Shingles. 
Correctly made; Right thickness; and from the Finest Timber. 











LONG FIR JOISTS... 
ano BIG TIMBERS &=" 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 


wars: Hl. B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Qur ‘ens CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description 











and a mill on Lake Sammamish, about 20 miles east of 
Seattle, has started constructing four new single charge 
Grand Rapids dry kilns. The company has been gradually 
increasing its equipment and facilities for further manu- 
facturing its lumber during the last year and this is the 
last step toward the completion of an up-to-date plant. The 
company has been operating the plant, which is located at a 
station called Monahan, for a great many years and has 
made the aforementioned improvements without closing down 
the plant. 

Following a conference between representatives of trunk- 
line railroads and the State Public Service Commission, the 
latter has announced that it will issue a demurrage order 
going into effect Dec. 13, with' a new schedule of demurrage 
charges in this State, which will be based on the new de- 
murrage rate agreed upon by shippers and carriers before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Shippers thruout the 
State offered no objection to the new schedule as a tempo- 
rary measure to relieve the car shortage. 

R. R. Fox, Seattle manager for the Simonds Manufacturing 
Co., well known saw manufacturer, returned to Seattle this 
week after a month’s absence in the East. Mr. Fox, in 
addition to his connection in the saw business, is secretary 
of the Washington Shipping Corporation, which has a num- 
ber of wodd auxiliary schooners under construction in this 
city. Mr. Fox reports increased demands for ships turned 
out on the Pacific coast, because of the inability of Atlantic 
coast plants to satisfy demands. He says that everything 
points to an even greater demand for wooden ships than 
has been seen during the last year. 

Another shipbuilder who returned to Seattle from an east- 
ern trip this week is Edgar Ames, head of the Ames Ship- 
building & Drydock Co., of this city, whose plant is under 
construction at the present time. Mr. Ames expects to de- 
vote his attention to speeding up the construction work on 
this new plant even more than has been done. He says this 
company’s operations will be a permanent addition to Seat- 
tle’s industries and will continue to operate regardless of 
booms or declines in the shipbuilding industry. 

Fred Bosworth, sales manager of the C. M. McCoy Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, spent several days in Seattle this week. 
Mr. Bosworth was interested in placing business for his com- 
pany with Coast mills and spoke particularly encouragingly 
of the railroad construction and car building business. Rail- 
road material has always been a specialty of the McCoy com- 
pany. 

Robert Smith, who has recently taken charge of the whole- 
sale department of the Webster Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, 
was a Seattle visitor during the week. 

Hubert Cummings, recently in the employ of the John D. 
Collins Lumber Co., wholesaler with offices in the White 
Building, this city, has severed his connection with that 
concern and gone to Great Falls, Mont., where he has taken 
a position with the Rogers-Templeton Lumber Co., of that 
city. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Dec. 9.—At a meeting of the shingleweavers held in this 
city Dec. 6, it was voted that the strike be renewed. Opera- 
tives want the union scale paid, but do not ask for rein- 
statement. They assert that unless the mill owners agree 
to this by Monday, Dec. 11, the strike will go into effect 
and the union will resume picketing at the shingle mills. The 
strike committee assert that the only demand being made by 
the shingleweavers’ union is simply one of wages and thet 
the matter of “closed shop’ has never been an issue. 

The Jamison mill closed down Dec. 2 for a few weeks. 
Lack of cars was the principal cause of the shutdown, altho 
certain repairs were necessary. Rucker’s mill at Lake 
Stevens has been closed down for a week thru lack of cars 
to handle its shipments. It is expected to resume operation 
Dec. 11. Several of the mills are running intermittently and 
the present output is estimated at about 30 percent of 
normal. 

The schooner Crescent is loading at the Crown Lumber Co. 
at Mukilteo for Australian ports. 

The barge Big Bonanza, loaded with a capacity cargo of 
lumber from the Crown plant, left Mukilteo Dec. 7 on its 
return trip to California ports. The Big Bonanza is being 
towed south by the tug Hercules. 


BONNERS FERRY, IDAHO 


Dec. 9.—A Canadian lumbering concern, represented by J. 
S. Deschamps, of Nelson, B. C., has contracted for all the fir 
and tamarack logs that can be logged in the Copeland dis- 
trict, on the Kootenai River, this winter. The Copeland 
Trading Co. represents the Canadian lumbering firm locally 
and officials of that company figure that 2,000,000 feet of fir 
and tamarack will be ready for the drive down the Kootenai 
next spring. The timber will be logged by farmers of the 
Copeland district from their own holdings. 

The Milwaukee Land Co., of St. Joe, Ida., has closed down 
its single band sawmill owing to ice in the log booms. The 
company’s contracters will continue logging thruout the 
winter. ‘The officials of the Milwaukee company plan a 
general reconstruction of its mills, which were put in hur- 
riedly for the purpose of getting out ties and timbers for the 
Milwaukee railroad when it was building its line thru that 
district. The improvements planned will give the St. Joe 
mill a capacity of 350,000 feet a day. 

The market for ties and cedar products in this district is 
especially good and as a consequence there are a dozen con- 
tractors working with crews of from twelve to fifty men 
within a radius of fifty miles of Bonners Ferry. There are 
eleven logging camps in a radius of fifteen miles of Bonners 
Ferry working on contracts running from 2,000,000 to 5,000,- 
000 feet of logs for nearby lumber companies. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Dec. 9.—The Silver Falls Timber Co., of which M. C. 
Woodward is secretary and general manager, is prosecuting 
the construction of its new mill at Silverton and will have 
it ready for operation soon after the first of the year, a 
few weeks later than the time originally set. Back of 
Silverton, where the company has large bodies of timber, 
logging is carried on and the usual quantity of logs is being 
gotten out. The company maintains its Portland offices in 
the Northwestern Bank Building. 

The red cedar shingle market has improved considerably 
and as a result the Menefee Lumber Co., of this city, is now 
operating its four mills in this district. 

C. E. Michener, secretary of the Lewis River Tie & Lumber 
Mills Association, says that the association mills located on 
the north fork of the Lewis River, a tributary on the north 
side of the Columbia River, are idle and will remain so 
till the lumber market improves to the point where it is 
possible to obtain about $11 for ties. The mills on the east 
fork of the river, too, are idle. These are not connected 
with the association. 


a 
Ben Hazen, secretary of the Douglas Fir Lumber Co., of 
this city, with offices in the Yeon Building, is now en route 


home from an extended tour of the States that took him 
as far.east as New York. On his way back Mr. Hazen 
visited Chicago, St. Louis, Pittsburgh and other centers, 
studying trade conditions. He is expected to reach Port. 
land next Tuesday. 

H. B. Van Duzer, manager of the Inman-Poulsen Lumber 
Co. here, states that while business is improving an actiyo 
improvement in fir can hardly be expected until the close 
of the European war, when he expects the lumber manufac. 
turers of the world will be taxed to capacity with orders 
Business would be excellent now, he pointed out, but for the 
difficulty in making deliveries. 

Nearly all of the larger mills in the upper Willamette 
Valley are in operation, excepting that of the Silverton 
Lumber Co. at Silverton and it will resume operations in g 
few days, according to a report just received here. Jay §, 
Hamilton, of the Jay S. Hamilton Lumber Co., with offices 
in the Lumbermen’s Building, says that, notwithstanding 
the car shortage, business is pretty good, but that the eng 
of the war only will bring the activity for which the indus. 
try has patiently been waiting for several years. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Dec. 12.—Residence and other small building construction 
in which lumber is the principal building material features 
the building situation in this territory, with the result 
that the retail yards continue to enjoy the prosperous con- 
ditions that have existed for several months. The first 
wintry, snowy weather has arrived in this section of the 
State, marking the cessation of the belated Indian summer, 
This has naturally resulted in an improved labor condition, 
as considerable socalled summer work has now been aban- 
doned. Contractors, retailers and manufacturers have been 
benefited by the improvement and, according to reports from 
the northern part of Wisconsin and upper Michigan, labor 
appears to be quite plentiful for woods’ work. With wages 
still high and with the food prices equally so, the unem- 
ployed are taking to work in the woods for the winter. 

The big mill of the Wachsmuth Lumber Co. at Bayfield 
has been closed after producing approximately 10,000,000 
feet of lumber besides a large output of lath and other 
sawmill products. The plant had been in operation since 
early spring and operations continued about two weeks 
longer than a year ago. The crew will be kept busy until 
reopening on general repair work and overhauling about 
the mill and yards. Three logging camps and the output 
of several jobbers’ camps will provide logs for the coming 
sawing season. 

At the completion of the construction of the second story 
of the new hardwood flooring plant of the W. E. Williams 
Hardwood Co. at Oconto last week the company was host 
to the citizens of that place at a dancing party. The 
area of the floor, which is covered with hardwood flooring 
and on which no machinery had yet been placed, is 73 by 
200 feet, making an ideal dancing pavilion. Work on the 
installation of machinery, arriving daily, is being rushed to 
completion. The plant will be in operation about Jan. 15 
or Feb. 1, it is stated. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Dec. 12.—The Minnesota State timber board has ordered 
a special sale of timber at the State capitol Jan. 20, and will 
advertise tracts of timber aggregating 22,000,000 feet for sale 
at that time. At the regular sale in October, out of about 
28,000,000 feet offered, 16,000,000 feet were disposed of. 
County saies in northern Minnesota during the winter will 
dispose of a large amount of stuff in small tracts, but under 
the law any piece scaling over 100,000 feet must be put up at 
a State sale. Extra sales like this are unusual, but one was 
deemed advisable this year because of many tracts being iso- 
lated and subject to fire loss, and considerable tamarack is 
being put on the market to save it from destruction by saw 
flies. 

Minneapolis building permits will far exceed all previous 
records this year, and in fact already have done so without 
counting December permits. The total for eleven months is 
$17,918,641, compared with $15,014,340 for the same months 


last year. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Dec. 9.—The lumber trade lately has been active. Dealers 
whose stocks had been allowed to run down owing to the 
light demand during the fall are buying freely in view of 
improved conditions and the prospect of further increases in 
prices. The market in all lines is strengthening and indica- 
tions continue to point to a considerable shortage in the cut 
of logs, the output necessarily being limited by the impossi- 
bility of securing an adequate supply of labor. So far the 
weather has been favorable for logging operations and the 
cut has been good for the number of-men employed. The 


demand for export to American points is increasing, ingui- - 


ries covering all lines, but shipments have been greatly 
delayed by the car shortage. 

E. J. Zavitz, head of the recently established Provincial 
branch of Forestry and Fire Prevention, is actively engaged 
in the work of organization and obtaining information from 
lumbermen and settlers as a guide for the necessary legisla- 
tion to be enacted by the Provincial legislature. It is 
probable that this will include a strict permit system making 
it necessary for settlers to obtain permission of the fire 
ranging officials before burning brush. It is also proposed 
considerably to extend the powers of town councils for pur 
poses of fire prevention, giving them control of the area for 
a certain distance outside the town so that dangerous bush 
may be removed. Northern Ontario will be divided into 
three districts with a supervisor for each, and each of these 
will again be subdivided with a staff of rangers with chiefs 
in charge. \ 

American capitalists have lately been actively secking in- 
vestments in pulp properties and water powers in ~ 
Oltana Valley. It is understood that overtures were uae 
for the purchase of the property of the BE. B. Eddy Co. st 
Hull, Que., involving a cash payment of $5,000,000, but ‘. 
the controlling interests representing the family of }. t 
Eddy refused to consider the matter. It is expected tha 
some important transactions may be announced at any - 

Dr. Gussow, Canadian plant pathologist, announces boo 
unless some means can be found effectively to combat ye 
white pine blister rust the pine forests of Canada will : 
destroyed in comparatively few years. The forestry ipa 
ments of the Canadian and Provincial Governments, ra 
Commission of Conservation, Canadian Lumbermen’s Asso¢ F 
tion and Canadian Forestry Association are expected to vk 
operate in arousing the public to the extent of the dange 
and taking preventive measures. 
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SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Dec, 11.—With demand .greater than supply and prices 
strong and showing no tendency to weaken the yellow pine 
market is very satisfactory and lumbermen of this territory 
have good reason to be encouraged over the situation except 
insofar as it pertains to car shortage, which is still ex- 
ceedingly acute and troublesome. An immense volume of 
pusiness is already booked and much more is being offered. 

Altho the insufficiency of equipment Las compelled a num- 
ber of mills to, reject some of the business offered and has 
caused other annoyance the shortage, on the other hand, 
has affected the market to a considerable extent, for car 
companies have been buying heavily and some items as a 
result have grown scarce. Demand for rolling stock is ab- 
normal, One company reports selling all of its 1x4- and 6- 
inch B and better No. 1 and No. 2 to car companies at an 
advance of $2 above the highest price obtainable from the 
yards. ‘The price is being steadily raised. Another evi- 
dence of the price improvement is the recent appearance of 
a circular offering an advance of $1 over a price of $19 and 
$20 f. o. b. mill, at which a certain company sold a million 
feet of 1x4—9- and 10-foot No. 1 car siding recently. This 
indicates that there is no weakening tendency in the market. 
Many companies are getting all the business they care to 
take without looking for it, and this situation has a tendency 
to keep the prices up. 

A feature of the demand is the strong call for retail yard 
stock, and it is with difficulty that orders can be placed, 
particularly for B and _ better flooring, ceiling and drop 
siding, because 4- and 6-inch B and better strips are being 
used for car material, which is in heavy demand, with prices 
exceeding those offered for the retail yard stock. 

Weather conditions lately have been excellent, and labor 
has become more plentiful since the picking of the cotton 
crop and, except for the shortage of cars, the yellow pine 
millmen are enjoying splendid conditions. Altho the car 
shortage has hindered the filling of orders for retailers, 
building activities have been taking on additional stimula- 
tion and prospects for the new year could hardly be 
brighter. There have been a number of big real estate deals 
in Shreveport, especially in the business section, and sev- 
eral new business houses are being planned for the early 
future. 

According to recent advices from Washington, D. C., rep- 
resentatives of Texas interests are optimistic in the belief 
that the Shreveport-Texas rate case will be reopened upon 
an application recently argued before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The Texas interests are reported as ex- 
pressing the opinion that if the reopening is authorized 
there will be an agreement reached without the necessity 
of another extensive hearing on the issues. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Dec. 12.—The trade shows a considerable slackening up. 
which is natural at this time of year when all commercial 
firms are getting ready to take inventories. But trade never- 
theless manifests an unexpected degree of activity for this 
time of year. The locai yards say that they still are doing 
a very good business with country yards, altho the city 
business has about closed up. There is a good demand, espe- 
cially for dimension stuff and timbers, some of the local 
yards finding it difficult to supply the demand for the latter. 
Stocks in most lines are greatiy reduced. 

The car situation supplies many angles which the lum- 
bermen spend much time in discussing. Most of them are 
inclined to believe that the railroads do them a great in- 
justice in compelling them in many ways to pay for the 
shortcomings of the roads themselves. As yet they have dis- 
covered no way to protect themselves and most of them 
believe that it will be a period of two months yet before 
there is any relief in the car situation. 

Julius Seidel, head of the Seidel Lumber Co., left Tuesday 
night for Detroit, where he will join Secretary E. D. Ten- 
nant in a black cat tour of eastern cities, including Detroit, 
Cleveland and Buffalo. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Dec. 11.—Bill orders are virtually priceless and the mill 
fortunate enough to have available cars and thus in a 
position to make prompt deliveries can name its own prices 
on dimension. There is a strong demand and the market is 
steady, with all values firm and showing an upward tend- 
ency. The car situation is virtually unchanged. 

Mrs. H. J. Lutcher, widow of the founder of the Lutcher 
& Moore Lumber Co. here, today purchased property on 
which a hospital will be erected. Plans for the structure 
have not yet been made public, but it is understood that no 
pains will be spared to make it modern in all respects. 

Work on the Orange municipal wharves is scheduled to 
begin next week. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Dec. 11.—That the effects of the car shortage are being felt 
more keenly each week in Marinette and Menominee was the 
assertion made today by local lumbermen. ‘The shortage 
grows more acute each week and practically the only kind 
of cars local lumber shippers are receiving are the open 
gondolas in which it is possible to ship only the rough lumber. 

The clamor for lumber which is coming from many sources 
heretofore unheard of, has caused 35 percent of the lumber 
companies of Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota to with- 
draw their quotations from the market, according to a well 
known Marinette lumberman, who declared that his company 
Was quoting prices only on stock which was desirable to move. 
The amount of undesirable stock is small, he said, because 
every grade is in great demand. 

Prices are stiff and altho advances are not being made 
Tapidly, lumber quotations for the last three months show 
that an upward trend has been maintained. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Dec. 9.—Severe weather conditions have somewhat handi- 
capped the retail trade in western Canada during the last 
Week, building operations being rushed before the extreme 
Weather comes. There stiil is a good demaid from country 
Points with collections remaining at a high standard. 
ad railway board has been asked by the Canadian Lum- 
ecg s Association to postpone consideration of the hear- 
ried = tn application of the railway companies to increase 
: lurrage charges from $1 to $4 a day and to cancel excep- 

ons to the present rules. The matter was set down for 


hearing on Dec. 11 in Toronto, Ont. 
British seo B. C., the lumber exporting interests of 


a mi Columbia have perfected an arrangement which they 
i afident will profoundly affect the conditions of the 
one tag industry and shortly restore British Columbia’s 
rt r export trade to substantial proportions. With one 

eption, all of the mills have agreed to consolidate or pool 


their output for export purposes which will be handled by 
the Canadian Trading: Co., an organization incorporated in 
the Coast Province some time ago, which thus becomes a big 
selling agency. Thru its connections in London and San 
Francisco the Canadian Trading Co. is able to guarantee 
tonnage for lumber shipments within a very short time, and 
it has also chartered all the vessels now being built in 
British Columbia for the lumber trade, with one exception. 

An interesting report has just been published upon whole- 
sale lumber prices in Canada for the year 1915 by the 
Department of Labor. The report states that there was an 
almost continuous decline in the price of lumber from 1913 
to the end of 1915. In preparing a chart of prices the 
average prices from 1890 to 1899 are taken as the standard, 
and the advances or decreases since that time are quoted in 
percentages, the standard being considered 100. In the year 
1910 the prices of lumber, including all the chief lines of 
lumber produced in Canada, stood at an average of 160, 
indicating an advance of 60 percent over the prices during 
the standard period. During 1911 the prices advanced rap- 
idly during the first three months, reaching 167, where they 
continued during the next three months, then falling to 163 
during July, August and September, and closing the year at 
164. During 1912 a gradual advance occurred with slight 
fluctuations, until at the close of the year prices stood at 
170%. The year 1913 opened with rapidly advancing prices, 
which <ontinued thruout the first nine months, reaching 185 
at the end of September, and easing off to 184 at the end 
of December. This decrease, which commenced about Octo- 
ber, 1913, was continued practically thruout 1914 and 1915. 
At the end of 1914 the price was 179 and at the end of 
1915 it was 175. 

Preparations are well under way for the annual conven- 
tion of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association of 
Canada, to be held at Winnipeg Jan. 24 to 26. Several well- 
known lumbermen have been secured to address the con- 
vention. 


WOOD BLOCKS AS A SIDEWALK gMATERIAL 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 13.—Since the morning of Dee. 4 
the Boston public has come to the conclusion that wood 
block paving makes about the most comfortable side- 
walk offered by modern civilization. Mr. and Mrs. 
Average Citizen were given the opportunity to arrive 
at this very interesting conclusion by the new traffic 
rules on Washington Street, effective until after the 
Christmas holidays. 

Washington Street in the department store district 
is Boston’s busiest thorofare, and it is so narrow that 
it is said to rank among the most congested streets in 
the world. The new traffic rules are effective until 
Jan. 13, but if they prove as successful as they have 
these first three days the chances are that the rules will 
be made permanent. The rules make Washington 
Street a one-way highway for north-bound traffic and 
divert all surface cars to a route thru adjoining streets. 
Automobiles and vehicular traffic are required to remain 
within the limits of the double street car tracks. 

Now Washington Street between Essex and Franklin 
streets, the section made an exclusively north-bound 
thorofare, is paved with wood blocks, while the side- 
walks are of granolithic and granite. And since Mon- 
day morning everyone has seemed to prefer walking 
on these wood blocks surfacing the street to parading 
over the sidewalks on the hard, cold stone. A repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, whose atten- 
tion had been called to the quite natural phenomenon, 
observed that several sections of sidewalk where the 
show windows were not too attractive were quite de- 
serted by shoppers, while the stretches of wood block 
between tracks and curb were crowded almost uncom- 
fortably by the hurrying pedestrians, 

It would seem, therefore, that practical experience 
has shown that wood block paving will make an unusu- 
ally attractive sidewalk material. It is certain that 
pedestrians prefer walking over resilient, silent wood 
blocks to the jolting of a stroll on stone, either natural 
or artificial. And there can be no question of the dur- 
ability of wood blocks—it has proved that under all 
classes of traffic and the hardest usage on hundreds 
of busy city streets in this and other countries. 








EXPECT GREATER ACTIVITY IN 1917 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 12.—Of the visiting lumbermen to 
the South making headquarters in New Orleans the last two 
weeks were H. W. Kanouse and H. M. Jessup, of the H. W. 
Kanouse Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. These gentlemen are in 
close touch with the retail trade in Michigan as well as the 
large consumers in the output of the best yellow pine and 
cypress mills, and form a strong connecting link between both 
branches of the trade, as they are lumbermen of experience 
and are not only familiar with the woods they handle but 
with the needs of the retail customers. They have been very 
successful in handling a large amount of good lumber from 
the South. Both reported encouraging mill connections and 
that they expect in 1917 a greater activity and the develop- 
ment of more trade with their customers and an even larger 
sale of southern woods in Michigan and adjoining teritory 
than they have had. 








HYMENEAL 








HUTSON-DEAN.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Dean, of Avalon, Wis., was solem- 
nized the marriage of their daughter, Daisy May to 
Thomas R. Hutson, of Janesville, Wis. The ceremony 
was performed by Reverend Horning, of the Emerald 
Grove Congregational Church. Mr. and Mrs. Hutson left 
for a short trip to Chicago and on their return will reside 
in Janesville, where Mr. Hutson is engaged in the auto- 
mobile business. The bride’s father is head of the Dean 
Lumber Co., of Avalon, Wis. 





DREW-SCHMIDT.—A prominent lumberman of Walker, 


La., William Drew and Miss Vida Schmidt, daughter of 
Mrs. M. A. Schmidt, of Washington, La., were married 
Dec. 6, at the home of the bride’s aunt, Mrs. W. Davie, in 

Following the ceremony the young couple 


Washington. ( 
left for Walker, La., where they will make their home, 
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PACIFIC COAST | 
rightly applied means satisfied al 


When you buy from a firm handling the 
variety we handle you avoid prejudiced ad- 
r. 


vice. Try it on your next o 
— 
Fir, Spruce, 


Eastern Oregon Soft 
Cedar and Larch ©=»s California White 
Factory Saors Sugar 
e aho e 
seuesants 8 Western Soft 


Specialty. 

‘OREGON-WASHINGTON LBR. & MFG. CO. 
General Office SEATTLE Henry Building 

q Address all inquiries to EASTERN SALES OFFICE, 652 Otis Bldg., Chicago, Ill. -J 














Idaho White Pine Mfrs’ Agency 


General Offices, 
McKnight Bldg., 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 





BOISE PAYETTE LUMBER CO., Boise, Idaho. 
BONNERS FERRY LUMBER CO., Bonners Ferry, Idaho. 
DOVER LUMBER CO., Dover, Idaho. 

HUMBIRD LUMBER CO., Sandpoint, Ida.; Kootenai, Ida. 
McGOLDRICK LUMBER CO.,, Spokane, Wash. 
MILWAUKEE LAND CO., St. Joe, Idaho. 

POTLATCH LUMBER CO., Potlatch, Ida.; Elk River, Ida. 
EDWARD RUTLEDGE TIMBER CO., Coeur d’Alene, Ida. 


SALES OFFICES: 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















ina: 


Lumber Company 


[NDEX- ALENA 
A 


Mills at INDEX, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Pacific Coast Forest Products 


Send us your Inquiries for:— 
Rough and Sized Timbers 
General Yard Stock 
Rough Green Clears 
Tank Stock 


MIXED CARS — Lumber and Shingles 








WOOD & IVERSON, Inc. 


HOBART, WASH. 


Manufacturers:— 

FIR:—Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, Long 
Timbers, Joists, Dimension, Lath and Battens. 

CEDAR:—Bevel Siding and Shingles. 

HEMLOCK:—Boards and Shiplap. 


Mixed Cars our Specialty—Ship ts by all roads. 

















__TIMBER ESTIMATORS _ 





@ JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


| oe-agengez tats NEW ORLEANS ) 











TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Our reports are the result’ of the honest 
work of experienced men. We deal in facts. 


JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 


TIMBER ESTIMATOR 


TIMBER ESTIMATES, TIMBER MAPS, 
LOGGING PLANS. 


D. E. LAUDERBURN, presbyterian Bids. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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PciEss 
LUMBER 
AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. | 


Sales Agency for 10 Mills on Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor. 


Exclusive Agents for 
Acme Premium Brand 


Unexcelied Premium Brand Shingles 


Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast, 
Cedar “Rite Grade Brand’’ Shingles, 


Bevel Siding. 
Factory Lumber, all grades 
Spruce and sizes; Bevel Siding. 
2 
Yellow Fir — Soft Old Growth. 
Our immense output insures Prompt Service. 
Chicago Sales Office: +. a?moone, Representative. 
Minneapolis Sales Office: 4’ Sires” “Homesentane 


















Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Cal. W. & Sugar Pine 
Redwood 
Factory Plank 


Fir 
Spruce and 


Cedar 


Pacific Coast Lumber 
in 











Prompt Shipments 


W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Office: QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


‘ a 
FIR cs" CEDAR 





























Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles. 








WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 











IDAHO || WALLACE -BALLORD || WESTERN 
a LUMBER CO. ee 
609-614 Lumber Exchange, specialty of 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. Shop. 
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PRUCE 
and FIR 
LUMBER 


RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES 


umurectonsn Wesolicit “Specialty” Business 


on me, 
EP REASTEACS 
ppAAOE MAR SS 






Grays Harbor Commercial Co., C°SMOEOUS: 


JUUUNALGENAOUATU SEND 








The O. Wollenweber Co. 


304-5 Broadway Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


Long Fir Timbers and Lath 


GREENWOOD BRAND SHINGLES 
CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
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V. F. Mashek, president of the Pilsen Lumber Co., Chicago, 
spent most of the week at the mill operations of the company 
at Baytield, Wis. 


Jesse W. Thompson, of Rockford, Ill., formerly of Memphis, 
who is now connected with Percy I’. Stone, the well known 
wholesaler, was in Chicago on Thursday and pronounced 
business good, 


Herbert J. Reinhard, sales representative in this ‘territory 
for the Colfax Hardwood Lumber Co., of Colfax, La., left 
early in the week for Pennsylvania points and expects to be 
gone over the holidays. 


A. M. McGehee, of the McGehee Veneer & Lumber Co., of 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., while in Chicago during the week said that 
business conditions are good and that the veneer people in 
the South expect trade to move along well for some time. 

William 8S. Winegar, president of the Vilas County Lumber 


Co., who spends most of his time at the mill of the company 
at Winegar, Wis., was in Chicago during the week at the 


local sales office of the company in the New York Life, 


Building. 


W. S. Nurenburg, Chicago representative of the Wheeler, 
Osgood Co., of Tacoma, Wash., after being confined to his 
room at the Hotel Sherman for a few weeks on account of 
illness, is again at his office in the Lumber Exchange 
Building. 


W. L. Hutcheson, of Indianapolis, Ind., general president 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners, was in 
Chicago on Wednesday conferring with officials of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association on matters of 
mutual interest. 


Among the southern humbermen in Chicago during the week 
were Lee H. Shepherd, of Montgomery, Ala., of the W. L. 
Shepherd Lumber. Co., and J. C. Morris, of the Louisiana 
Pine Co., New Orleans, La. Mr. Morris left during the week 
for Pittsburgh and New York on business, 


Among Chicago lumbermen who left for southern mill 
points this week were G. H. Holloway, of the Utley-Holloway 
Co., Conway Building, and J. H. Stannard, who was recently 
chosen Chicago representative of the Baker-Matthews Lumber 
Co., of Sikeston, Mo. They expected to be away ten days or 
two weeks. 


George D. Griffith, head of George D. Griffith & Co., Mrs. 
Griffith and their daughter, Nina, expect to leave Tuesday for 
Bradentown, Fla. Mrs. and Miss Griffith will remain in the 
South all winter, while Mr. Griffith expects to spend a month 
at Bradentown, where the Griffiths have been going for sey- 
eral winter seasons, 


Frank D. Wherritt, Chicago representative of the Sabine 
Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., expects to leave early next 
week for the South, which will permit him to spend the holi- 
days with his parents at Trail, Okla. He will first go to St. 
Louis and after his visit with the home folks will spend 
several days at the five mills of the Sabine Lumber Co. 


Ted Bay, of the L. Bay Lumber Co., had an opportunity 
during the week to forget all about the car shortage and 
other little incidental troubles connected with the game of 
selling lumber and spent the week serving on a jury in the 
municipal court. He found things moving much faster in 
the municipal court than cars have from the South lately. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Pollock, of Coldwater, .-Mich., ac- 
companied ‘by their daughters, Miss Rosamond, who is a 
student at Rockford College, Rockford, Ill., and Miss Wini- 
fred, spent the week-end in Chicago, returning home Sunday. 
Mr. Pollock is a former president of the Michigan Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, and operates the yard of 8S. Pollock 
& Son at Coldwater. 


F. C. Broadway, traffic manager of the Missouri Lumber 
& Land Exchange, Kansas City, Mo., stopped in Chicago 
Monday on his way to Washington, D. C., where he is to take 
part in a transportation conference to be attended by repre- 
sentatives for the carriers as well as the shippers. While 
here Mr. Broadway said that so far there were no indications 
of relief in the car shortage situation in the South. 


Secretary F. F. Fish, of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, left for Memphis, Tenn., Wednesday evening, to 
attend a special meeting of the inspection rules committee of 
the association for the purpose of discussing the rules cov- 
ering the grading of cypress. Charles H. Barnaby, of Green- 
eastle, Ind., a director and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the association, was in Chicago last Saturday in 
conference with Secretary Fish on association matters, 


One of the regrets of those who attended the Northern 
Lumbermen’s Salesmanship Conference at Merrill, Wis., last 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday was that A. H. Stange, presi- 
dent of the A. H. Stange Co., of Merrill, was unable to be 
present on account of illness. Last week Mr. Stange came 
to Chicago on a business trip and was taken sick here. He 
was not able to return to Merrill until Sunday night, and on 
a train reaching there after most of the visitors had departed. 


Mill representatives of the operations in the North of the 
Hines Lumber Co.—the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., Virginia, 
Minn.; St. Croix Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Winton, 
Minn.; and the Park Falls Lumber Co., Park Falls, Wis.— 
were in Chicago Wednesday for a conference at the offices 
of the Hines Lumber Co. Herbert Vanlandingham, who for 
several years has been connected with the mill of the Mis- 
souri Lumber & Land Exchange at Fisher, La., has joined 
the Hines sales force and will have charge of sales of yellow 
pine to local buyers. 


D. E, Hewit, of Huntington, and B. W. Ackles, of Buck- 
hannon, secretary of the Alton Lumber Co., were two. West 
Virginia lumbermen who were in Chicago part of the week. 
Mr. Ackles, whose company is a manufacturer and wholesaler 
of poplar, oak and ash, declared that business is very good 
and expects conditions to continue good. Mr. Hewit, a manu- 
facturer of hardwood lumber, bill oak and ties, was in Chi- 
cago not only on business but to visit his daughter, Miss 
Lina, who is attending a musical college here. Speaking of 
business conditions he said that trade had been very good 
of late and he was hopeful that the present prosperous 
situation would continue. 


W. T. Culver, vice president and general manager of the 
Stearns Salt & Lumber Co., of Ludington, Mich., while in 
Chicago Monday stated that the present lumber situation 
was looking very good, not only at the company’s northern 


mill but with the southern operations in which 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL | 


't is inter. 


ested. He declared that conditions were begin: ‘ng to take 
on a tone as if lumbermen were going to have their innings 
altho not anything more than they were entitle to, The 
extra cost of logging in the North this winter, he said, Would 
mean a higher priced product next spring, and he thought 
that labor prices would be maintained on a hich level for 


some time, 


George J. Farnsworth, president of the Oconto Co.,, on he 
turn from the North early in the week, said thit many of 
those in charge of woods operations find the labor Situation 
easier, as the approach of cold weather has begun to find the 


men drifting back to camp. 


He thought, however, that there 


was going to be a lighter supply of white cedar Doles, posts 
and ties this season than for a long time, because of the 
extreme labor scarcity during the time that the supply was 


made ready in the woods to be taken out. 


Mr. Farnsworth 


said that he had been informed that the operators fartho 
north around the Ashland district were still complaining of 


lack of men. 


W. M. Beebe, manager of the yellow pine department of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., was in Chicago a part of the week and 
declared that altho the car situation in the South seemed to 
be undergoing some relief the general opinion among yellow 
pine millmen was that this relief was only temporary anj 
that the car shortage would continue thruout the winter, 
Mr. Beebe said that there was no longer any heavy trafic 
south to Gulf ports that would take cars there that could be 
loaded back and for this reason lumber manufacturers jp 
the South would likely continue to suffer from lack of an ade. 


quate car supply. 


Speaking about conditions generally he 


said that business is good and will likely remain go with 
yellow pine manufacturers for some weeks at least, Mr, 
Beebe declared that the Long-Bell Lumber Co. mills, like 
most others in the South, were loaded with orders that 
without any additional ones would perhaps require seven 
weeks to clear the files, and that there was expectation that 
in a short time the Government would let a big order for 
yellow pine to be used in coustructive operations along the 
border and that this order would be helpful to the trade, 


Among the Chicagoans who attended the Northern Lun- 
bermen’s Salesmanship Conference at Merrill, Wis., on last 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday were J. F. Halpin and R. ¢. 
Shead, of the C. H. Worcester Lumber Co.; Murdock Mac. 
Leod, Oconto Co.; H. A. Dewey, of the Hines Lumber (Co.; 
John F. Fountain, representative in’ this territory of the 
Turtle Lake Lumber Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich.; J. A. 
Gorman, sales manager of the Vilas County Lumber Co.; 6. 
S. Cortis, of the Sawyer Goodman Co., and J. A. DePaut, of 


the Lake Independence Lumber Co. 


J. P. Bushong, of the 


Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co., Gladstone, Mich., who 
was at the conference, spent a day in Chicago early in the 
week and expected to visit Bay City and other Michigan 


points before he returned to Gladstone. 


A large delegation 


of Michigan lumbermen were present at the conference—one 
feature, perhaps more than anything else, that pleased the 


Wisconsin members. 


The presence of the Wolverine contin- 


gent proved conclusively the codperative spirit necessary for 
the sales forces of the industry in the two States, and it is 
quite likely that the next sales conference will be held at 
some Michigan city, the Wisconsin members to be asked to 


come over. 


Had it not been for the presence of some of the 


Wolverine lumbermen perhaps the impromptu vaudeville 
staged Saturday evening would also have been minus some of 


its star features. 


The dancing exhibit of J. E. Dewey, of the 


Stearns Salt & Lumber Co., of Ludington, Mich., and W. B. 
Vogelsang, of the Turtle Lake Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., was of such a character that it looked as if the team 


was just fresh from the Orpheum circuit. 


The hunting stunt 


of Mr. Dewey also had earmarks of his never having been out 


of the northern woods. 


Other headliners on the impromptl 


program were August J. Stange, of Merrill; M. J. Fox, of 
the Von Platen Lumber Co., Iron Mountain, Mich.; BE. M. 
Holland, of the Cartier-Holland Lumber Co., and “Mike” 
O’Brien, of Oshkosh, of the Sawyer-Goodman Lumber Co. 
and the Goodman Lumber Co. in Wisconsin territory. Mr 
Stange acted the part of a lumber buyer of a local concert, 
while the others were visiting salesmen, and the little “skit” 
they put on proved a laugh provoking hit. 





PERSONAL NOTES FROM THE CRESCENT CITY 


New ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 12.—W. H. Sullivan, general mal 
ager of the Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, drop 


into New Orleans a few days ago on business. 


He says work 


is progressing on the big paper board mill and carly next 
year that plant will be aiding in meeting the big demand in 


that line. 


He was well pleased with the number of orders 


coming into the lumber department, and he should be, for his 
company’s splendidly equipped mill is producing nearly 


1,000,000 feet daily. 


D. K. Jeffris, of Jeffris, La., and Chicago, was in and 


about New Orleans last week. 


He reported a good ruD of 


orders and if he could get all the cars needed he would be 
happy. He said the big contract of material for New York 
City had been practically completed, with satisfactory results. 
He has under consideration adding other lines to his col 
pany’s hardwood manufacturing plant, which, except duritg 
high water periods, is well located for putting ou cars some 
of the best hardwood grown in Louisiana. 

Lumbermen thruout the Southland are evincing much in- 
terest in the condition of Charles S. Keith, president of the 
Southern Pine Association, who has been seriously ill at the 
St. Francis Hotel in San Francisco, but latest reports from 
there indicate that he is on the road to recovery. ' 

EB. A. Thornton, of the Thornton-Claney Lumier pee 
Chicago, spent several days last week in the South, spending 


in that section. 


_ much of the time at the Jackson (Miss.) office aud at mills 
Mr. Thornton’s company has 
special bills that required quick delivery and he 
successful in securing the codperation of the railroads, 


had some 
has bee? 
by 


which he was enabled to deliver the materia! promptly, 
which naturally was making him feel pretty gooa. 


W. B. Vanlandingham, of the Edward Hines * 
Chicago, has been circulating among manufacture 
road people in this section and has seemed muc? 


umber Com 
and rail- 
concern 


. . are 
over the inability to secure the cars necessary t? take ¢ 


of orders on file at his company’s Mississippi m!''s- 
tho, Van’s friends suspect that this has not trou» 
much as has the increasing strength shown by ' 
pine market, which has kept him, as well as ote 


Really, 
jod him 8s 
the yellow 


r buyels 
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hustiing, yellow pine values being stronger now than they 
have been at this season for many years. 


i. W. Gilbert, manager of the Dibert, Stark & Brown 


Cypress Co., Donner, La., with his family, spent a day in 
New Orleans last week. Commenting on the fact that 
evpress had held its own in volume of business, with some 
advances over prices prevailing twelve months ago, he said 
these advances really were not enough when increased cost 
of manufacture is considered. This is a problem occupying 
the attention of cypress manufacturers almost as much as is 


the cor shortage question. 

t. U. Farwell, general manager of the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Co., Orange, Tex., with his family, was in New Or- 
ist Saturday. He reported having a fair run of cars, 
dering the general shortage, and that the mills at 
Orange are very busy. 

George E. Watson, secretary of the Southern Cypress Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, is feeling much gratified over the 
suceess that has followed the efforts to popularize pecky 
cypress, Which has become a leader in the demand. Com- 
menting on the strength of the cypress market generally he 
said that the mills have no surplus stocks, notwithstanding 
they have been running regularly, and that advances of from 
$1.50 to $2 have been recorded over prices prevailing a year 
ago. The publicity campaign is not only popularizing 
cypress, but is opening up new fields for its use, one of the 
latest of these being its use in making backs for washboards. 








HORSES OF MISS LOULA LONG WIN AT CHICAGO 


Entries made by Miss Loula Long, daughter of R. A. Long, 
of Kansas City, Mo., president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
won honors at the Chicago horse show, held last week at the 
Dexter Park Amphitheater in connection with the Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition. Joan Sawyer won first honors 
in the class of 5-gaited saddle mares and My Major Dare the 
championship for 5-gaited saddle horses. Each entry won 
from a strong field, and as usual at horse shows in Chicago, 
New York City or other cities Miss Long carried off distinct 
honors. 


FURTHER DELAY ON WHARF PROBLEM 

Property owners of wharfage along the Chicago River suc- 
ceeded on Monday in having the Chicago city council commit- 
tee on wharves, harbors and bridges grant a further postpone- 
ment on the matter of the wharf ordinance that is now be- 
fore that committee. It is the purpose of the property own- 
ers to gether statistical data in behalf of their contention 
that concrete wharves should not be required by the ordi- 
nance, As it will be some time before this data can be put 
in presentation form the council granted a delay. 





SASH AND DOOR INTERESTS HOLD MEETING 


A meeting of the Wholesale Sash & Door Association, at- 
tended by nearly fifty members of the trade, was held at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, on Friday and Saturday. Attorney 
L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, was present, and before the 
meeting was over a plan for carrying on association work 
was perfected which will be presented to the Federal Trade 
Commission, seeking official recognition. W. L: Roach, of 
the Roach & Musser Co., Muscatine, Iowa, president of the 
association, presided. The next meeting will be held in 
January and at that time it is expected that a representa- 
tive of the Federal Trade Commission will be present. 








JOINS ADVERTISING FCRCE 


Announcement is made that D. L. Sacks, who for the last 
five years has been connected with the H. W. Johns-Manville 
Co., of St. Louis, has joined the forces of the Walter A. 
Zelnicker Supply Co. and has been placed in‘ charge of the 
advertising department. The company with which he is now 
connected is a manufacturer and dealer in all kinds of log- 
ging railroad and camp equipment. 





TO BE BANNER BUILDING YEAR FOR CHICAGO 


According to statistics compiled by the building depart- 
meut of the City of Chicago, 1916 is destined to be the ban- 
ner building year so far in the history of the city and will 
exceed the huge total for the entire year of 1911, which set 
the previous high figure. Permits which have been taken 
out during the eleven months of this year alone exceed in 
amount the building operations for 1911 and these statistics 
are all the more favorable when it is considered that in that 
year the city set a limit on the height of buildings in the 
downtown districts and there were many hurry-up_ sky- 
scrapers erected in order to get buildings started before the 
height limit provision went into effect. 

The total value of permits in 1911 was a little over $105,- 
000,006, while for the eleven months of this year the cost of 
new buildings totals $106,982,650. The number of permits 
taken out was 9,721, a slight decrease from the number 
taken out for the eleven months of 1911, which amounted to 
10.551. The feet of frontage covered by the buildings was 
greiter, however, totaling 308,648, as compared with 280,- 
518 for the eleven months in 1911. 

Ss compared with 1915 the record of 1916 shows an in- 


creise of 23.85 percent in the cost of the buildings per- 
mitt-d. Tlowever, November, 1916, did not make as favor- 
abl. a showing as did the same month of 1915, the number 
of permits being issued totaling 760, with a total valuation 
ot 510,056,100, as against 1,116 for the corresponding month 


0 t year and a total cost of $10,861,600. 





AN OBSERVER’S VIEW OF EUROPEAN TRADE 


{. Burton, of New York City, one of the largest oper- 
ati in yellow pine timber and specialties, has recently 
pending some time among the mills in the South 

ii hich he secures a ‘aie part of his stocks. In speak- 

ins ‘ist week of conditions abroad Mr. Burton said: 

‘stile the present abnormal conditions in America are 
unusual, my last visit to London and conversations 
usiness men in the world’s metropolis show that the 

* conditions there are similar to those prevailing on 

t e,”? 

Burton was somewhat emphatic in‘relation to some 

s of the lumber trade in prospect. In his opinion any 

made by the Government, with which the lumber 

’ is coéperating, to get closer to the consumers and if 
ile enlarge the sale for all kinds of lumber could not 
y get very far if it involved the disruption of condi- 
prevailing in English markets, thru the channels as 
‘vorked out by, English and European standards. He 
of the present brokerage system as having been in 
‘ lor many years and said that he believed that a good 

handling imports at a nominal cost can do a great 

_ toward aiding the satisfactory handling of American 
‘ abroad. Mr. Burton was very enthusiastic over the 
of educational work and suggestive thought directed 


toward those who do not use American woods as likely to 
have most helpful results, but was emphatic in the belief 
that sending to Liverpool and London 75,000,000 feet of 
Norway timber, for example, with steamer cargo and accrued 
demurrage up to $5,000 or $10,000, ought to convince manu- 
facturers in America that the Norway manufacturers and 
exporters of timber “are not asleep.” “They are the most 
progressive of business men,” he said, “and, knowing the 
conditions in Europe, are equal to any proposition that they 
meet. This is illustrated in the particular example that 
the advances secured on every cargo must have netted our 
Norway friends a large amount of money, which should sug- 
gest to the American export trade that it should know well 
the conditions and its competitors’ methods before it reaches 
the conclusion that it has captured a large amount of business 
not now handled thru regular channels.” 





CHICAGO HOO-HOO HAVE ENJOYABLE 
CONCATENATION 


It has been several years since local Hoo-Hoo has had a 
more enthusiastic gathering than that of last Mcnday eve- 
ning at the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
‘cago. Nearly fifty persons were present at the 6 o’clock 
dinner and the brief speeches clearly indicated that the 
rejuvenation spirit has entered the local Hoo-Hoo in such a 
manner that hereafter there will be some fine boosting work 
for the order in this district. Five kittens had their first 
taste of the cat-nip bed, and hardly was the concatenation 
ended when local leaders in the order of the Big Black Cat 
set their faces toward another concatenation, determined 
on having a large class. 

A trio of Hoo-Hoo from other cities honored the con- 
catenation with their presence—HEmerson D. Tennant, of St. 
Louis, Mo., secretary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo; Charles J. 
Kammerer, of New York, known as the “Daddy of Hoo-Hoo” 
in Gotham, and W. A. Hadley, of Chatham, Ont., a promi- 
nent Canadian member, who was Snark in 1910. The 
initiates, who now are full fledged cats, were: 

Joseph A. Gorman, sales manager Vilas County Lumber 
Co., New York Life Insurance Building. 

Clarence Boyle jr., secretary Clarence 
ber Exchange Building. 

John J. Anderson, commission lumber, Lumber Exchange 

Suilding. 

Harry F. Brand jr., North Branch Flooring Co., 2415 

Berry Avenue. 


3oyle (Inc.) Lum- 





W. A. HADLEY, OF CHATHAM, ONT. ; 
A guest ef Local Hoo-Hoo at Concatenation 


George Pither, commercial agent, Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road, Marquette Building. 

The Nine who conducted the initiatory work were: 

Snark—J. L. Lane. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—Minor E. Botts. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo-—Douglas Malloch. 

Scrivenoter—George Wilson Jones. 

Pojum—Albert Cone. 

Jabberwock—-John W. Anderson. 

Custocatian—F. M. Baker. 

Arcanoper—A,. H. Ruth. 

Gurdon—R. R. Slayton. 

Douglas Malloch acted as toastmaster and talks were made 
by Minor FE. Botts, retiring Vicegerent Snark of the local 
district; L. J. Pomeroy, his successor; Stacy C. Bennett, 
Supreme Bojum; Charles J. Kammerer, of New York; W. A. 
Hadley, of Chatham, Ont.; Secretary-Treasurer E. D. Ten- 
nant, of St. Louis; E. A. Sterling, of the trade extension 
department of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and Herman H. Hettler, president of the Herman 
H. Hettler Lumber Co. 

The main vein of thought running thru each brief talk 
was the work of rejuvenation that is now going on with 
Hoo-Hoo and what a coéperative power the order can be 
for the general good of the lumber industry. Minor E. Botts 
and L. J. Pomeroy told of the hopes of the local Hoo-Hoo ; 
Charles J. Kammerer of the plans the New York members 
were making for the next annual and extended a cordial 
invitation to local members to attend; Stacy C. Bennett, 
briefly of the “doings” at the last annual; E. A. Sterling, 
what the order could do to help the lumber industry ; Secre- 
tary Tennant reviewed the work done to put the order again 
on sound footing, and Herman H. Hettler told what the 
order means as a fraternal organization among lumbermen. 
The toastmaster, Douglas Malloch, and W. A. Hadley told 
the stories. 

It was an enthusiastic and enjoyable gathering in every 
way and even the kittens enjoyed everything except the 
trip thru the gardens right and left. 





VENEER AND PANEL MEN IN ANNUAL 


A very important and successful annual meeting of the 
National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Association was 
held at the Auditorium Hotel in Chicago on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. In addition to listening to discussions of prob- 
lems vital to the trade, steps toward reorganization were 
taken, which, if carried out, will put the association on a 
more efficient basis. Up to now the work of the secretary 
has been voluntary, the selection being made from the mem- 
bership, but the decision was made to employ a high class 


secretary, whose chief task will be to place the organization 
in the front rank with other associations that are now carry- 
ing on important trade development work in the lumber. or 
allied industries. The intention is to raise a fund of from 
$12,000 to $15,000 annually, which will be used in carry- 
ing on trade promotion work. The office of the new secre- 
tary will also be a bureau to collect and disseminate infor- 
mation that the veneer and panel trade desires, and under 
the reorganization plan there also will be established uniform 
grading rules by which all the members will abide. 

J. T. Edwards, of the Medford Co., Medford, Wis., presi- 
dent, presided at the meeting. The report of the treasurer, 
E. H. Defebaugh, of Chicago, showed a nice balance in the 
treasury. S. J. Glanton, of the Chicago Veneer Co., Dan- 
ville, Ky., could not be present to give his paper, “Cost 
Keeping in the Rotary Veneer Business,” and it was read 
by Secretary H. S. Young, of Indianapolis, Ind. Francis 
N. Woodman, industrial engineer of New York, presented a 
paper on “Manufacturing Costs and the Reasons Why,” 
Roger E. Simmons, assistant secretary of the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, Oshkosh, Wis., 
then discussed “Veneers and Panels in South America.” Mr, 
Simmons, who for several months was a Government trade 
expert sent to investigate lumber and allied conditions in 
South American countries, declared that he found veneers 
almost unknown there, but that there was a market for 
North American veneers, if pushed properly. 

“Crating and Loading” was the subject of an important 
talk by H. F. Arnemann, of Chicago. The speaker took the 
position that veneer manufacturers should give the subject 
of crating stock and the loading of cars the dignity of a 
department, with a good man in charge to look after that 
end of the business alone. The best satisfaction to a cus- 
tomer rests just as much in receiving the shipment in good 
shape, he said, as in giving him carefully manufactured ve- 
neers. The speaker than proceeded to enumerate important 
factors in crating and loading, and a salient part of his 
talk is as follows: 

First regarding crating: 


(a) Crates are frequently made too long for the veneer 
and the veneer jumps out from behind the end cleats and is 
broken. Even if a wide enough cleat were used on both 
ends so that the veneer could not jump out, it would slide 
from one end of the crate to the other, or at least por- 
tions of it, and be damaged. 

(b) Sometimes only three cleats are used across these 
crates, whether they are long or short, two at the ends 
and one in the middle of the crate, and the veneer fre- 
quently bulges out between the cleats and gets the wear 
of other crates against it and is damaged in that way. 
Sometimes the veneer bulges out to such an extent that it 
slips out from behind the end cleat and is broken. BHvery 
crate of thin stock, except it be extremely short, should 
have at least four cross cleats. 

(c) Oftentimes crates are not made wide enough for the 
veneer and hence the edges have to roll up on the sides and 
get broken. As the grain of the veneer does not always 
run parallel with the edge, the splits caused in this way 
sometimes run into the veneer several inches, 

(d) All thin veneer, at least all face stock, should be 
protected by wrappers of a substantial nature, say %-inch 
culls or two thicknesses of reject thin stock. 

(e) When crates are long the weight of the veneer in the 
middle of the crate is a great strain on the cleats and fre- 
quently the nails pull out. Under such conditions the crates 
should be strengthened and made safe by using a little cor- 
ner iron or shingle band on the ends of each middle cleat 
on both sides of the crate. I believe that the most careful 
manufacturers are using these shingle bands on all the 
cross cleats on long and heavy crates. Especially should 
this be done when stock is shipped by local freight. 

Now regarding loading: 

(a) First see that the car you are about to load is in good 
condition, to avoid a probability of transferring the stock 
while in transit. Also, put on the bill of lading “Stock 
not to be transferred.’”’ Sometimes the railroads will trans- 
fer stock from one car to another simply because they do 
not want to let a car go to another road. Transferring a 
carload of veneer by ordinary railroad crews is almost sure 
to be disastrous. Only recently there came to my notice 
an instance of this kind, where a large car of veneer was 
transferred into two other cars with the result that the 
customer refused the entire lot. The mill then turned the 
lot over to a jobber for disposition, but when he saw the 
condition of the stock he likewise refused to handle it. 
In such cases only such stock as is exceptionally well crated 
will escape, with some scars of mistreatment, and be usable. 

(b) In loading long crates, such as contain log run stock, 
it seems to be generally conceded that they should be 
stood on end with the edge of the veneer, not the sur- 
face, toward the end of the car. In this manner the 
crates will not tip to the center of the car as would be 
the case if the wide surface faced the end of the car. When 
both ends of the car are filled in this manner the center 
may be filled in by letting the edges of the stock face the 
doors, or in any other way that the crates will fill the 
center. This will insure an opportunity to get out the 
crates from the center of the car when unloading. I have 
seen cars in which the crates were stood on end with the 
surface of the veneer toward the end of the car thru its 
entire length, with a little space left between the crates 
here and there, especially in the center; and the crates 
from both ends had tipped toward the center or the en- 
tire lot tipped toward one end of the car. Under these 
conditions it is almost impossible to get a start at un- 
loading. 

(c) In loading small crates containing crossbanding or 
small dimension stock or panels, where it becomes neces- 
sary to pile one on top of another, there should be some 
pieces of cull lumber used on top eof each tier of crates 
so as to distribute the weight, as otherwise the crates above 
may damage the edges of the stock below. 

(d) In loading bundled stock care should be exercised in 
keeping the different tiers of bundles bucted up tight to 
each other, and when the loading is finished the entire car 
should be dressed down to a uniform height and the center 
well filled. It is important to bulk-head the center of the 
ear carefully, either with bundles of stock or with good 
strong lumber. The same is true in the case of shipping 
stock loose. which is sometimes done with thick center 
stock and the like. After. the surface is leveled down, an 
inch board nailed up edgewise across the car and pressed 
down tight to the stock will help a great deal in keeping 
the piles from shifting. Several such boards should be 
used thru the length of the car. The greatest trouble in 
shipping stock tied in bundles or loose comes from care- 
less filling of the center or from not leveling the stock down 
sufficiently. Only recently there came to my attention a 
case where a carload of stock was shipped loose with only 
little weak strips to keep the stock in place. These strips 
were broken while the car was in transit and when the 
customer opened the car doors there was simply a mass of 
splintered and broken veneer in the center of the car. Much 
of the stock was so badly disfigured that it was impossible 
to ascertain what size it belonged to or_ even to make an 
accurate estimate of the amount of stock damaged. 3 

(e) Just one more point, and T have left this one for the 
last because less attention is paid to it than to any of the 
others previously mentioned. Each crate should have upon 
it, in a conspicuous manner, a number and its contents ; 
that is, the number of pieces and the size of the stock. 
There should. of course, be no crates in a shipment with 
duplicate numbers. Every invoice should be accompanied 
by a tally sheet which gives the crates in consecutive order 
with the size and number of pieces opposite the crate num- 
ber. The totals only need appear on the invoice. By means 
of this tally sheet a car is easily checked out, as no matter 
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Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 
POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co. 

; (E. T. Sturgeon) 

SALT LAKE CITY, R.C. Angell Co. 
(R. C. Angell) 

GRAND ISLAND, 

McCormick & White, (T. P. White) 

OMAHA, McCormick & White, 

: (F. P. McCormick) 

CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lbr. Co. 

(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West Dept), 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
J. D. Merrill, West Hotel 


30 Cars Every 
10 Hours 


means prompt shipments 
of all orders. Tell us your 
needs in 


Douglas Fir 


and then check us up on 
the time it takes to fill 
and deliver your lumber. 
We give Quality and Ser- 
vice with every order. * 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 
Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, OREGON 


Fie atl 
Chas. R. McCormick & Co.) 


E. H. MEYER, Mgr. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties, Railway 
Material, Mining Timbers. 











Special Bills for Rush Orders are our Specialty. 
Telecode 


910-911 Yeon Bldg.. PORTLAND, ORE. 
San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 
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Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 
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LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 








Pacific Coast 


Lumber 
Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 














Has a hundred poems that have 


l IN FOREST LAN delighted thousands, It isin its 
ice, postpaid, $1.25 


BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. 
Awerican Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











which crate is taken out of the car first its number and 
contents can be readily compared with the tally sheet and 
checked off. The last crate shown on the tally sheet, of 
course, shows the number of crates the shipment contains 
and, as a check, it is easy to keep track of the number of 
crates taken out of the car, which, of course, should corre- 
spond with the tally sheet. Moreover, in this way, if any 
shortage is claimed, the crate numbers can be designated 
and the number of pieces and sizes of stock determined. 
Such a tally sheet will also enable the customer to sort the 
stock contained in the shipment according to kind and size 
without opening the crates. We can not overestimate the 
good impression made upon the customer by making it easy 
for him to check out a carload of stock. This is simply an- 
— matter that is well worth doing and worth doing 
well, 

D. E. Kline, of the Louisville Veneer Mills, Louisville, 
Ky., then reported for the special traffic committee, which 
had the work in charge of presenting the veneer manufac- 
turers’ contentions at the reclassification hearing of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Chicago several weeks 
ago. Other speakers during the meeting were E. W. Mc- 
Cullough, Chicago, secretary of the National Vehicle Asso- 
ciation, and O. T. Swan, of Oshkosh, secretary of the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. Per- 
haps the most important phase of the meeting was the re- 
organization plan, which was presented by C. B. Allen, of 
the Anderson-Tully Co., of Memphis, Tenn., chairman of the 
special reorganization committee. The meeting voted that 
further steps in the reorganization plan should rest in a 
committee consisting of Mr. Allen, B. W. Lord, of the Chi- 
cago Veneer Co., Danville, Ky., and F. A. Marshall, Rhine- 
lander, Wis. 

The annual election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—F. A. Marshall, Rhinelander, Wis. 

Treasurer—E. H. Defebaugh, Chicago. 

Secretary—H. S.. Young, Indianapolis. 

Mr. Young will serve as secretary until a salaried secre- 
tary is chosen. B. W. Lord, who was again chosen as ccun- 


———__ 
cilor of the association to the National Chamber of Co 
merce of the United States, made a report of the chamber, 
work during the last year. The annual meeting closed vit 
a banquet at the Auditorium Hotel. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From Nov. 27 to Dec. 10, inclusive, twenty-three Vessel 
brought 9,554,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution, 
The largest individual cargo—825,000 feet—was carried be 
the steamer Herman H. Iettler, from Nahma, Mich, ’ 
next largest cargo—759,000 feet—was carried by the Steamer 
Robert L. Fryer, from Spanish Mills, Ont. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 


Nov, 27—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Glen Haven and Manis. 
tee, Mich., 151,000 and 95,000 feet, respectively. 

Nov. 29—Steamer Arizona, Boyne City, Mich., 247.009) 
feet ; steamer Susie Chipman, Marinette, Wis., 200,000 feet 

Dec. 1—Steamer N. J. Nessen, Traverse City, Mich., 335,69) 
seedy steamer Herman H. Hettler, Nahma, Mich., 825,000 
eet. 

. a 2—Steamer T. 8. Christie, Escanaba, Mich., 316,000 
ect. 

Dec. 3—Steamer Kalkaska, Duluth, Minn., 750,000 feet: 
schooner Robert L. Fryer, Spanish Mills, Ont., 759,000 feet: 
steamer J. Watson Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 380,000 fect! 
steamer Louis Pahlow, Nahma, Mich., 370,000 feet. : 

Dec. 4—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Traverse City, Mich,, 245. 
000 feet; schooner Delta, Marinette, Wis., 380,000 feet, ° 

Dec. 5—Steamer Susie Chipman, Menominee, Mich., 200,00 
feet ; steamer W. J. Carter, Marinette, Wis., 214,000 feet, 

Dec. 9—Steamer H. H. Runnels, Boyne City, Mich., 473. 
000 feet ; steamer Sidney 90. Neff, Boyne City, Mich., 244,099 
feet ; steamer Charles Horn, Boyne City, Mich., 670,000 feet, 

Dec. 10—Steamer Arizona, Boyne City, Mich., 472,099 
feet; steamer 7’. S. Christie, Nahma, Mich., 358,000 feet: 
steamer Herman H. Hettler, Wells, Mich., 650,000 feet: 
steamer I. Watson Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 350,000 feet: 
steamer Mueller, Menominee, Mich., 430,000 feet; steamer 
Louis Pahlow, Cedar River, Mich., 340,000 feet. 











LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Dec. 12.—Lumber interests here are much pleased with the 
prospects for peace in Europe. The belief obtains that a 
large foreign business in American hardwoods will be possible 
as soon as the war ends and everybody is watching devel- 
opments closely. 

Building operations thus far in December have been on a 
large scale and some large plans are being drawn that will 
involve heavy expenditures. One set includes the addition 
of a $150,000 wing to the present Baptist Hospital and an- 
other set will call for the erection of the proposed Methodist 
Hospital which is being rapidly pushed by those interested. 
Announcements, too, are being made regarding the establish- 
ment of much larger facilities here by a number of automo- 
bile dealers and distributers. Several new structures are 
planned, some plans already being so far advanced as to in- 
sure the beginning of work thereon this month. The Chickasaw 
Cooperage Co. has begun work on its new plant for the man- 
ufacture of barrels and tight cooperage stock and this will 
involve a large outlay. Many residences are being con- 
structed and the wave of prosperity sweeping over this 
territory is causing the building of more stores than for a 
long time. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, has returned from Little Rock, 
where he attended the first meeting of the Southwestern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, which was recently organized 
at that point. Mr. Townshend has been chosen as traffic 
adviser for this organization and will, thru the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, handle all of its traffic 
problems. : 

Some increase is reported in the number of cars available 
for the handling of lumber shipments here and elsewhere 
thruout the Memphis hardwood territory, but just when the 
car situation began to ease up a number of the fast freight 
lines to northern and eastern destinations put on embargoes, 
with the result that extreme difficulty is being encountered 
in making deliveries to points in the North and East. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Dec. 12.—The hardwood trade in this section has been only 
fair during the last ten days or two weeks. Manufacturers 
and retail dealers in many instances, having taken inven- 
tories, are getting ready for the New Year, which in all 
probability will start off with much promise. ‘The uptown 
mills in Evansville are operated on full time, while the river 
mills have been running on better time this fall and winter 
than they did during the corresponding period of last year. 
Inquiries have been numerous during the last week. Collec- 
tions have not been as good as a month or six weeks ago. 
The general outlook for trade is said to be very good. 

The condition of the market, or rather of the various 
grades of lumber, is given as follows: Ash, strong; bass- 
wood, good; beech, fairly good; birch, good; cherry fair; 
chestnut, good; cottonwood, very good; elm, good; gum, 
strong and getting better all the time; hickory, quite strong: 
maple, fair; white quartered oak and plain white oak, only 
fair; sycamore, fair; poplar, good; walnut, fair. Manufac- 
turers say they look for no material improvement in business 
until after the first of the next year. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Dec. 12.—R. R. May, Louisville manager for the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association, has been doing some 
good work for the Falls Cities lumber interests and re- 
ports a number of reductions in log rates, and other mat- 
ters pertaining to reduction. Mr. May has been notified 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission on Feb. 9 will 
hear in Louisville “I. & S. Docket 944,” concerning the sus- 
pension of proposed rate increases on logs from points on 
the Chicago, Memphis & Gulf, and Illinois Central, north 
of Jackson and Memphis, Tenn., to Louisville and New 
Albany. The case of the New Albany Box & Basket Co. will 
also be included in this hearing. The Louisville & Nashville 
has agreed to publish a new tariff, reducing rates on lum- 
ber from 16 to 12 cents from Bond, Ky., to Frankfort, and a 
16-cent rate to Shelbyville instead of the former 18-cent 
rate. This change was taken up at the request of Mr. 
May, representing the W. R. Willett Lumber Co., of Louis- 
ville, sales agents for the Bond & Foley Co., of Bond, Ky. 
The Southern Railroad has arranged for a new log rate 
into New Albany, Ind., to be one cent over the rate to 
Louisville on logs from the South, this new rate becoming 
effective Dec. 30. Effective Dec. 15 the rate on logs from 
stations on the Birmingham & Northwestern to New Albany 


will be reduced from 16% cents to 141/10 cents per 100 
pounds. 

The wooden and paper box container was an interesting 
subject discussed at a recent meeting of the Louisville 
Hardwood Club, by S. E. Booker, president of the Booker 
Box Co., of Louisville, a former member of the club, who 
was present as a guest. Mr. Booker called attention to 
the tremendous increases in cost of paper during the last 
two years and its effect on the paper and wooden box con- 
tainer business. He declared that the cost of the paper 
container had increased proportionately at a far more 
rapid rate than the wooden box, with the result that today 
the margin between the costs of the two packages is s0 
small that the consumer who had been using the paper 
container in many cases is coming back to the wooden 
box, figuring that at the slight premium on the wooden box 
it is better to be safe than sorry. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Dec. 12.—Firmness of quotations and difficulties in making 
deliveries from the mills are the features of the lumber 
market thruout central Indiana. The only change in con- 
ditions of the last few weeks has been increasing transporta- 
tion difficulties which, instead of growing better, daily seem 
to be becoming worse. Many cars are available thruout this 
territory, but engines to pull: freight are not on hand. A 
little improvement has been noticed in the transportation of 
coal, which has tended to relieve the minds of some of the 
large manufacturers. 

Trade in hardwoods is quite active, demand from all 
sources continuing to hold up well. Logs are plentiful, altho 
the railroads are slow in bringing them in. Building opera- 
tions continue on an abnormal scale for this season of the 
year. : 

The Indiana Public Service Commission has allowed inter- 
state carriers operating thru Indiana to place in effect high 
car demurrage charges which are practically identical with 
those recently established by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. At present the demurrage charges provide that ship- 
pers shall pay $1 a day for cars held at unloading points for 
more than forty-eight hours. The new charges would be 
$1 for the first day after forty-eight hours, the second day 
$2, the third day $3, the fourth day $4, and each day 


thereafter $5. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Dec. 12.—There are decided evidences that conditions 
thruout the lumber industry in Cincinnati and vicinity are 
improving; that the demand for all kinds of wood is strong; 
that prices are firm, and that there is some betterment of 
the transportation situation. Consuming interests all report 
practically capacity operations, with business ahead to ru 
well into the first quarter of the next year. A steady in- 
crease of business has been noted during the last month, or 
more in the carriage, wagon, furniture, cooperage and other 
industries, including all planing mills and woodworking 
factories. Some of these claim that the volume of operations 
during the last three months, and that in hand for the next 
three months, is the heaviest for any similar period in the 
last six years. All of them lay stress on the prospects 
for the coming year. 

There continues to be a steady movement of hardwoods 
thruout this market from all directions, and enough reports 
have been received to show that sales are increasing and 
that prices are better. One of the encouraging features of 
the situation is the preparation being made by contracting 
builders for early spring. It is®reported that many contracts 
intended some time ago to be held over until next spring, 
have already come on the mafket and a large part of them 
have been closed. 

There is a strong market for heavy construction materials, 
timbers, ties, bill oak and bridge, step and crossing plank, 
and car builders buy much car and sill stock. Oak, gum 
poplar, cottonwood and chestnut are very active. Demand 
for cypress and yellow pine is all that could be desired, but 
the movement of those woods is hampered by the car short: 
age more than other lines, altho some betterment of the 
situation is claimed here and there. ed 

The extent to which the transportation difficulties affect 
the lumber industry during November is shown by @ repo 
of the Chamber of Commerce that only 6,042 cars of lumber 
were received in this market during the month, compat 
with 9,033 cars in November, 1915, and that but 4,600 ond 
shipped out, compared with 6,110 a year ago. There was 
a much heavier movement of cross ties, receipts being 
cars against 488 a year ago, and shipments of 607 
against 852 a year ago. 
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| BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


CALIFORNIA. Lincoln—Williamson & Crosby have 
sold their yard to the Diamond Match Co. H. H. Crosby 
will have charge of the yard for the Diamond company. 

Ventura—The Ventura Mill & Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Peoples Lumber Co. 

1DAHO. Kendrick—The Barnum Lumber & Construc- 
tion Co. has been succeeded by_the Madison Lumber & 
Mill Co., with headquarters at Lewiston. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The C. E. Jorgenson Furniture 
Co. has increased its capital stock from $21,000 to $45,000. 


Bishop Hill—Reynold Johnson_has sold his coal and 
lumber business here to the W. E, Terry Lumber Co., of 
Aurora, lll., owner and operator of retail lumber yards. 

INDIANA. Rockville—The Graham-Laney Lumber Co. 
is closing out. 


IOWA. Clarion—Ahmann Bock & Co. have been suc- ° 


ceeded by the Pyramid Lumber Co. 

Delta—The J. M. Dugger Lumber Co. and the H. H. 
Lynn Lumber Co, have been succeeded by the Spahn & 
Rose Lumber Co., of Dubuque. 

Ducan—The Miller Supply Co. has been succeeded by 
Joseph Heili. 

KANSAS. Saffordville—Bradfield & Hathaway 
been succeeded by A. P. Brickell. 

KENTUCKY. Franklin—The Stewart & Hayden Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the Stewart Lumber Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Amherst—Nelson F. Angus has 
been succeeded by Henry & Whitaker. 

MICHIGAN. East Lake—The R. G. Peters Salt & Lum- 
ber Co. has sold its salt manufacturing property here to 
the Morton Salt Co., of Chicago, and its lumber mills, 
stocks and equipment to the Harris Bros. Co., of Chi- 
cago. The company was placed in receivership three 
years ago. 

” Galesburg—S. M. Rice & Son have been succeeded by 
Zinn & Austin. 


MINNESOTA. Kasson-Mantorville—The O. W. Schultz 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Gipson Lumber 
Co., with headquarters at Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis—The Lenox-Knudson Lumber Co. has dis- 
solved as a partnership and its members, John Lenox and 
J. A. Knudson, are continuing the wholesale business in- 
dividually. Mr. Lenox is operating as the Lenox Lum- 
ber Co., with headquarters at 734-5 Lumber Exchange 
and handles the product of four western mills. Mr. Knud- 
son is operating as the Knudson Lumber Co., located 
at 585 Lumber Exchange and is handling the output of 
two large fir mills. 

Rushmore—Sherman T. Wood has been succeeded by 
the Young Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. North Kansas City—The Ed. H. Kienzle 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Kienzle Lumber 
& MillsCo. 

NEW YORK. New York City—The Century Cabinet 
Co. has increased its capital stock to $200,000. 

New York City—Keyes & Reeves have been succeeded 
by Charles F. Keyes. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Mandan—The Haight Lumber & 
Machinery Co. has been succeeded by the Thompson 
Yards (Inc.) with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 

TEXAS. Dallas—The Silvers Box Factory has _ in- 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $35,000. 

WASHINGTON. Goldendale—W. C. Klatt has been 
succeeded by O. D. Swanson. 

Seattle—The Canadian Trading Co. (Ltd.) is closing out 
rere. 

_WISCONSIN. New_ London—The Wisconsin Seating 
Co. has been succeeded by the Wisconsin Cabinet & Panel 
Co., with an authorized capital of $400,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


NEW BRUNSWICK. St. John—The Edward Harting- 
ton Pulp & Paper Co. has been taken over by the Bryant 
Paper Co., of Kalamazoo, Mich., and the Oxford Paper 
Co., of Rumford Falls, Me. The new company organized 
is the Nashwaak Pulp & Paper Co. General offites will 
be maintained in New York City. Improvements on the 
mill property costing $250,000 will be made, insuring a 
capacity of 120 tons daily of sulphite pulp. The officers 
of the new company are: . J. Chisholm, president; L. 
M. Bickford, vice president; F. E. Tufts, treasurer, and 

H. Drummond, secretary. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Akron—Akron Veneer Co., authorized 
capital $3,000; R. K. Dent, J. C. Parr and C. A. Stone. 
. ARKANSAS. Little Rock—The Arkmo Lumber Co. has 
incorporated with an authorized capital of $50,000; Gor- 
don H. Campbell, president; Grover T. Owens, vice pres- 
— S. L. Ehrman, secretary and treasurer, and T. L. 
SOnd, 
., Little Rock—Arkansas Cooperage Co., authorized cap- 
ital $10,000; G. H. Vogel, president; L. Campbell, 
vice president, and F. L. Vogel, secretary and treasurer. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—McKenzie Mill & Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $100,000. 

COLORADO. Pueblo—Pueblo Lumber Co. has incor- 
porated to wholesale lumber. 


_ DELAWARE. Dover—Peerless Folding Box & Crate 
Co., authorized capital $50,000; William Boyd, Charles N. 
Jones and W. I. N. Lofland. 

us ORIDA. Dunnelton—Spinks Manufacturing Co., au- 
tho zed capital $50,000; Z. ia president; T. B. Lan- 


oda — president, and W. Duval, secretary and 


have 









GEORGIA. Albany—Southern Lumber & Tie Co., au- 


thorized capital $10,000; A. H. Stephenson, Raymond 
Wercdon and others. 

eo, tnta—Traynham Lumber Co., authorized capital 
990,000; W. L. Traynham, E. L. Traynham, Walter Law- 
Tence and C. B. McGaughey. 

*, ‘\dosta— Williams Lumber Co., authorized capital 


H. R. Williams and W. A. Williams. 
‘ ‘ NDIANA.—Jasper—Schaaf & Schnaus, operating the 
= + r I laning Mill Co., have incorporated their business 
. Schaaf & Schnaus Manufacturing Co., with an 
author ized capital of $10,000, with A. J. Schaaf, president; 
qv'se W. Schnaus, vice president; John M. Schnaus, 
secretary, and Otto Schaaf, treasurer. 

oy _\shington—Washington Plow Co., authorized capital 








m K ENTUCKY, Lexington—The Roy Lumber Co. has in- 
) pip: to manufacture hardwood lumber. 
“OUISIANA, Derry—Richards Lumber Co., authorized 
al $200,000; E. Elias Richards, president; T. H. Wat- 
_Vice president; Morris Rosenthal, secretary and 
‘urer, and Edward P. East. 
ev cport—Peavy- Wilson Lumber Co., authorized 
: 1 42000,000; A. J. Peavy, president; B. J. Wilson, 
vas president, and John S, Welsh, secretary and treas- 


a 








MAINE. Foxcroft—Blanchard Woodworking Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000; George H. Hamlin, president and 
treasurer, and C. W. Hayes, clerk. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Eastern Building Finish 
Co., authorized capital $10,000; Louis B. Selib, Isaac Ros- 
amark, Myer Ratner and Morris L. Selib. 


MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Veit Manufacturing Co., 
authorized capital $30,000. 
NEW YORK. Saratoga Springs—Baker Manufacturing 


Corporation, authorized capital $10,000; Edward S. Ash- 
ton, Eugene B. Hayden and F. Andrew Hall. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—Mecklenberg Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $25,000; R. H. McLaughlin, R. W. 
Beaty and B. E. Barksdale. 

Clinton—Carolina Cooperage Co., 
$50,000; John F. 
L. Stewart. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Cleveland Automobile Co., 
ized capital $10,000. 

Toledo—Midland Creosoting Co., authorized capital 
$75,000; A. G. Wright, H. G. Jennison, H. G. Hammond, 
L. J. Bayer and W. B. Wertz. 

OKLAHOMA. Picher—Picher Lumber Co., author- 
— capital $5,000; M. A. Quillan, W. A. Cline and May 

ine. 

OREGON. Portland—Pacific Spruce Co., 
capital $5,000; J. T. Alexander, H. 


authorized capital 
Rodman, Howard McKinnon and Harry 


author- 


authorized 
G. Dunlap and M. H. 


lark. 

Portland—Sitka Spruce Co., authorized capital, $20,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Charleston—Horry Red Cypress 
Co., authorized capital $150,000; L. D. Lide and H. S. 
McCandlish. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—Chattanooga Manufactur- 
ing Co., authorized capital $50,000; L. D. Drewry, presi- 
dent; S. T. Lewis, vice president and general manager; 
J. S. Drewry, treasurer, and H. C. Piper, secretary. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—F. H. Yeagley & Co. (to deal in 
lumber), authorized capital $20,000. 

VERMONT. Bennington—A. S. Paine (Inc.), (to man- 
ufacture wooden articles and deal in wood and lumber), 
gag er capital $20,000; A. S. Paine, L. C. Warner and 

. L. Paine. 

WISCONSIN. Oshkosh—Fuller Goodman Co. (not Ful- 
jer Goodman ‘‘Lumber’” Co.) has incorporated to conduct 
line yards in Wisconsin, authorized capital $100,000; F. A. 
Fuller, president; C. A. Goodman, vice president; R. B. 
Goodman, secretary; H. W. Jeffers, treasurer and A. 
Cleveland, assistant treasurer. 


\ BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ALBERTA. Calgary—Athabasca Lumber Mills (Ltd.) 
authorized capital $250,000. 

BRITISH. COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Davis Logging & 
Trading Co., authorized capital $50,000. 

ONTARIO. Toronto—Canadian-American Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., authorized capital $500,000. 

Toronto—Michipicoten Power & Paper Co., authorized 
capital $6,500,000. 

QUEBEC. Montreal—A. H. Chave (to deal in lumber), 
authorized capital $50,000. 

Montreal—Commercial Building Co., 
tal $50,000. 

Quebec—Brompton Pulp & Paper Co. has incorporated. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—The Montgomery Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. will erect a sawmill, planing mill and 
dry kiln to cost several thousand dollars. The company 
has acquired timber, consisting of hardwoods and pine, 
which it will develop. 

ARKANSAS. Mena—Leven Gasney will build and 
handle a spoke factory. 

Rosston—John H. Dixon is planning the erection of a 
sawmill, with a daily capacity of 20,000 feet of lumber. 
Machinery has been bought. 

FLORIDA. Green Cove Springs—The Dowling-Shands 
er Co. is rebuilding sawmill recently destroyed by 

re. 

Jacksonville—The American Pine & Cypress Co., 618 
Atlantic Bank Building, will establish a sawmill for man- 
ufacturing pine and cypress lumber, with a daily capacity 
of 25,000 feet. Leland O. Cox is president of the company. 

Jacksonville—The Gress Manufacturing Co. will rebuild 
plant reported burned at a loss of $100,000. 

Marianna—The Marianna Millwork Co. will rebuild 
— including planing mill and sash and door depart- 
ment. 

Wilmarth—The L. B. Sutton Lumber Co. will rebuild 
sawmill reported burned at a loss of $15,000. 

GEORGIA. Soperton—The Durden Lumber Co. will re- 
build burned sawmill. 

IDAHO. Southwick—Ted Roberts is erecting a shingle 
mill near here with a daily capacity of 25,000 shingles. 
a acquired a tract of cedar in the vicinity of the 
mill. 

LOUISIANA. Baldwin—The Baldwin Lumber Co. will 
rebuild mill lately noted burned at a loss of $55,000. 

MISSISSIPPI Calhoun City - Grenada — George C. 
Brown & Co., of Memphis, Tenn., have acquired timber 
in Calhoun and Grenada Counties and plan to erect a 
sawmill with daily capacity of 40,000 feet of lumber. The 
mill will be erected either at Calhoun City or Grenada 
= —— gage railroad about 35 miles long will be 
placed. . 

Union—The J. R. Buckwalter Lumber Co. will establish 
a veneer plant to utilize hardwood timber. 

MISSOURI. Willow Springs—The Light, 
Manufacturing Co. will build a stave mill. 


NORTH CARC!tL.INA. Bolton—The Waccamaw Lumber 
Co. will build a plant to replace plant lately noted burned 
at a loss of $200,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Charleston—A shipbuilding plant 
will be established here by interests represented by W. 
R. Bonsall, on property owned by the Standard Oil Co., 
Valk and Murdoch, the Mutual Ice Co., and other small 
holders. 

TENNESSEE. Bearden—The Colonial Lumber Co. may 
install equipment to manufacture plow and other turned 
handles. 

TEXAS. El Paso—The El Paso Sash & Door Co. has 
opened bids for the construction of buildings to cost 
$100,000; four structures, 85 by 190, 150 by 282, 100 by 188 
and 40 by 70 feet. 

Graysburg—William Graydon will build a hardwood mill 
and cut hardwood on timberlands of the Thompson & 
Ford Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Beaver Dam—The Beaver Dam Silo & 
Box Co. is erecting a large warehouse, 80 by 150 feet 
with side track facilities and equipped with lumber pil- 
ing machinery. Saw and dressing machinery will also 
be located within the structure. 

Wausau—The Wisconsin Box Co. is building a sawmill 
in which it will manufacture lumber to supply its box 
factory. It is expected the mill will be in operation by 
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f Improved Upright Machine, ‘\ 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
“Chinook Primes”’ 


Automatic feed rolls(at left)insure shingles of uniform 
thickness. Sawyer has ample time for carefully joint- 
ing and grading each shingle separately. 


TRADE MARKED CHINOOK PRIMES 
5-2—16” 


100% clear —no sap, 100% vertical grain, no 
shims, average 10 inches thick when dry, smooth 
butts and jointed parallel. 


Write for further particulars and 
let us grant you exclusive sale. 


Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 
High Grade Shingle Specialists 
915-16 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
SALESMEN WANTED 








EAGLE BRAND 
5 XXXXX B. C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
3 XXX B. C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA CLEARS 


EAGLE BRAND 
pee \ AMERICAN 
___/ EXTRA *A*® 








Trave MARK 
In addition to our Eagle Brand Shingles We can ship in mixed 


cars 4"', 5° and 6" “Clear A’”’ Red Cedar Bevel Siding, 10 to 18 
foot lengths. New Bundling 20% short in each length. 


Final Cost. 


The average cost of Red Cedar Shingle roof based on 20 year 
life (which is short) is only 25c per 100 square feet. The aver- 
age cost of composition roofing (which is high) is 50c per 100 
square feet. 

We Want Salesmen. 


Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


909 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 








The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 














PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal, 
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Dunn Lumber Company } 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 
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Forty YEARS Aco 


The Lumber Business Was In Its 


Infancy—So was this Association. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides — We Have 
Kept Apace. 


Lumber 
Ratings 


Speedy 
Collections 


THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 
CHICAGO eines NEW YORK 











Here’s the Mill 
Farmers Want 


This year more than Mi 
ever you'll find farm- 
ers thinkingof grind- 
ing their corn, oats, 
rye, buckwheat, etc., 
for grist is high. Get 
in line now for some 
extra profit by in- 
stalling a 


Monarch “isa Feed Mill 


in your yard and offer to grind for your fArmer friends. 
Just another way of boosting lumber sales, too, for 
every farmer that comes to your yard will need some 
lumber and it’s a safe bet that when he is ready to 
buy you’ll make the sale. Write for catalog and 
special agent’s proposition today. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., munex.‘eA. 














“Invincible” 


Dust Collectors 
Save Power 


These Collectors used on any fan 
permits the fan to work up to its full 
capacity without any additional con- 
sumption of power. We manufacture 
all types of Blower systems for wood- 
working factories and sawmills. 


Write for particulars today F 
The invincible Blow Pipe Co., 1527-29 Homer St, Chicago 





























UMBERMEN 
Profit by leading 


in suggestions for bigger crops, for the more money your 
farmers make the more lumber they'll buy. Let us show you 
how, without obligation. Sample Booklet free. 


International Harvester Co. of N. J.'zs' Chicago 











LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
uickest tch from seaboard. We handle all classes of cargo and have 
Soocial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 














WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Paname-Pacte GRAND PRIZE 
(thane 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROP FORG! 


tory capacity 350( 





the middle of next April. The mill will be operated by 
electricity and will have a capacity of 40,000 feet every 


10 hours, NEW V URES. 


_ ALABAMA. Mobile—The Royal Street Lumber Co. has 
installed a new planing mill to operate Jan, 1. 

New .Decatur—The Twin City Hardwood Lumber Co. 
recently began the commission business. 

GEORGIA. Gainesville—The Gainesville Tie & Lum- 
ber Co. is being organized. 

Milledgeville—The Fowler Manufacturing Co. has been 
organized to manufacture household necessities made of 
wood. The company will occupy the plant formerly used 
yy the Callaway Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Palco—The Home Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan business. 

LOUISIANA. Lake Charles—The Richards Lumber Co. 
has been organized and has leased the plant of the W. 
D. Moore Lumber Co., at Derry. 

Shreveport—The Caddo Hardwood Lumber Co. recentty 
began the wholesale business. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The A. B. Eggert Co. recently 
began the commission business. 

Detroit—The Sicklesteel Lumber Co. will enter the re- 
tail field, having a wholesale yard at 116 Forman Street. 
The company has stocked up with a large supply of 
yellow pine and other kinds of lumber and supplies large 
quantities of hardwood in all varieties for chair, table 
and furniture manufacturers and interior finish for con- 
tractors. 

MISSISSIPPI. Gulfport—The Creosoting Co. has ap- 
plied for a charter and is planning to make paving blocks 
from southern timber and to engage in the general busi- 
ness of handling and manufacturing tar products. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—The Missouri Lumber Co. 
recently began manufacturing yellow pine lumber with 
mill at De Queen, Ark. 

MONTANA. Columbus-Enid—The Yellowstone Lumber 
Co. recently began business, with purchasing department 
at Miles City. 

Frazer—The Olson & Nelson Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan business, with branch at Oswego. 

Laredo—The Piper-Howe Lumber Co. recently entered 
the retail business, with headquarters at Minot, N. D. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—The American Window Frame 
Co., 889 Essex Street, recently began manufacturing 
frames etc. 

Schenectady—The Joseph Dearstine Co. has entered 
the retail lumber business. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The Southwestern Lumber Co. has 
opened an office here, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

OREGON. Hillsboro—The G. H. P. Lumber Co. re- 
cently began sawmilling and handling lumber ete. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Dintenfass & Pitt- 
man, 415 South Second Street, recently began the lum- 
ber business. 


Pittsburgh—The Nufer Cedar Co. recently began 
oe lumber and boxes, with mill at Marqu 
Mich. 

Wilkes-Barre—V. A. Stafford recently entered the j\:. 
ber business. 

_ TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—The Chattanooga z 
facturing Co. recently began manufacturing hardy30g 
and pine lumber boxes and crates. 

MIRGINIA. Norfolk—W. J. Woodward has orga: a 
W. J. Woodward & Co., with offices at 224 Monticciio 
geal to handle cypress shingles and other wood prod- 
ucts. 

WISCONSIN. Merrill—The John A. Hieb Manuf 
turing Co. recently began manufacturing box shoo! 


CASUALTIES. 


INDIANA. Troy—Dec. 4 a hailstorm did considerable 


damage in this city, among the firms suffering loss }. ing 
the Troy Lumber Co., the damage to the plant being 


about $2,000. 


LOUISIANA. Longville—The plant of the Independent 
Naval Stores Co. was damaged by fire last week. Part 
of the plant and a quantity of rosin and _ turpentines 
burned. The loss is estimated at $7,000, which is covered 
by insurance. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Bolton—Regarding the fire at the 
plant of the Waccamaw Lumber Co., a revised statement 
says that the planing mill was saved, together with a large 
stock of lumber on the yards, but the electric power plant 
was destroyed. The loss is fully covered by insurance and 
rebuilding will be started as soon as possible. 


PENNSYLVANIA.  Dillsburg—The sawmill of Boyd 
Yost and other property here was destroyed by fire Dec. 7, 
The loss is estimated at $3,000. 


TEXAS. Amarillo—The plant of the Amarillo Sash & 
Door Co. was destroyed by fire Dec. 10; loss $50,000, which 
is covered by insurance. The property was owned by 
Rockwell Bros. & Co., of Houston and was the largest 
plant of its kind in northwest Texas. The plant will be 
rebuilt as soon as plans are completed. The company.has 
a large business, covering the Panhandle and eastern New 
Mexico and western Oklahoma. 


WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Fire starting in the dry 


kiln of the Wolleager Manufacturing Co., manufactur- 
ers of bank and office fixtures, destroyed the three- 
story plant of .the concern. The building, costing $15,- 
000, will be rebuilt. Machinery and equipment, valued 
at $25,000, and lumber and finished material, valued at 
$10,000, was extensively damaged. The loss is covered 
by insurance. The lumber stock in the adjoining ware- 
house was not damaged, 


Sturgeon Bay—The one-story, 25 by 42 feet dry kiln 
of the N. S. Washburn Lumber Co. was damaged by fire 
to the extent of $1,500, which is fully covered by insur- 
ance. A new modern dry kiln will be erected and the 
sawmill remodeled. 





NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








JOSEPH T. JONES.—A well known business man, Capt. 
Joseph T. Jones, died in Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 6, after an 
illness of over five years. He was south Mississippi’s fore- 
most benefactor. He purchased all the outstanding stock 
and bonds of the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad Co. in 1895, 
at which time the road was completed less than twenty 
miles north from the Gulf and was in the hands of a 
receiver. The work of reconstruction and extension was 
at once begun and pushed to completion, the total mileage 
of the road now being 307 miles. He dredged the local 
anchorage basin and dug a channel 300 feet wide and 22 
feet deep a distance of seven miles to deep water at Ship 
Island at his own expense and maintained it until the 
Government assumed charge of the work ten years ago. 
He built an immense pier over 100 feet wide and more than 
a mile in length into Mississippi Sound, from which over 
$200,000,000 worth of longleaf yellow pine lumber and 
timber has been loaded into vessels and transported to the 
four quarters of the globe. In completing the Gulf & Ship 
Island from Jackson to deep water he made it possible 
for the northern owners of hundreds of thousands of acres 
of virgin pine timber in this part of Mississippi to erect 
sawmills, convert their holdings into commercialized 
shape, reach the markets of the civilized globe, and dem- 
onstrate to the world the superiority of Mississippi long- 
leaf yellow pine lumber over the products of all known 
countries. He built the street car line along the shore of 
Mississippi Sound, a distance of twenty-five miles, at a 
cost of over a million dollars. He invested over twenty 
million dollars in south Mississippi. : 

At the time of his death Captain Jones owned in whole 
or in part, aside from railroad and _ street car properties, 
about 800 oil and gas wells in the Bradford (Pa.) oil dis- 
trict; several large farms in Ohio and Pennsylvania; the 
Niagara Gorge Railroad; the Cataract City Milling Co. 
and the Pettebone Paper Co., of Niagara Falls, es ae F 
gold mine and rubber plantation near Lima, Peru; the 
Great Southern Hotel, Guifport Towing Co., Gulfport Real 
Estate Improvement Co., the First National Bank, Gulf- 
port Creosote Co., Gulfport Development _Co., in Gulfport, 
Miss.; the Hotel Hattiesburg and the Hattiesburg Com- 
press Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. For the last two years the 
vast holdings of Captain Jones have been looked after 
by his wife and daughter, to whom the property now 





passes by will of the deceased. ~ 
HENRY C. MATTHEWS—Deep regret has been ex- 
pressed in the Baltimore lumber trade generally over the 


death Dec. 6 at his home in that city, of Henry C. Mat- 
thews, senior member of the well known firm Thomas 
Matthews & Son; Mr. Matthews, tho one of the oldest 
members of the trade, was very active until several 
months ago, when illness compelled him to keep to his 
house. He went to his fine country home in the hope that 
the bracing air there would benefit him, but his condition 
grew worse, and for days his family had been told to pre- 
pare for the worst. Z 

Mr. Matthews was born in Baltimore over 70 years ago, 
being the son of Joseph Matthews, who had succeeded his 
father, Thomas Matthews, the founder of the firm. _The 
young man received his education at a college in West- 
town, Pa., and at an early age entered his father’s office 
to learn the business from the ground up. In course of 
time he was admitted to the firm and succeeded in con- 
trol at the death of the father. Mr. Matthews continued 
to direct the destinies of the house and managed to main- 
tain it well in the forefront of vigorous concerns. He kept 
pace with the changes in the trade and showed a pro- 
gressive spirit. When his elder son, Harry J. Matthews, 
had reached his majority, he in turn was initiated into 
the work of the office and got his chance to follow in the 
footsteps of the father, the son representing the fourth 
generation of the family to direct affairs. Henry C. 
Matthews was affable and easily approached. He gained 
the respect and good will of all with whom he came in con- 
tact, and stood high in the ranks of the Baltimore Lumber 
Exchange. Besides looking after his own large business 
affairs, Mr. Matthews found time to serve as a bank di- 
rector. He also held membership in various clubs and 
was in all respects a dignified and worthy representative 


of Baltimore’s commercial interests. He was twice mar- 
ried, his second wife and another son, Harrison Freeman 
Matthews, surviving him. The younger son is still at 
school. The Lumber Exchange held a special meeting and 
adopted resolutions of regret and of condolences with the 
family. The exchange also named a committee to attend 
the funeral. 


ARTHUR L. CHESLEY.—Funeral services for Arthur 
L. Chesley, who died in Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 6, were 
held at Strawberry Point, Iowa, his boyhood home. Mr. 
Chesley was president and manager of the Superior Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. ,of Minneapolis, and proprietor of a chain 
of nineteen retail yards. He was 57 years old and a native 
of New York. He began the lumber business with the 
John Paul Lumber Co., of La Crosse, becoming traveling 
auditor and later filled the same position with the Lamb 
Lumber Co. When that company went out of business he 
took seven of the yards and in 1903 organized the Superior 
Lumber & Coal Co. at Spencer, Iowa. In 1909 the head- 
quarters were removed to Minneapolis. Mr. Chesley’s 
death was sudden and unexpected. He leaves a widow 
and one son, Ray L. Chesley, who is auditor of the com- 
pany. 


I. S. CURTIS.—A well know lumber broker of Sherman, 
Tex., I. S. Curtis, died Dec. 8 at the age of 74. He had 
been in business at Sherman for the last twenty-five years. 
He was captain of scouts on the personal staff of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee and a close personal friend of President 


. Jefferson Davis of the Confederacy. He leaves a widow 


and three daughters, Mrs. Riggin, of Amory, Miss., Mrs. 
— Lewis and Miss Markolita Curtis, of Memphis, 
enn. 


GEORGE S. CARTER.—Funeral services were held in 
Minneapoiis, Minn., last week for George S. Carter, who 
for a number of years was active in the lumber, sash and 
door business. Of late he had traveled for the Western 
Cabinet & Fixture Co., of Kansas City. He died of pneu- 
monia at Topeka, Kan., at the age of 67. In Minneapolis 
he first was associated with Smith & Wyman and later 
with the Carter & Day Lumber Co. He is survived by his 
widow, a daughter and one son, Cuthbert Carter, who is 
with the Rose Lake Lumber Co., Rose Lake, Ida. 


MRS. FRANK T. SMITH.—Daughter of the late Mr. 
and Mrs. Nathan Gilbert and sister of John N. Gilbert, 
president of the Nona Mills Co., of Beaumont, Tex., Mrs. 
Frank T. Smith, died Dec. 6 at her home, 1312 Franklin 
Street, Beaumont. Besides her husband, she is survived 
by two daughters, Mrs. H. D. Harlan, of Beaumont, and 
Mrs. Wesley Lemons, of Lockney, Tex. Her two brothers, 
John N. Gilbert, of Beaumont, and Wilbur F. Gilbert, of 
Los Angeles, also survive her. 


HANS M. LAURSEN.—President of the Lakeside Lum- 
ber Co., of Shell Lake, Wis., recently reélected assembly- 
man, Hans M. Laursen, was killed shortly before noon 
Dec. 9, when his automobile, which he was driving, as 
struck by a train near Spooner, Wis. Mr. Laursen was 00! n 
in Denmark in 1865, coming to Neenah, Wis., in 1867 ¥ ith 
his parents. He entered the lumber business at the °3e 
of 23, and later became general manager of the Lakeside 
Lumber Co. He was prominent in politics. He leaves 4 
widow and eight children. 


DANIEL S. CASSEL.—One of the best known lumibel 
salesmen of St. Louis, Mo., Daniel S. Cassel, was ft ve 
dead in his bed Dec. 31 at the place he boarded, 2!.1“ 
Eastern Avenue. A physician pronounced death due to 
natural causes. Mr. Cassel was 78 years old and is ©u!- 
vived by two daughters, Mrs. Emma Hall, of Lexing tom 
Ky., and Mrs. May Johnson, of Kansas City. He forme A 
was in business in the South, but for_the last ge 
years had been selling lumber in St. Louis on his hee 
account. He was popular wherever known and an exe 
lent salesman. He was a member of the St. Louis Lume 
sede Exchange, which was well represented at * 
funeral. 
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WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 32. 


Buying is somewhat seasonal, altho no dealer finds 
any trouble in obtaining orders for stock on which 
quick or seasonable delivery may be had. Buying is 
being done cautiously because of the high level of 
prices prevailing upon almost every lumber product 
sold. Many buyers seem to think the car situation is 
bound to grow easier and that if it does there will be 


some recessions. Sellers maintain that there will be no 
break in prices and that probably stronger quotations 
will rule later. The report that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had issued an order that no more lumber 
could be shipped in coal cars had a depressing effect 


upon some wholesalers, especially southern pine people, 


‘for if this order is retained in effect very long it will 


mean that the mills in the South will have increased 
trouble in making shipments. Within recent weeks a 
large percentage of yellow pine shipments has been 
made in coal cars. Hemlock and northern pine continue 
to move actively, altho stocks at mills are short, espe- 
cially as to northern pine products. Hemlock whole- 
salers say they find large consumers eager to place 
orders for a large volume on contract, deliveries to be 
made in the spring, but that no one is anxious to con- 
tract at present prices. 

Trade in hardwoods remains of a pronounced nature 
and strong prices prevail for both southern and north- 
ern species. Red and sap gum and cottonwood in south- 
ern stocks are in good request as are birch and bass- 
wood in northern stocks. Demand is active for thick 
stocks of maple, ash and elm. Some report that oak 
continues to improve, while others in the trade do not 
notice any increased demand. There seems to be no 
change in the fir market, both demand and prices 
holding up. During the week an order for 7,500,000 
feet of timbers and material was placed by the Chicago 
& North Western Railway, the material to be used in 
maintenance work: 

Trade in cypress and redwood is active and good 
prices are obtained. The first real touch of winter had 
its effect on the market and naturally, if the cold 
weather should continue, much building will have to go 
into ‘‘winter quarters.’’ Buying by local yards seems 
to be mostly for sorting up purposes. The waning 
shingle season finds both red and white cedars less in 
request, but prices have not receded. There is a good 
demand for railroad ties of all kinds. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of the Chicagc 
Board of Trade. ? etary of the Chicago 


RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED DEC. 9. 














Lumber Shingles 
BNE ina avers is avayes’ se leuears mapeeecers 70,640,000 10,613,000 
EIULNe Sin craic ara eae ee 69,113,000 14,492,000 
INGTAASA) st. sa mets WG, sce eieiguareloens 
SUCRERARD reo aaeite nico erates ne 3,879,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO DEC, 9 

1916 Lumber Shingles 
ted bsscSiecbriets eigiesaaduateravakalovace oes 2,859,638,000 583,490,000 
WD sb ea fo talachra tn canals se oe eee 2,221,677,000 494,027,000 
ENCEGARO. 5 c3.5-oee Oy eeea oe 637.961,000 89,463,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED DEC. 9 

1916 Lumber Shingles 
tie Sie Saree enna een eseeee 28,428,000 5,423,000 
IE diss es ve a wharaKetosiane epee Monet ats 25,916,000 10,540,000 
EMCYEREO 5.053 Sot Ae 2,512,000 + ecsdipterpcates 
DCUEOARO yee hice ee Bae: Ae 5,117,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO DEC 

1916 Lumber Shingles 
nie ai-e'S arene loceranelerprahe plate iene ee costs 1,334.196,000 332,926,000 
Pie Ace elstvaserereptatetoe era tae ++. .1,061,154,000 356,075,000 
BOGROARD MIs a yaie enn cor rae yh Va | i er 
DECREASE. 8s canis nals wlieveres asa taeia ee ore 23,149,000 

RECEIPTS BY WATER 

For weck ended Dec. Dg UOMO @.ccicie ce ale ayeieiee 4,971,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago 











f building department 
or the week ended Dec. 13 were: 
Chass 0 
Under $1,000 ............. Ne Aan er an ‘3 $ 2.300 
$ 1,000 and under $ °5,000...122122! . 46 132,400 
15:000 and under 10;000%..... ... 30. 20 130,800 
yea and under 25,000........... 24 355,100 
5 000 and under 50,000........... 17 564,500 
‘ 0,000 and under 100,000......... ae 8 55,0 
Bro orien, 6-story apartment building. . 1 150,000 
Xcelsior Steel “Furnace Co., 4-story 
apartment “Huse 5 .s,ch5 oiseclea's - 125,000 
Pos MTillinger, 8-story apartment build- 
Bo a eeeee Se tr ee ee 100.000 
face Siecipie ate ie t4onenh 4st: <erec0' ie 121 $ 2,115,100 
luation for week........... eves 17,480 
CVLOUB: MMGO Ms ico oracsiacaitionns scare 172 2,196,658 
valuation previous week....... apaza 12,771 
“orresponding week 1915....... 146 ,230, 
Tons Jan. 1 to Dec. 18, 1916......... 8,371 109,204,819 
~ao ‘orresponding period 1915....... 7,740 95,531,47 
Total. ‘orresponding period 1914.......10,269 ,169,110 
Total, ‘orresponding period 19138....... 10,274 94,967,250 
Totals ¢ rresponding period 1912: ...... 10 87,041,935 
Totals | ‘responding period 1911....... 8,752 108,015,771 
hg ‘rresponding period 1910.......19,461 2,689,450 
Tots os ‘otresponding period 1909....... 8994 84,045,319 
Totals corresponding period 1908...... - 9,574 64,642,140 
Us corresponding period 1907....... 7,622 59,963,270 
NORTHERN PINE 
aniticase.—Demand for northern pine continues good 
a 'y items at northern mills are reported to be gen- 





of pine SECe: Factories are in the market for all kinds 
No se Bf uff and the prices being obtained are very stiff. 
bat ota have been advanced within the last few days, 
Seabed have no difficulty in getting business at the 
Raina eta yard trade is less active than previously 
pine Bealoas _ inventory season, but as a whole Chicago 
Ay Aino ave all the business they can care for. Nor- 
“So sells well at high prices and dimension is quoted 

@ 


by some dealers at $1 over list, a quotation existing for 
the first time in months. Northern pine shop grades are 
especially short and there is also a shortage in spruce and 
in Nos. 1 and 2 norway and spruce dimension. Buying 
in large measure is maintained on the belief among con- 
sumers that northern products can now be bought cheaper 


than later on. Demand is also good for 4/4 and 5/4 
northern poplar. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Demand continues active. Altho 
retail yards generally are in the midst of inventories, 
there is a considerable run of orders from that source, 
and because of the car blockade and shortage northern 
lumber is enjoying every advantage. Factory buying is 
strong, and low grade stock for boxes and crates move 
freely. Winter weather seems to put very little check 
on building activity in the cities. Stocks at mills are 
lower than usual and will be badly broken by spring. 


New York.—Demand is good and nearty all grades are 
moving actively with a good range of prices. There is a 
shortage of some lower grades, particularly box, and of 
course car shortages account for much delay in getting 
shipments to customers as fast as required. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Wholesalers are advancing their prices, 
owing to the small stock of lumber on hand. It is expected 
that a shortage of the common grades of stock will be seen 
this winter. More business is being received than the 
yards are able to take care of and new prices are going 
into effect at some yards on Dec. 15. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—An excellent volume of trade 
continues to assert itself and a fair number of cars are 
being provided for prompt shipments. Supplies are greatly 
depleted and where stock is scarce higher prices preyail. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—There are plenty of buyers but little 
white pine of any kind just now in the Pittsburgh field, 
and the situation does not promise to mend very early. 
The car shortage is the chief obstacle to deliveries. Prices 
are practically made by consumers, but are variable. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass.—Spruce manufacturers now in a position 
to saw a frame and ship it promptly are quoting $1 to $2 
more than they were asking the first of this month, $32, 
Boston rate, being the rock bottom base price. Unless 
plenty of snow and cold weather come soon to get the 
winter mills going further advances are probable. The 
present demand is greater than the restricted volume of 
available supplies. Random also, however, shows the 
same steady upward tendency, the present range of quo- 
tations being: 2x3, $25 to $26; 2x4, $26 to $27; 2x6 and 2x7, 
$25 to $26; 2x8, $29 to $31; 2x10, $30 to $31; 2x12, $31 to $32. 
The spruce board market is becoming really prosperous. 
The lack of efficient transportation facilities is consider- 
ably curtailing the offerings of southern boards and sales- 
men offering eastern spruce are reaping their reward. 
Good covering boards, 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up 
long, now sell at $22 to $23, some manufacturers asking 
still more. Matched spruce boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16- 
feet, bring $26 to $27. 


New York.—There is no falling off in demand. Stocks 
are well taken and salesmen are having difficulty in hold- 
ing their customers down to ordering within shipments 
of the prevailing car service. Selling ahead at higher 
prices is reported but wholesalers are moving cautiously, 
because while spruce prices are at their highest there are 
special reasons for expecting still further advances. Stocks 
among yards are poorly assorted and, while the building 
demand develops slowly, yards feel that they should re- 
plenish their supplies reasonably promptly. 


Baltimore, Md.—Spruce continues to be the most impor- 
tant itme of export as far as lumber is concerned. This 
wood at present cuts a very small figure in the local 
market. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Good spruce is practically out of the 
market today, and prices naturally are alluring. There is 
some movement to seaboard, it is said, but owing to the 
demoralization of car supply and general railroad equip- 
ment consignments are lagging. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—The sudden cold snap has checked somewhat 
the white cedar trade and should it continue trade will 
likely remain seasonal until the arrival of spring. What 
buying may continue will be done in the belief that white 
cedar products next spring will sell at higher levels than 
now, because of the increasing cost of logging. Reports 
from mill points in the North indicate that the arrival 
of winter sees no large volume of poles, posts and ties 
in readiness to be taken out of the woods, due to the short 
supply of labor; consequently, buyers next spring are likely 
to find light stocks of not only poles and posts, but also 
of hewn cedar ties. White cedar shingles move at the 
same figure that has continued for several weeks and 
demand is naturally falling off. A good demand for white 
cedar railroad ties continues.. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Cedar men have had an unusual 
trade up to this time, owing to open weather. It is now 
tapering off, but farther south it is yet quite active. Long 
poles have been the best sellers lately, for power trans- 
mission and trunk telephone lines. 


’ HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—There continues a good business for both 
northern and southern hardwoods, altho manufacturers 
are holding some stocks at a higher figure than they are 
able to obtain in this market. Gum remains a leading 
seller, both red and sap, as does birch. Demand for thick 
stocks, both northern and southern hardwoods, especially 
maple, ash and elm is good. For maple inch stock demand 
from flooring factories is good. Inch, firsts and seconds, 
maple, seem to find a top price at $40; No. 1, $27 
and No. 2, $21. Good stiff prices prevail for birch, 
altho some mills hold their stocks at a higher figure than 
buyers are willing to pay. Top birch prices seem to be in 
firsts and seconds, 4/4 at $48; 5/4 at $52; 6/4 at $53 
and 8/4 at $54; No. 1 common 4/4 moves at $28; 5/4 at 
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And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
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We ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Lopdon Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E. €. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 














Agents for the Sale 


Singleton, Dunn & Co. “Stes 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 UNION STREET, 


Cable Address, “‘SINGLETONS” Glasgow. 
Ce de oes Gat**"s.c.,a.u. Glasgow, Scotland 


Cant & Kemp, “conan” 
WOOD BROKERS 


For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 











WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 


Royal Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 3 Eastcheap St., LONDON, E.C. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Brakridge’’, Glasgow Cable Address: “‘Nivarium’’ London 
WOOD BROKERS 

Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 





NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, 

American Wood Preservers’ 
Association. 


312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. 


N all of the extensive 
literature of the wood 
preservation industry 

this is the first book to cover 

the subject systematically in its 
broad. aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, forester, lumberman and 
student desiringacompletesur- 
vey of the entire industry. ~ - 
Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 

Forest Products Laboratory, U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 
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$32; 6/4 at $33 and 8/4 at $35. Basswood is a mighty good 
item in the matter of price, but northern stocks are some- 
what short. Some of the top prices obtainable appear to 
be on firsts and seconds, 4/4 at $43; 5/4 at $45; 6/4 at 
$46 and 8/4 at $48; No. 1 common, 4/4 at $33; 5/4 at 
$35; 6/4 at $36 and 8/4 at $40. No. 2 common 4/4 moves 
at $24; 5/4 and 6/4 at $26; 8/4 at $28. No. 3 basswood 
is in especially good demand and 4/4 sell at $19 and 
5/4 and 6/4 at $22.50 to $23. In southern hardwoods 
cottonwood is a good item, altho hard to obtain. Oak 
moves along in the same channel as it did, many concerns 
reporting demand for both plain and quartered somewhat 
improved, while others fail to see any marked growth. 
On Friday of this week the new price list on maple floor- 
ing was scheduled to go into effect and these new prices 
place clear flooring at 50 cents over list, No. 1 at $1 over 
list and factory at list. This is the first time for months 
that maple flooring quotations have been over list. Birch 
flooring prices are also up and clear is quoted Chicago, 
f. o. b. $47; No. 1, $42.50 and factory $29, which are full 
list prices. Beech flooring quotations are $2.50 off list on 
clear, the quotation being Chicago f. o. b. $47.50; No. 1, $2 
off list or $40.50, and factory, $3 off list, or $26. Much low 
grade hardwood is moving for box purposes and, almost 
without exception, very good prices are obtainable. There 
is also considerable buying by railroads of white oak 
ties, while there is an active veneer business at strong 
prices. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Buyers complain bitterly of delayed 
deliveries. Owing to the inability of many southern mills 
to get cars, northern mills have been profiting, but their 
troubles in this line are increasing. Factory trade is 
especially keen after thick stock, including oak, maple, 
birch, ash and basswood, and the lack of cottonwood 
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RIFT SAWN FLOORING 
A SPECIALTY 


The Britton Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


LAKEWOOD, FLA. Telegraph Office: Florala, Ala. 
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We want your orders. 


Car Lots or Less. TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Trade’”’ regular yard customers say 
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It certainly ought to hold trade, as we manufacture it from un- 
tapped timber—which is known the world over as the “finest.” 
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competing in this territory has made basswood stronger. 
Oak is in strong demand and buyers formerly demanding 
higher grades are now glad to get No. 1 common. Prices 
are up on nearly everything in northern woods. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Some grades of oak are reported hard 
to get. The prices are steady with a continuing tendency 
to advance. A substantial advance in maple flooring is 
looked for about the first of the year. Prices are steady. 
Demand for all grades of hardwood is said to be better 
than the seasonable average. In rough hardwoods the de- 
mand is said to be very good, with a steady call for rail- 
road and wagon stock. The railroads are steady customers 
for car, bridge and track material. Prices continue steady. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Trade seems to be distinguished by the 
demand for the lower grades, due perhaps to the fact that 
no method of delivery can be guaranteed and that most 
of the lumber must be shipped on flat cars. Ash is an 
exception to this. Demand has been for the higher grades 
of this wood, and the trade has been satisfactory. The 
furniture factories are still running on full time and have 
all the orders they can care for. Gum still holds up well, 
especially in the cheaper grades. , 


Memphis, Tean.—Demand is good for practically every 
item on the list and business is restricted only by the 
shortage of cars and the difficulties encountered in secur- 
ing bills of lading to certain territory, particularly to 
points in the North and East. Orders are coming in satis- 
factorily and the volume of business would be appreciably 
larger were cars plentiful and if embargo restrictions, 
recently placed by northern and eastern lines, did not 
exist. The situation is particularly strong with respect 
to gum in all grades. An excellent demand is also re- 
ported for ash and a fair business is reported in oak but 
the market is not so active as, in the opinion of oak manu- 
facturers, it should be. Call is good for the upper grades 
of cottonwood while the lower grades are in exceptionally 
active request as a result of the marked activity at the 
principal box manufacturing plants thruout this territory. 

Louisville, Ky.—Dealers and manufacturers report that 
there will be no let up in business this season on account 
of the New Year, and that orders now booked show the 
usual inventory season is cutting no figure in the demand. 
The general shortage in cured stocks probably is having 
some effect on the buying at this time, there being very 
little dried stock to be had. An improved demand has 
been noted from automobile manufacturers for elm, ash 
and quartered gum during the last few days. Gum, oak 
and other items are showing no change, and the market 
generally is in good shape, with a higher trend in prices. 


New Orleans, La.—Continued brisk demand is reported, 
with no special changes in character of call. Improved 
export shipments of ash are noted locally and while the 
total movement is of relatively small proportions, its in- 
crease may denote depleted supplies abroad and forerun 
better inquiry. Between 300,000 and 500,000 feet were 
moved in parcel shipments to the United Kingdom last 
week. The gums and oaks appear to be in strong position. 
Prices are reported firm. Car shortage is still restricting 
the movement to interior markets. 


Boston, Mass.—There is an active demand for nearly all 
lines of hardwood lumber, and even quartered oak gets 
more attention now than a few weeks ago. Plain oak is 
comparatively quiet, but demand for it is steady and the 
total volume of orders is said to show improvement from 
week to week. Maple seems to be the feature of the 
local hardwood market just now. Sales have been made 
of the best grade of maple in 4/4 thickness at $47, and 
some ask $3 or $4 more. Birch also is active and brings 
very stiff prices. Current quotations, inch, ones and twos, 
are: Basswood, $44 to $46; chestnut, $51 to $53; maple, $45 
to $47; plain oak, $63 to $65; quartered oak, $89 to $91; red 
birch, $60 to $62; sap birch, $50 to $51; white ash, $56 
to $60. 


Baltimore, Md.—There is a steady improvement in the 
market and, coincident with an increase in the quotations, 
there is a relative narrowness of supplies. Exports are 
about as they have been, with no prospect that the de- 
mand from abroad will attain greater activity before 
long. All the restrictions imposed by foreign countries 
remain in force. . 


New York—Wholesalers report a very satisfactory vol- 
ume of orders on books. Inquiries are strong and stocks 
among consumers are light. The furniture and piano 
trades are good buyers and the prospect for renewed large 
purchases during the spring are encouraging. The con- 
tinued improvement holds in all lines, both plain and 
quartered oak being decidedly strong and chestnut, birch, 
maple and ash follow easily. There is no difficulty in 
getting advanced prices and while some sections have less 
trouble than last month with the car shortage, as a gen- 
eral rule shipments are far behind. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is fairly active, tho some 
decline is looked for now on account of the holidays and 
the approach of the end of the year. New stock comes in 
slowly, because of the serious scarcity of cars. Maple, 
birch and ash are among the leading woods and prices 
hold quite firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—All hardwoods are in good demand 
and prices are firm and higher. Plain white oak is in 
better demand and prices are reported more than $1 
higher, this advance covering low as well as higher grades. 
Stocks are low. Gum also is a market leader, sales being 
heavy and prices strong. Ash, elm and hickory have de- 
veloped more strength, and chestnut sells freely. The 
high grade furniture and piano woods are in excellent 
demand, and walnut, cherry and mahogany are scarce, 
the last named especially so. One car load transaction in 
4/4-inch walnut, firsts and seconds, is reported closed at 
$110, with some No. 1 common at $55. Cherry, 6/4-inch 
firsts and seconds, is quoted as high as $100, but actual 
sales are claimed at below that figure, ranging around 
$95. Consuming factories are active buyers of all grades 
of hardwoods, demand for shop grades and for all kinds 
of light and heavy crating and box stuff being urgent. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Strength is the chief feature of the 
trade. Prices are firm and every change has been toward 
higher levels. The car shortage is delaying shipments 
and is the chief source of trouble. Quartered oak is one 
of the strong points in the market and prices at the Ohio 
River are: Firsts and seconds, $83; No. 1, common, $55. 
Plain oak is also strong and prices are unchanged from 


the previous week. There is a good demand for cl nut, 
especially the lower grades. Ash is firm and the ; » is 
true of basswood. Other hardwoods are unchang: 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—All hardwoods are high and ; ce, 
with demand for all that can be produced excee:\.ngly 
heavy. ‘This concerns low grade material chiefly but oven 
better grades of oak, chestnut and poplar show th: me 
stiffness in price and scarcity in customers’ hands. The 
railroad tie demand has doubled and trebled and orts 
last week indicated $1 a tie as the price prevailing in 


many sections. Very few are quoting prices on .jard- 
woods, and the market is not in the least energeti 


Toledo, Ohio.—The hardwood situation here is 200d, 
Dealers are optimistic and feel that conditions so iar ag 
transportation is concerned will soon be straightened 
out, which is really the only feature of the lumber market 


that is not satisfactory. 

Ashland, Ky.—There has been considerable improvye- 
ment in plain oak, and all grades are active. First, and 
seconds still are the best sellers. Prices are firm. Bill 
stuff and ties continue in big demand, with offerings light. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—The hemlock situation has grown to such a 
state that many concerns are making quotations from day 
to day instead of trying to adhere to old list prices or 
put in new list prices. Buyers are eager to have manufac- 
turers contract in large volume for future delivery and 
manufacturers hold aloof from being ‘‘sewed up” in 
any way, the general feeling being that higher prices 
will prevail in the spring for hemlock stocks. Some hem- 
lock items.now sell $1 to $1.50 off list and an especially 
good demand for No. 3 comes from the box factory trade. 
Reports from the North indicate a very small supply of 
No. 3 hemlock which sells at Chicago, delivery price, at 
$15.50. There is a general scarcity at hemlock mills of 
some items, especially 2x4’s and timbers in all lengths. 
Hemlock lath are also scarce and wholesalers find a 
better price obtainable at other points than here, conse- 
quently $4.85 is being asked by some wholesalers for 4-foot 
No. 1 hemlock lath and $4.20 for No. 2, altho $4.60 for No. 1 
and $3.95 to $4 is about the best price obtainable in this 
market. 


New York.—No falling off in prices or orders is re- 
ported. The $23.50 Pittsburgh base holds rigidly and de- 
mand is broadening as fast as mill shipments will permit. 
Sellers are cautious about booking themselves ahead for 
any period and the prospect is better than the present de- 
mand for the reason that buyers are really on a hand-to- 
mouth basis and the opening of spring is likely to see 
more substantial purchases. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—There has been a fairly good demand 
but the approach of the holidays is lessening sales just 
now. There is much strength to prices, tho no change has 
occurred. Mills have no big stocks on hand and are 
shipping faster than they are manufacturing. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—With practically no stock for 
sale at mill points, yard supplies becoming more depleted 
with the approach of winter and a healthy demand still 
asserting itself, prices are showing. stiffer proportions 
right along. Dealers get from 50 cents to $1 more than 
was obtainable a week ago. Until the car situation in 
the South makes it possible to get yellow pine thru with 
greater promptness than now little relief from high prices 
is expected. 


Boston, Mass.—The market continues to improve. | East- 
ern hemlock boards sell at from $1 to $2 more than a 
week ago. The bottom price for clipped boards, 10-, 12-, 
14- and 16-feet, is $22 and for really desirable stock $23 is 
the lowest. Hemlock plank are firmer and demand is fair. 
Hemlock dimension is quiet. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—With the hemlock basing price at 
$24.50, the best ever, dealers are sitting idle, waiting for 
some turn to the car situation that will release millions 
of feet from the crowded mill yards. There is a very 
active call for hemlock, but for weeks it has been prac- 
tically impossible to secure material. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Hemlock is strong and prices are good. 
There is a fair demand for stocks. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Strength is the chief feature of the 
hemlock trade. Prices have advanced on the average of 
$1 a thousand. Rural dealers buy well. The car shortage 
is one of the worst features. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—With broken stocks, light receipts 
and more urgent demand the market here is exceedingly 
strong, and as much as $1 has been added to some quo- 
tations without at all decreasing the demand. Country 
trade is excellent, and buying of heavy material by rail- 


roads is active. 
POPLAR 


Chicago.—Poplar continues much in demand and pre- 
vailing prices are good. Wholesalers still find it difficult 
to locate mills able to supply their wants. Number 1 
common is moving to the furniture factories in good vol- 
ume and No. 2 to the box people. Piano manufacturers 
and the cabinet trade are also buying. 


Boston, Mass.—The market looks rather quiet this week. 
There has been no retrogression of prices, however. The 
best yellow poplar in inch sells readily at $63, and $60 is 
the lowest taken for anything in inch grading firsts and 
seconds. Common grades receive fair attention and quo- 
tations are firm. 


Baltimore, Md.—There appears to be a measure 0! pr 
tancy in the demand for some grades of poplar, certal 


lower classifications being affected to an apprecia! le wn 
gree. The high grades are not moving very freely ea 
V 


of the closing of the foreign avenues of distribution, “a 
normally absorb the greater part of these grades. ie t a 
whole, however, the situation seems to be favorable, 4m 
the range of prices is gradually working upwatrc. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand continues steady and ( oer 
favorably with that in other woods. The difficu'’ j ca 
get the stock from the mills and not much lumber co 
ing in. 


. ar 

Columbus, Ohio.—There is a, good demand fo! Ree 3 

stocks, both from retailers and factories. Availa 7 rie8 
plies are limited and prices are firm, Automobile ‘)< 0 


buy the wide sizes. _ 
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Ashland, Ky.—Demand is good with shipments held up 
( iccount of the railroad embargoes, which appear to 
eyow more serious. Prices are good with an upward ten- 
deney, with only a limited amount of stock going on sticks. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—More complaint was heard last week 
from the distributors of poplar over an insufficiency of 
cars. Prices are very strong, with firsts and seconds sell- 
ing from $50 to $68, according to thickness. 


Toledo, Ohio.—There is a light demand for poplar with 
some inquiry for half-inch siding. Prices remain steady. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—Demand for fir products keeps up well and 
prices are firm. The Chicago & North Western Railroad 
this week placed an order for 7,500,000 feet of timbers and 
lumber for structural purposes, some of the local whole- 
salers obtaining a large part of it. There has been no 
heavy buying of fir for car manufacture lately. Spruce 
beveled siding, finds a fair market, as does red cedar sid- 
ing. There is not much buying of fir by the yards, this 
being inventory season. There has been no change in 
price quotations. Red cedar shingles are a little quiet, 
due chiefly to a wane in the shingle season. 


Portland, Ore.—A steady improvement in both fir lum- 
ber and red cedar shingles is reported here and prices 
are gradually stiffening. Fir log values are firmer than 
for many months at the advance noted last week. The 
car shortage is still acute and hence business is spas- 
modic. Water shipments for foreign ports are light owing 
to the scarcity of carriers, 


Seattle, Wash.—The car shortage continues to be the 
feature of the market and is causing curtailment among 
many mills and also has caused them to accumulate a 
large supply of orders, which necessitates turning down 
much business offered at present. While there is appar- 
ently some easement in the car situation, at times it is 
usually only a’ temporary spurt and shows up with prob- 
ably one railroad at a time. Cargo mills have shown a 
considerable increase in shipments, both coastwise and 
offshore, which materially helps the showing of shipments 
for the week. Rail shipments during the week were about 
15 percent below the rail shipments of the week previous. 
Prices are firm and indications and inquiries point to a 
strong demand, particularly for railroad and car building 
purposes. 





Tacoma, Wash.—There is little change in the fir mar- 
ket. Mills hold firmly to the new discount sheet and some 
even quote above it. There is a fair volume of business 
offering and stocks on hand are fairly large. Unshipped 
orders are large. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There has been a further curtailment 
in the fir business, due to the car situation. 





Boston, Mass.—There is no change in the New England 
situation as regards Douglas fir and other lumber lines 
from the Pacific Coast. A small business is done in very 
high grade material, shipped here by rail for manufac- 
turing purposes. Quotations are very firm. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago.—There has been quite an advance in western 
pine within the last week, items going up from 50 cents 
to $5. Number 2, 6- and 12-inch boards now are quoted 
at $1.50 off list, the advance being $2. The same quota- 
tion and advance prevails in No. 3 boards. The advance 
on beveled siding is about $2, and the highest advance of 
$5 is on selects. Shop is now sold at $2.50. However, 
there is not much material moving, it being hard to ob- 
tain material from the mill points. Demand for California 
white and sugar pine and Idaho white pine is about the 
Same as for western pine, and what is sold is at strong 
prices. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is no change in the price situa- 
tion in Idaho white and western pine, altho several manu- 
facturers have withdrawn all prices and will have no stock 
to offer until spring. Stocks are badly broken and deal- 
ers find it very difficult to locate items needed for imme- 
diate orders. California pine is in brisk demand with 
prices ruling strong, and a further advance is indicated. 
Factory trade is quiet, but this is offset by the excellent 
demand from rural districts. Yard buyers are reported 
placing generous orders for the spring delivery. 





Boston, Mass.—Demand is steady and quotations are 
very firm, especially on lower grades. Not many large, 
Important orders are reported, but there are enough small 


orders coming along to keep the wholesale trade well 
Satistied, 


REDWOOD 
_Chicago.—The redwood business keeps up well, espe- 
Clatly that from the factories, yard buying being some- 
What quieter on account of this being the inventory sea- 
Son, However, the buying by yards has not fallen off as 
much as would be expected for inventory time. There 
does not seem to be much complaint over the higher quo- 
tations which went into effect late in November and where 
Shipments can be obtained the consuming trade seems 


Willing to pay the price. Wholesalers complain that Cali- 
fornia mill points are short on redwood stocks. 





San Francisco.—The redwood lumber market is firm at 
advanced prices and the California demand is good, altho 
the car shortage still is interfering with rail shipments 
fro ' the mills. The Australian demand for clears is still 
lig owing to war conditions and scarcity of vessels. 
“.s'orn rail shipments of dry stuff are fair, making allow- 
ance for the car shortage. 


mensas City, Mo.There has been no change in the 
‘ood market, prices continuing firm. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


folk, Va.—Sales during the week were less than in 
evious week, the decrease being principally in edge 


No 
the o; 


~ ulls, red heart, and box bark strips. No. 1, 4/4 edge, 
re ud t $24.50 to $25.50; No. 2, $22 to $23; No. 3, $18 to $19; 
+ edge box, $16 to $17.50; 4/4 edge culls, $14 to $15.50; 


i <dge red heart, $13.75 to $14.25; 4/4 cull red heart, $8 
hae viv, _ Six-inch box rough, $17 to $17.50. No. 1, 8-inch 
“51. $29.50 to $31; No. 2, $25.50 to $26.50; No. 3, $20 to 











Goldsboro N. C. Pine 


Establishes a Standard of Quality for Retail Yards 
which builds for permanent business. 











Try it in Straight or Mixed Cars. 














This is a Photo of a Portion of Our Yard and Sheds at Dover, N. C, 


OUR MILLING IS PERFECT AND QUALITY GUARANTEED. 
Telecode Used. 
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Tractors 
POWERFUL— PROFITABLE 





The wear and tear of lumber haulage comes on comparatively inex- 
pensive steel-tired trailers when Knox tractors are used. Furthermore, one 
tractor can keep several trailers and several loading crews busy because, in 
a few moments’ time, it can be detached from one trailer and attached 
to another. 


Write for Free Folder, “Hauling Costs Reduced” 


Our big new folder, “Hauling Costs Reduced,” gives the whole story of the 
Knox tractor—explains the tractor and trailer principle with its nine big 
money saving features, contains illustrations of Knox tractors in the service 
of satisfied customers, gives facts and figures. 

Whatever the nature of your interest in hauling problems, you should 
read this big news bulletin. Write today for your copy. 


KNOX MOTORS ASSOCIATES, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
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$21; box, $18 to $18.50; culls and red heart, $15.75 to $16.50. 
No. 1, 10-inch rough, $30.50 -.to $32.50; No. 2, $26.50 to 
$27.25; No. 3, $21 to $22; box, $18.75 to $19.50; culls and 
red heart, $16.50 to $17.25. No. 1, 12-inch, rough, $33.50 
to $35; No. 2, $30.25 to $32; No. 3, $24.50 to $25.50; box, $20 
to $21.50; culls and red heart, $17.75 to $18.50. No. 1, 5/4 
edge, $25.75 to $27; No. 2, $23.50 to $24.50; box, $16.50 to 
$17.50; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $29 to $30; box, $16.50 to $17.50; 
No. 1, 8/4 edge, $30.75 to $31.75; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, 
$18.75 to $20; box bark strips, $10.75 to $12.25. No. 1, 13/16 
inch rift flooring, $39.25 to $41.25; No. 2, $33.75 to $35.25. 
No. 1,°13/16-inch flooring, $25.25 to $26.50; No. 2, $24.50 
to $26; No. 3, $20.75 to $22; No. 4, $15.50 to $16.75. No. 1, 
3/8-inch ceiling, $16 to $16.50; No. 2, $15 to $16; No. 3, 


$12.75 to $13.25; No. 4, $9.25 to $9.75. No. 1, 7/16-inch 
ceiling, $17.25 to $18.25; No. 2, $16.50 to $17.25; No. 3, 
$14.75 to $15.50; No. 4, $11 to $12. No. 1, 13/16-inch parti- 
tion, $26.75 to $28; No. 2, $25.75 to $26.75; No. 3, $22 to 


$22.75. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, $22 to $22.50. 
Six-inch roofers, $17.75 to $18.75; 8-inch, $18.75 to $19.75; 
10-inch, $19.75 to $20.75; 12-inch, $20.75 to $21.75; factory 
flooring, $19 to $21.50; lath, $3.15 te $3.25; North Carolina 
pine sizes, $18 to $22; 4/4 log run poplar, $22.50. 


New York.-—Conditions are unchanged, orders being 
good, prices firm and cars scarce. Roofers are in good 
demand and, while building schedules are more or less 
uncertain, manufacturers see that they have the situa- 
tion well in hand and tho in some instances prices are a 
little irregular, the general tendency is upward. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The shortage of stocks continues and 
some concerns have taken their salesmen off the road, 
owing to the uncertainty of prices and of making deliver- 
ies. Some large producers advise that they are not able 
to take further orders in certain items and many orders 
are returned because mills have no stocks to offer. Prices 
hold firm, with some advances. 


Baltimore, Md.—Demand for North Carolina pine box 
grades continues to be sufficiently active to take up the 
output of the mills and there has been no opportunity in 
recent months to accumulae a surplus. Mills still hesi- 
tate about taking orders for future delivery, believing that 
prices will advance. Building stocks have moved less 
freely, but the entire list is up and sellers confidently 
expect still larger returns. 


Boston, Mass.—The problem of transportation from the 
producing districts is becoming more of an insurmount- 
able obstacle than ever. Without any definite promise of 
delivery sellers are now able to get $22 for 6-inch roofers 
and $23 for 8-inch. Buyers inquiring for North Carolina 
pine partition are quoted a firm $30.50 for No. 1, 13/16x3%- 
inch. The wholesale price on rough edge, 4/4, is $30. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—A good yellow pine trade continues in this 
market, altho it appears to be chiefly by yards for filling 
in stocks. The buying is done cautiously and there is 
apparently no loading up at prevailing prices. Buyers 
cling to the feeling that the car situation is likely to grow 
easier and that there will be some recession in prices. 
Sellers, however, maintain that prices will remain as 
strong if not stronger and look for no better transporta- 
tion conditions now that cold weather has set in. Many 
who will not buy at market prices will quickly take on 
stock they can find at 50 cents under the general market. 
The report that the Interstate Commerce Commission had 
issued an order forbidding for the present any more ship- 
ments in coal cars caused some uneasiness in the Chicago 
market. Some local sales offices report that southern 
mills in certain instances had found their box car supply 
becoming easier, but this was only true at mills located 
along main lines. The general belief is that buying will 
keep along steadily for stocking up purposes, but that 
buying for spring requirements will not be made until 
later. Most of the demand at present is for boards and 
dimension. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Aside from shipping difficulties, the 
yellow pine situation is all that could be desired. Rail- 
roads and retail yards do much buying. Line yard con- 
cerns are reported to be placing large orders. Prices are 
strong. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Trade is quiet, being very much limited 
by the lack of cars. Some concerns profess to see some 
evidence of relaxation in the car shortage, but the 
majority expect no relief for two months yet. 


Alexandria, La.—The following prices prevail this week: 
Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG, $37; B & better EG, $35; B EG, 
$34; C EG, $28; D EG, $21; No. 1 EG, $22; No. 2 EG, $17; 
A FG, $27; B & better FG, $25; B FG, $22.50; C FG, $21; 
D FG, $19; No. 1 FG, $21; No. 2 FG, $16. 1x4-inch, A EG, 
$37; B & better EG, $35; B EG, $34; C BG, $26.50; D EG, 
$21; No. 1 EG, $24.50; No. 2 HG, $16; A FG, $26.50; B & bet- 
ter FG, $26; B FG, $25; C FG, $24; D FG, $20; No. 1 FG, 
$22.50; No. 2 FG, $16. Ceiling—%-inch, B & better, $22.50; 
No. 1, $20; No. 2, $138; %-inch, B & better, $20; No. 1, $18; 
No. 2, $11.50; %-inch, B & better, $25; No. 1, $21; No. 2, 
$17. Partition—4-inch, B & better, $25; No. 1, $21; No. 2, 
$17; 6-inch, B & better, $27; No. 1, $22; No. 2, $17. Bevel 
siding—1l-inch, B & better, $17.50; No. 1, $14; No. 2, $10.50. 
Drop siding—6-inch, B & better, $25; No. 1, $22; No. 2, $17. 
Finish—B & better surfaced, 1x4-inch, $25.25; 1x6-inch, 
27; 1x8-inch, $27; 1x5 to 10-inch, $30; 1x12-inch, $30; 114x4 
to 12-inch, $32; 1144x4 to 12-inch, $30; 1%-inch, $29; C sur- 
























Cut Your Labor Cost 


by installing Mathews Gravity 
Conveyers tor handling lumber, 
Shingles, Lath, Timbers, Ties, 
Chair Stock, Furniture Stock, 
Wagon Stock, Boxes, Box 
Shooks, Etc. 


Let us solve your problem. 
Submit a detailed description 
ofsame. Catalog on request. 


Mathews Gravity 


Carrier Company 


Branch Factori 
“voneitGarr, ELLWOOD CITY, 


LONDON, ENG. PENN. 











Used ten years, 
not a cent spent 
for repairs. 


Not an exceptional case by any 
means. The Mathews Gravity 
Roller Conveyers shown in these 
views have been in use ten years 
and are still handling bundles of 
chair stock for the Murphy Chair 
Co., Detroit, Mich.. The Ma- 
thews Gravity Conveyer is being 
adopted forhandling 
| hundreds of different 
commodities. Made 
of steel, ball bearing 
rollers, in portable 
units, quickly assem- 
) bled between any 
s two points, over 
which commodities 
will travel on a slight 
down grade. 








That is how many retail lumber dealers express 
their opinions on the work they are enabled to do 
for their customers since they installed our 


Eveready 


Port- 
able 


profitable to you. 


customers, 


Let us tell you more about this machine that is boosting 
trade for others and what it will do for you. Write today. 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO., 










Saw Rig 


It will help you beat your competitors on Quality and 
Service; help you get more orders and make each order more 


The Eveready enables you to raise grades by working over 
low grade stock in spare moments. It makes money, saves 
money and eliminates much hand work for you and your 


Write for 
our Booklet 
“Eveready 
Saw Rigs 

as Used in 
Lumber 
Yards”. It 
tells a story 
of satisfac- 
tory service. 


y) 





126 Lumber 
Street 





Oshkosh, Wis., U. S. A. 
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faced, 1x4-inch, $23; 1x6-inch, $24; 1x8-inch, $24; 
10-inch, $26; 1x12-inch, $26; 11%4x4 to 12-inch, $28; 
to 12-inch, $27. Rough finish—1x4-inch, $22; 1x6-inch, 
$23; 1x8-inch, $23.50; 1x5 to 10-inch, $26; 1x12-inch, $26, 
1%4x4 to 12-inch, $28; 14%4x4 to 12-inch, $26. Casing a 
base—4 and 6-inch, $31; 8- and 10-inch, $32. Jar 
and 6-inch, $33; 1%, 1% and 2-inch, $36. Moldin 
per cent. Fencing—No. 1, 1x4-inch, 16-foot, $18; others, 
$18.50; 1x4-inch, 16-foot, CM, $18.50; others, $19; 1x6-inch, 
16-foot, $20.50; others, $19.50; 1x6-inch, 16-foot, CM, $21; 
others, $20.50; No. 2 (10 to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $13; CM, 
$13.50; 1x6-inch, $16; CM, $16.50; No. 3 (6 to 20-foot), 
1x4-inch, $11.50; CM, $10.75; 1x6-inch, $12.50; CM, $12.25, 
Boards—No. 1, %x8-inch, 14 and 16 feet, $17; others, 
$17.50; 13/16x8-inch, 14 and 16 feet, $18.50; others. $18; 
%x10-inch, 14 to 16 feet, $18.50; others, $18; 13/16x10-inch, 
14 and 16 feet, $19.50; others, $19; %x12-inch, 14 and 16 
feet, $21; others, $20.50; 13/16x12-inch, 14 and 16 feet, $24; 
others, $23.50; No. 2 (10 to 20 feet), %x8-inch, $15.50; 
13/16x8-inch, $16.50; %x10-inch, $16; 13/16x10-inch, $16.50; 
%x12-inch, $17; 13/16x12-inch, $18; No. 3 (6 to 20 feet), 
%x8-inch, $11.50; 13/16x8, $12; %x10, $11.75; 13/16x10-inch, 
$12.25; %4x12-inch, $13; 13/16x12-inch, $14. Shiplap— 
No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14 and 16 feet, $19.50; others, $19.50; 1x10- 
inch, 14 and 16 feet, $19.50; others, $19; 1x12, 14 and 16 
feet, $20; others, $19.50; No. 2 (10 to 20 feet) 1x8-inch, 
$16.50; 1x10-inch, $16.25; 1x12-inch, $16; No. 3 (6 to 20 
feet), 1x8-inch, $13; 1x10-inch, $12.50; 1x12-inch, $12. Car 
material—1x4-inch B & better siding, $26; 1x6-inch, $25; 
1x4 and 6-inch B & better, $24.50; 1x4-inch, No. 1 siding, 
$22; 1x6-inch, $21; 1x4 and 6-inch, $20.50; 1x4-inch No. 1 
lining, $20; 1x4 and 6-inch No. 1 lining and roofing, $20; 
1x4 and 6-inch No. 2 siding, $14; 2x6, 8 and 10-inch No. 1 
decking, $20; 2x6 and 8-inch heart face decking, $21; 2x10- 
inch No. 1 select decking, $22. Plaster lath—No. 1, $2.25; 
No. 2, $1.60. Byrkit lath—4 and 6-foot, $11; 8 and 10-foot, 
$11.50; 12-foot and longer, $12. Stringers—7x16 and 8x16- 
inch, 28 feet, $20; 14 and 16 feet, $25; 24 and 26 feet, $28; 
all stringers 90 percent rough heart. Caps—12x14xinch, 
12 feet, rough heart, $23; 14 feet, $23.50; 14x14-inch, 12 
feet, rough heart; $24; 14 feet, $24.50; 16 feet, $24.50. Sills 
—rough heart or dressed, 36 feet, $24; 38 feet, $26; 40 feet, 
$28; 50 feet, $40. Ties—6x8-inch, 8 feet 6 inches, rough 
heart, $22; S4S, $24; 6x8-inch, 8 feet, rough heart, $19; 
S48, $21; No. 1 rough, $18; 7x8-inch, 9 feet, rough heart, 
$20. Oil rig timbers—No. 1 square E & S, $21; 2x4 to &x8- 
inch, $18.25; 2x10 to 10x10-inch, $18; 2x12 to 12x12-inch, 
$21; 2x14, 16-inch and up, $24. Paving block stock—No. 1 
square E & S, $15; No. 1 S & BE, $16; rough heart, $17. 
Grooved roofing—1x10-inch, No. 1, 14 and 16 feet, $19.50; 
others, $19. Dimension—16 feet, $3 and $3.50 off list; 10, 12, 
14, 18 and 20 feet, $4 and $4.50 off list; 22 and 24 feet, $7 
and $7.50 off list. An advance in prices on dimension is 
expected. 


Baltimore, Md.—The longleaf pine manufacturers have 
been able to dispose of their stocks without difficulty and 
the assortments at producing points are very low. Buy- 
ers find it hard to have their wants taken care of. There 
consequently is a halting tone to the market. In many 
instances price lists have been entirely withdrawn, the 
producers being satisfied to take a chance on the market. 
Local needs are not extraordinary, but the outlook is very 
encouraging. 


Boston, Mass.—The market is very short of southern 
pine and with rail transportation virtually suspended the 
coastal shipping lanes are the only present connections 
with the southern pine mills. Many large contracts for 
dustrial construction are being put thru and wholesale 
yards supplied with large stocks are very busy. One line 
which is in very short supply is partition. B and better, 
%x3%4-inch, has been quoted this week at $33. Very little 
is done in No. 2 common because of the difficulty of bring- 
ing any forward. The lowest quotation is $21.25 for 6-inch 
and $22.50 for 8-inch. Flooring is very firm, current quo- 
tations being: Quarter sawn A, $42.50 to $44; quarter 
sawn B, $40 to $41; quarter sawn C, $32 to $35. 


New Orleans, La.—The Southern Pine Association bul- 
letin issued today shows shipments slightly ahead of pro- 
duction as well as orders, which is considered encouraging 
under present conditions, tho all three items are consider- 
ably below the normal levels. Increased shipments have 
now been indicated by the bulletins for two weeks and it 
is hoped foreshadow general easing of the car shortage. 
There is no complaint on the score of orders, demand being 
partly held down by refusal of mills here and there to 
congest their order files further until shipping facilities 
are available to move stock already sold. The call covers 
the list fairly well, and business is being offered, accord- 
ing to report, for 1917 shipment. Prices continue firm. 


New York.—There is no difficulty in getting orders and 
wholesalers find many of their mills sold ahead to such an 
extent that further business is refused. In some in- 
stances shippers are actually choked with business that 
they are unable to get out because of poor transportation 
facilities. There is no difficulty in getting the higher 
prices asked if delivery can be assured but between lack 
of cars and embargoes it is impossible to make any defi- 
nite promise for delivery to this market. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for stock is in excess of supply 
and mills are not making much, if any, headway toward 
prompt deliveries, and it is said the scarcity of cars 1S 
getting worse instead of better. Prices are firm. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Orders are placed more freely, 
tho there does not appear to be any more certainty that 
shipments will come thru more promptly than heretofore. 
Much ordering is done for supplies for next spring’s de- 
livery, consumers generally having the impression that 
prevailing prices will not be lower then. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—From some southern pine mills come 
reports of very fair car supply and shipments go forward 
satisfactorily. Inquiries show a splendid volume. Prices 
are irregular, but all considerably above official price 
lists. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand has been persistent notwith- 
standing the discouragement the trade has suffered from 
the inability to get stocks to meet the immediate require- 
ments of consumers. Stocks generally are more broken, 
with no assurance from the mills when they can be ré- 
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plenished. Partition and dimension, flooring and trim all 
are strong and in good demand. Fencing, boards and 


heavy timbers are equally well in demand. 


Toledo, Ohio.—There has been a good demand for south- 
ern yellow pine, especially for transits. High prices on 
finish has checked buying in this line. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—Volume of demand is sustained and 
no special changes in the character thereof are noted; 
the “holiday lull” expected in some quarters has not yet 
materialized. Mills located along the Southern Pacific 
report car supply somewhat improved pro tem, tho there 
still is plenty of room for further improvement. The 
call still runs largely to mixed cars, covering the list fairly 
well, with straight car orders for shop stock sandwiched 
in. Prices are firm, recent advances on the finish items 
being maintained without difficulty, it is said. 


Chicago.—Demand continues good, despite the fact that 
advanced prices went into effect recently. The call is 
chiefly for yard stocks from the factories. Three-inch 
tank is in great demand and there is also a good inquiry 
for pecky. Pecky cypress in 1x6 and 2x4-inch is quoted 
at $17.75 for random lengths and specified lengths at $1 
more. This price on pecky is up $2 over a year ago. There 
also is a good demand for panel and molding stocks. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for finished and rough cy- 
press is good, with no change in prices. 


New York.—Prices rise easily and steadily and those ~ 


who foresaw this condition months ago and got their 
stocks near to this market for distributive purposes are 
reaping the reward in substantial profits accruing to abil- 
ity to make immediate shipments. A large part of the 
cypress business in this market is handled from the large 
distributing yards in small lots and while the distributer 
is making a good profit it is a godsend to many small 
woodworking plants that the stocks are available. 


St. Louis, Mo.—All lines of Louisiana cypress are re- 
ported scarce in this market. Trade in rough lumber and 
the cheaper grades is pronounced very good for this time 
of year. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The scarcity of cars at the mills causes 
much delay in the movement to this market and dealers 
find it difficult to get any stock for prompt delivery. De- 
mand is about normal and yards expect a fair business 
during the rest of the month. 


Baltimore, Md.—Altho no great advances in quotations 
aré reported, the market is very firm and the previous 
absence of heavy sagging makes the current values quite 
remunerative. The prospects for a materially larger de- 
mand for cypress are very good. Numerous building op- 
erations are contemplated or have been begun. Local 
yards place orders with more freedom, since unexpected 
delays in delivery may otherwise cause them to run short. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Stocks move from the mills very 
slowly and in quantities wholly inadequate to meet the 
demand. Silo and barn material, fencing and bridge stuff 
are called for by country dealers in larger quantities than 
can be furnished immediately, on account of yard sup- 
plies. Prices are from 5 Ocents to $1 higher on some lines 
and it is predicted the top has not yet been seen. 


Boston, Mass.—Practically no cypress is now coming 
into New England except by water. Quotations on lum- 
ber subject to future delivery are as follows: Ones and 
twos, 4/4, $48 to $50.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $50 to $51.50; 8/4, 
$53.25 to $54.75; 10/4 to 12/4, $66 to $68; No. 1 shop, 4/4, 
$30 to $31.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $37.50 to 939; 8/4, $40.75 to $42.25. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a better demand for cypress, 
especially from the rural sections. Prices are firm and 
early advances are confidently expected. Retail stocks 
are generally light. 


Toledo, Ohio.—There is little life in the cypress market 
here, altho prices remain steady. Demand, such as it is, is 
for transits. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—The waning shingle season finds no change in 
quotations, either on white or red cedar shingles. Red 
cedar clears continue to move at $3.36, Chicago basis, and 
stars at $2.92, Chicago basis. Prices asked for white 
cedars are: Extras $3.35, Chicago basis; standards, $2.55, 
Chicago basis. Lath are scarce and high prices are asked. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Demand for shingles is now down 
to a winter basis, and is barely enough to take care of 
the few transit cars dealers have at their disposal. With 
demand and supply both light the trade seems likely to 
Show little activity during the next two months. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Demand for red cedar shingles holds 
about the same as last week. Some mills report a slow- 
ing up due to less active demand natural at this season. 
Clears, which have been on a par with stars, show im- 
Provement. There are a variety of quotations to the 
trace. Cars command the market. Red cedar siding is 
Stronger. Cedar logs hold firm. 


Seattle, Wash.—The shingle market situation during 
the last week has shown practically no change and stars 


and ‘ears remain at the same price level, altho the exact 
pr in is now well defined. The general price quoted for 
both grades might be said to be $2.15 a thousand altho 
thers are many conditions that would make the price vary. 


ansas City, Mo.—Little change has occurred in the 
ie trade in the last week. Demand takes care of 
“\S as fast as they are shipped. Delivery is slow, 
ng to the car shortage. Yard stocks are reported to 
adly broken. Prices are strong, stars being quoted 
«9 and clears at $2.25 to $2.50, Coast basis. Stocks 









of lath also are badly broken. 

; New Orleans, La.—Cypress shingles and lath continue 
n active call, with shingle stocks not only depleted but 
“he ©n in assortment. Prices are firmly held and ship- 


nts almost uniformly are restricted to mixed cars. 


pnotton, Mass.—Rather chaotic conditions prevail in the 
cal shingle market. Eastern shippers of white cedar 


shingles insist that they are absolutely unable to get cars 
in the volume business requires, or to get cars thru even 
after they are loaded. Stocks of red cedars are becoming 
reduced here and wholesalers doubt if they will be able 
to replenish them. It is hard to say what actual selling 
prices on white cedars are, but the least that can be said 
is that the market is very firm. The same is true of the 
lath market. A retailer who can get 15-inch spruce lath 
at less than $4.75 is fortunate, For plump 1%-inch lath 
the bottom quotation is $4. Furring is quiet, but $22 is 
rock bottom for 2-inch and $21 is the lowest taken for 
3-inch. More is being asked. Clapboards are very scarce 
and costly. Spruce lath are firmer. The number of those 
who can sell extras at $54 and clears for $52 grows very 
small. Advances appear imminent. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for shingles is rather light, but 
so are the supplies. A quiet market is looked for in the 
near future, as the weather has turned stormy, interfering 
to a large extent with outside work, but a firm price level 
is expected. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—A steady demand is reported 
and prices hold firm. There is no disposition on the part 
of retailers to anticipate their future requirements by 
purchasing ahead. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a good shingle demand, and 
last week’s weakness is gradually disappearing. Dealers’ 
stocks are-light and many are buying for delivery after 
the first of the year. Prices are firmer, altho still below 
the higher levels of several weeks ago. Car shortage 
delays shipments. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The arket for shingles maintains 
all of its strength, and the disposition is to get on a higher 
price basis. Prices, however, are not changed from a 
week ago, altho the demand is as strong and the supplies 
as short. Lath of all kinds are in good demand, but some 
lines are low. 


SHOOKS 


Kansas City, Mo.—The market for box shooks is dull, 
and not likely to exhibit any special features until after 
the first of the year. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The white pine-box lumber market is 
stronger and it is said that supplies will not be large 
enough to go around this winter, on account of the light 
receipts by lake as well as by rail. Demand keeps up 
well. 


Boston, Mass.—Manufacturers of shooks and box board 
producers do a good business, the market demanding 
more than they can supply under current rail transporta- 
tion conditions. Quotations are very firm. Pine shook 
sell up to $30 and spruce are offered at only a dollar or 
two less. For good pine box boards, round edge, inch, $21 
is paid and $20 is the lowest for anything in pine. Spruce 
box boards of the same specifications are offered at $1 less. 
The ordinary mill run of box boards, inch, round edge, in- 
cluding all the wood in the logs worth sawing, brings $18 
and up. 


COOPERAGE 


Chicago.—It is many years since oak staves were as 
scarce as at present and coopers are not likely to get 
enough for their wants. Many of the large oil refineries 
propose to contract barrels for the first half of the next 
year, while coopers are very indifferent and ask largely 
increased prices for their product. Barrels, which on ac- 
count of excessive competition among coopers have sold 
unwarrantably low for many years, are now likely to 
bring fair and reasonable prices. All kinds of oak staves 
are insufficient for the trade and the usual bad roads in 
the South at this season prevent hauling of both logs 
and staves. Very few white or red oak oil staves are 
found unsold by coopers’ agents traveling in the South. 
Circled heading is actively sought and firm prices prevail. 
Gum syrup staves never were in such demand. Because 
they are quoted at lower prices than oak barrels their use 
has been increased by former buyers of oak barrels. No 
change is noted in slack barrel stock. The reduction in 
wheat prices is causing some interest among millers of 
flour, but not sufficient to place orders for barrels. A few 
cars of ash butter tub staves, square heading and hoops 
can be sold at unchanged prices. A few cars of 91%-foot 
hickory box straps have been sold but great difficulty is 
experienced in getting cars and their slow movement de- 
lays this trade, say A. & H. Gates ‘in their report on 
market conditions, . 


Southern elm flour staves.....cssseesceceeee 8.50 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M........ 4.75 to 5.25 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried, basswood head- 

INE OE MEE. sac cceicicesceeeeceveecteccese 
No. 1, 17% 1-inch gum heading, per set, 

GMO a cecic ba ceils 4 oe vse% ons o06es aces 06% to -07 
Wetie ORE NATO METOER sc ccececccrsccecctces 140 to 286 
Circled white oak, oil heading, per set...... -29 = «to -80 
FEO GORE TIATORS. . .cocccceccvcsccccoccessess 3.66 to LO 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves .....eeeee0% A 
Circled white oak, oil heading, per set 
TIGR. DONB i ccc cscteccvccecsece 
Hickory box straps...... . 
M. R., 30-inch gum staves. - 7.50 to 8.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 ft., 9 in., per M 9.25 to 9.50 

















PUY GURVOR, cccceccepecccces 
Red oak, oil staves, per M... 
White oak, ofl staves, per M. : a 
WOME PUSIGS coves rccctsvectecveceeesccese: Lae to L865 
POLE DELI, GOR. vice conse cicziocsccccscess LOO» to 1.95 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 4%-foot, per M.. 5.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foot, per M..... 8.75 to 9.00 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M.......+.+.. 4.50 to 4.75 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set.... -05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ 5.00 
ERGO EE sv asb Ses custsdcerseoseceoscs BO. -t0 -60 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch...... .30 = to 85 
Ten-round hoop barrels.....csccscesssseees 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels........eeseeee. 46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.. 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... 45 
Half-barrels, 6-hoop.......+..ee+ ° to 88 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves - 13.50 to 14.00 
Flat ash, 5%4-foot hoop, per M. ° - 6 


Imports of lumber to lumber ports in the United King- 
dom amounted to 543,355,800 feet in 1915, most of which 
came from Sweden and Norway tho some cargoes were 
received from France. The timber was secured from 





France in order to open up new sources of supply. 
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Give Helpful 


Presents 


This Xmas 


and through the giving of books to your 
employees treating on subjects common to 
your business, help those who can in turn 
help you. 


Here’s a Few Such Books: 


The Organization of the Lumber Industry 
By Wilson Compton, Ph.D. 

This volume embraces the most thorough and compre- 
hensive study thus far undertaken of price movements and 
ranges in the lumber industry and their economic causes. 
For the lumberman who seeks mere light on these problems; 
for the forest engineer; for every student of lumber econo- 
mics, in fact, this volume holds invaluable information. 


Bound in cloth, $2.00 postpaid. 











Lumber Shed Construction 


Coversall phases of the 
construction of lumber 
sheds, offices and other 
buildings. Tells how to 
utilize every inch of space 
available. Contains plans 
and ideas of all kinds. 
The book is 8x11 inches 
in size, printed on 176 
pages of high-grade sepia 
paper, and durably bound 
in Russian linen. Sent 
prepaid to any address on 
this continent for $1.50. 








Logging and Lumbering; 
or Forest Utilization 
By Lieut. C.A. Schenck j 
A textbook for forestfj 
schools. There are many}}* 
books on forestry, butf} 
they stop short of the 
harvesting and manufacturing operations, and the literature 
of logging and lumber manufacture is still meager. This book 
covers the subject in general outline fashion, with descriptions 
of principal methods and illustrations of principal equip- 
ment. The five main divisions include forest labor, cutting, 
transportation, foundations of manufacture, and manufactur- 
ing operations, including cooper- 
age, veneers, excelsior, wood 
pulp and other auxiliary indus- 


tries. Cloth, prepaid, $5.25. 














The Climax Tally Book 


For tallying hardwood lum- 
ber. Bound in sheep with straps 
on outside cover for thumb and 
fingers. Extremely convenient 
in use. Prepaid, 75 cents; by 
— collect, six for $4; dozen 





The Preservation of 
Structural Timber 
By Howard F. Weiss 
Inall of the extensive literature 
of the wood preservation indus- 
try this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit ex- 
actly the needs of the engineer, 
forester, lumberman and student 
desiring a complete survey of the 
entire industry. 312 pages, 6x9, 
fully illustrated, $3.00 net, post- 
paid. 








Realm of the Retailer 
By Met L. Saley 
This book is full of helpful hints as to yard management, 
descriptions of lumber sheds, appliances for storing and 
handling lumber, bookkeeping methods, collections, etc. 
390 pages of the most interesting and instructive reading for 
retail dealers, bound in cloth, $1.50 a copy, postpaid, 





Send us your orders now while assortments are complete 
and we will mail books direct to any address you say in time 
to reach destination by Christmas, with a Greeting card bear- 
ing your name. 


Write for a complete list of books we sell. 
American Lumberman 
‘*The Greatest Lumber Journal on Earth.’’ 

431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week, 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

— words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No vy except the heading can be ad- 
ed. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper st ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning A order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classif: 








FLORIDA—DO YOU INTEND VISITING 
The land of health and sunshine this winter? If so, write 
M. J. HOENIG, Prop. Hotel Palms, West Palm Beach, Fla., 
for instructive booklet. 





WANTED-—TO RENT. 
Well rated company now operating in the East wants 
about 20,000 ft. factory space on one floor, 2 acres yard 
room and dry kiln with approximate capacity of 40,000 ft. 
per day on switch track in state of Washington or Oregon. 
Bive full description and price. 
Address “S. 47,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A MICHIGAN LUMBER EXECUTIVE 
With 20 years’ experience in manufacturing, both rail and 
water leaning, will be open for a position soon after the 
first of January. Have never failed to increase output and 
profits. Can get results. Will go to any healthy location. 
Address “S. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








ESTIMATOR WANTED 
Experienced in manufacture of sash, doors and special 
millwork, capable of reading and interpreting architect’s 
plans to make estimates covering all under head of mill- 
work by proposal according specifications, then showing by 
practical listing and pricing what proposals consist of; 


with a large and fully up-to-date equipped plant. Reference 
as to experience, ability, salary asked for in reply. Replies 
treated confidential. 

Address “R, 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ILLINOIS CONCERN DOING A LARGE 
Retail business, wants a man of executive ability as man- 
ager. A knowledge of estimating and detailing work into 
mill from plans is desirable. He must know the market 
for mill-work in car loads, such as mouldings, window and 
door frames etc. He must develop the planing mill into a 
whole-sale proposition. We prefer a man who has sufficient 
confidence in his ability to invest not less than five thousand 
dollars, though not absolutely essential. Give full particu- 
lars regarding experience and references. 

Address “R, 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


COMPETENT TALLYMAN WANTED. 
One who is capable of acting as foreman of box factory 
yard. Young married man preferred, who is steady and 
familiar with Northern grades. Straight salary of $75.00 
per month to right party. Outline your proposition fully in 
first letter. 
GREEN BROS. BOX & LUMBER CO., Rockford, Il. 


WANTED—LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
For hardwood plant in the South. No whisky heads, gam- 
blers or cigarette fiends wanted. Must understand construc- 
tion of logging spurs, skidder work and teams. 

Address “S. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


COMPETENT MAN WANTED 


To act as yard foreman in a lumber and coal yard. German 














preferred. Must be honest, sober and industrious. State, in 
own handwriting, experience and references. 
Address “S. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





MIDDLE WEST SASH AND DOOR HOUSE 
Wants young man with general all-around experience for 
office and road work. 

Address “S. 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—GOOD LIVE MANAGER 
To manage retail lumber yard in Nebraska. 
Address “Ss. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMUERMAN, 


WANTED—MANAGER TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of Hub and Table Leg, ger 
Address . 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—TO PURCHASE 
1 second hand steel boiler casing with large dutch oven for 
72x18 tubular boiler. Must be in good condition. State 
best cash price, where located, and give size of dutch oven. 
We would also consider the purchase of a boiler of these 


dimensions. Address 
WILSON & COCHRAN, Lottie, La. 


DON’T DECLINE INVITATIONS 
To make public addresses for want of time to prepare them. 
Tell us. We write anything to order. Years of experience. 
Confidential. Address WRITERS’ GUILD, 744 Omaha 
National Bank Building, Omaha, Neb. 


WHY USE COUPON BOOKS? 
In the Commissary? Because they save time and eliminate 
errors and disputes. Send for samples, catalog, prices and 
full particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 











BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY. 
We can supply you with any or all of the books on forestry 
by C. A. Schenck, director Biltmore Forest School. 
Let us send you descriptive circular. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





DRAFTSMAN AND BILLER WANTED 

Experienced in manufacture of sash, doors, millwork and 
furniture, capable of reading architect’s plans to make practi- 
cal working details and piece billing material according 
specifications; must be accurate, with ability to bill for 
force of thirty to forty; southern location. Give informa- 
= Aa experience, with reference and salary wanted, in 
rst letter. 


Address “R. 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LARGE WHOLESALER DESIRES YOUNG MAN 
To purchase yellow pine yard and dressed stock. One with 
selling experience preferred. Must know grades. State mill 
acquaintances, references and salary expected. 

Address “S. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


YOUNG MAN FOR SHIPPING OFFICE 
Sash and Door house, some experience necessary, to handle 
shipping tickets, rush goods through shop, assist getting off 
shipments. CHICAGO” MILLWORK SUPPLY CO., 1404 W. 
37th St., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED-—ESTIMATOR AND DETAILER 
For factory making sash, doors and interior trim. Address 
LEWIS BROTHERS, Lima, Ohio. 


ESTIMATOR SASH & DOOR 
Catalogue House; country go ae age estimating or 
invoicing in line necessary nent; good opportunity. 
Apply or address CHIC AGO MILLWORK’ SUPPLY CO., 1404 
W. 37th St., Chicago, Ill. 














“* THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN.” 


A book dealing with the merits and uses of the leading com- 
mercial woods of the Pacific coast, short methods of figuring 
lumber, octagon spars, log specifications, lumber carrying 
capacity of vessels, logging terms and a great deal of general 
lumber information. 247 pages; flexible cloth covers; post- 
paid $1.50. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill, 





WANTED-—INTELLIGENT NORTHERN 
Hardwood lumber inspector, well up on grades and one who 
has had buying experience preferred. No drinker wanted. 
Answer, giving references and salary wanted 

“R, 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





LARGE WHOLESALER DESIRES YOUNG MAN 
To purchase yellow pine yard and shed stock. One with sell- 
ing experience preferred. Must know grades. State mill ac- 
quaintances, references and salary expected. 

Address “S. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SHIPPING & DELIVERY CLERK 
Familiar with sash, door and house trim business. Must 
be able to have deliveries and shipments made quickly and 
accurately. To have charge of the department but not 
strictly an office job. Man must be willing to get out and 
hustle the loading of teams or trucks or do anything that 
will hurry the work. Apply, stating age, experience, salary 
expected and give reference. 

Address “Pp, 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF MACHINERY WANTED 
A first class man wanted, a thorough, sober, first class 
mechanic, for a large Box Factory in Phila. To such a man 
a good position is open. Address, stating age, experience 
and reference, 
JAMES HATHERS, 4514 Carlisle St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED-—IN CHICAGO-EXPERIENCED 
Bookkeeper in Northern manufacturer’s office. State age, 
experience and salary wanted. 

LAKE INDEPENDENCE LUMBER CO., 
623-633 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


WANTED—CAPABLE MANAGER FOR 
Old established retail lumber yard in large Ohio city. Five 
to ten thousand investment required to enlarge lumber stock, 
to better supply present large demand. Fine chance for active 
man to get real busy. 
Address 














“S. 8,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YOUNG LADY STENOGRAPHER AND 
Assistant bookkeeper. Thoroughly experienced retail lum- 
ber business, ACME LUMBER COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 








WANTED—ONE AUDITOR—ONE YARD MANAGER 
State salary. Position in central State. References. 
Address “R, 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 

With executive ability to handle operations of manufac- 
turing plant of special millwork, sash, doors and furniture; 
employing one hundred men in’ new equipped plant, with 
experience in modern methods of manufacture; located in 
southern city. In reply give full information as to experi- 
ence, reference and salary wanted. All replies treated 
strictly confidential. 

ddress “R, 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SUPERINTENDENT BOX FACTORY 
Making shooks, nailed, lock corner and other kinds Wood 
Boxes. City shop. Give age, salary, experience. 

Address “R, 41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—MAN TO ACT IN THE CAPACITY 
Of hardware buyer and lumber yard auditor in southern 
Idaho. In applying give experience, age and references. 

ddress “R, 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-—TWO COMPETENT 
Barnhardt loadermen. Wages satisfactory to right men and 
steady work, 
Address 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 


A small advertisement in the employment columns will 

make your wants known and help you get a situation. 

No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as the paper is read by the peo- 
ple you want to reach. 

Place your ad in the WANTED AND FOR SALE DE- 
PARTMENT. 

QUICK RETURNS. 


“L, 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For Southern mill manufacturing all kinds of sash, coors 





and interior trim. Must be thoroughly competent ani e: 
perienced, capable of reading intricate plans, billing and 
detailing and must be well recommended. State age, experi- 
ence, references, and Salary expected in first letter. 
Address “M. 41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MANAGER RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


With five to ten thousand dollars to invest. Near Chicago, 
Good prospects. 
Address “L. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MANAGER OF WHOLESALE LUMBER 
Office in Seattle. Thorough acquaintance in Northwest and 
Middle West. 

Address “L. 8,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-IMMEDIATELY HIGH GRADE 
Experienced general manager and superintendent for oak 
flooring and sawmill plant in very desirable ay of South, 
preferably one able to become interested financially, 
ddress “FR, 118,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HIGH CLASS MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of Yellow Pine and Hardwood Department at Philadelphia, 
Salary and attractive i sharing arrangement, 

ddress . 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MANAGER—WANTED. 

A German Yard manager who is a good bookkeeper, and 
has made good, may obtain a deatvente position by sending 
inquiry with past record to 

JOHN MUGGLI, Richardton, N. Dak. 




















YARD MANAGER WANTED 
For good Iowa town. Excellent opportunity for good expe- 
rienced manager. 
ECLIPSE LUMBER COMPANY, Clinton, Iowa. 





SALESMAN 


With personality and clean habits to sell a well-known line 
of building materials. Straight salary and traveling ex- 
penses. Prefer man who has had retail lumber experierfce. 
Traveling experience not essential if applicant has other 
requirements. When answering give full information about 
experience, past employers, age, habits, and salary expected. 
dress “S. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





A HIGH CLASS WHOLESALE CONCERN 
Handling Yellow Pine, Cypress and miscellaneous Hard- 
— will have a position open about January ist for a 

igh class salesman. Prefer an experienced man who is 
ble to take $3,000.00 to $5,000.00 stock in Company. Per- 
ane det and promising position for the right man, 

Address “P, 6G,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—BY ONE OF THE LARGEST 
Wholesale Cypress firms, with established trade in the terri- 
tory, a salesman to cover Michigan, northern Ohio, includ- 
ing Cleveland. A good position for the right man. Must be 
thoroughly acquainted with factory trade in the territory. 
Give full particulars in first letter addressing 

. 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








HUSTLING COMMISSION MEN 
Can get a good yellow pine mill connection by writing us. 
State experience and terr tory | trave 
Address “A, 100,” pth AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SALESMAN. 
Commission for Redwood Siding, Lumber and Factory Mill- 
work direct mill oath Some territories east of Missis- 
sippi River and Sout 
Address “R, 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


- A LARGE MILWAUKEE SASH AND DOOR 
Concern desires to engage the services of an A#1 sash and 
door salesman for upper Wisconsin and peer Michigan terri- 
tory. Must be experienced, able to take off plans, figure same, 
and thoroly reliable in every way. 

ddress “R, 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FREADRICH BELTING CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Manufacturer High Grade Leather Belting, Oil-proof and W. 
P.; Waterproof; Regular Oak Tanned, Rawhide and Rebuilt 
Leather Belting Belt Cements, Preservatives, Dressings, Lac- 
ings, Commission salesmen wanted. Exclusive territory 
assigned. Exporter. Mention AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A SALESMAN 
For Illinois territory. One who is capable of drawing off mill 
work from blue prints = cone same. 
Address care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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WANTED—TWO HIGH CLASS MACHINISTS 
And one filer for new jmodern oak flooring plant. 
Address “S. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WE CAN HELP YOU SELL 


Timber Logging Equipment 
Business Opportunities Scrap Metal 
Timber Lands Machinery 

Lumber Yards Camp Supplies 
Sawmills Horses 

Planing Mills Mules 

Factories Wagons 
Woodworking Plants Carts 

Lumber Autos 

Shingles Electric Suyplies 
Rails Engines 

Cars Boilers and Pnmps 
Locomotives Anything You Want to Sel! 


PLACE YOUR AD IN THE AMERICAN i JMBERMAN. 


Best Salesman for the Least Money. 
ADVERTISE NOW. 
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